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She arrived again in Switzerland in the summer of 
1805, and spent a year, at Coppet and Geneva, 
preparing her new book as a relief to the mental 
suffering which her return to these locaUties re- 
vived. Writing, August 24, to the Duchess Louise 
of Weimar, she says : * After my long tour in 
Italy, I am again in Coppet, where I have been 
seized by a sadness which distresses my imagina- 
tion and nerves. There is something very grievous 
in the suffering which is renewed by the aspect of 
places ; I have this feebleness ; my natural rest- 
lessness causes in me some distraction, and yet 
bitter repentance for this relief But, amidst all 
these impressions, I have thought, without ceasing, 
VoL.lL— 1 
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of you, and I frequently feel anxious to depart for 
Weimar. I will yield to this desire as soon as my 
claim on the government treasury is paid, but (what- 
ever the journals may say) there are only vague 
words from the Emperor on the subject, and he 
does not permit me to go to Paris to attend to it in 
person. My eldest son is there at school ; I make 
this sacrifice for his education. But will not 
Germany, the land where they recognise your 
virtues, be as good for his education ? What shall 
I say of France ? Everything is controlled by one 
man, and no person can take a step, or form a 
wish, without him. Not only liberty but free 
will seems banished from the earth. How I mourn 
for Schiller.^ There is now in the world one less 
of the grand motives of emulation for all that is 
noble and true.' ^ 

During the preparation of the * Corinne,' the 
guests of the ch&teau, if fewer than formerly, were 
those who were dearest to her. The chief of them 
were, Madame EiUiet-Huber, the companion of her 
childhood ; Madame Vemet-Pictet, * still very young,' 
says Steinlen, 'but already the mother of the 
poor,' — whose daughter became the wife, and long 
survived at Coppet as the widow, of Baron Auguste 
de Stael, maintaining its hospitalities down to our 
own day ; Madame Necker de Saussure, Schlegel, 
Constant, and Sismondi. The latter was ripening 

1 Scliiller had been dead some four months. 
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there in all his faculties. * He is,' wrote Frederics 
Bran, * a young man of serious and persevering 
activity ; he unites a strong sense and a sound 
head to that richness of the heart which is the ap- 
propriate companion of both/ He read to them 
chapters of his * Italian Eepublics of the Middle 
Ages/ Madame de Stael was his beloved critic ; 
her good sense guided his pen. * His style,' con- 
tinues Frederica Brun, * is vigorous and clear ; 
his manner of presenting facts simple and vivid ; 
all is animated by noble thoughts and by the action 
of a free spirit, which the pressure of our epoch has 
not led astray.' She admires above all the cousin of 
Madame de Stael, the daughter of Saussure — ^her 
* noble features, which strikingly resemble those of 
her father,' the ' purity of soul which is evident in all 
her being.' She dislikes Schlegel and Constant ; they 
are too iconoclastic for her romantic tastes. The 
favourite recreation of the ch&teau is still the drama. 
Ida, the daughter of Madame Brun, afterwards Coun- 
tess of Bombelles and honoured by Madame de Stael 
in the * Allemagne,' had, though now but a child, 
extraordinary dramatic talent. * Eeadily affected,' 
says Steinlen, 'by a touching scene, she would 
immediately reproduce it in the dance — Alcestis, 
Andromache at the tomb of Hector — with an art 
in drapery, a life and nobleness in attitudes, worthy 
to inspire a sculptor or painter, and which drew 
tears from the spectators. Madame de Stael Uked 
to act in tragedy. She had contrived a small 
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theatre at Coppet, where she appeared sometimes 
as Merope, Zaire, Phaedra; sometimes in small 
pieces sketched by herself, and played by her 
children and herself before enthusiastic assembUes. 
Her defects in art were redeemed by the majesty 
of her mien, and the truthfulness with which her 
passionate soul seized and represented characteristic 
ideas/ • 

She sent Schlegel with her son to Paris to 
superintend his studies ; but she again longed to be 
there herself, for the education of her children and 
her own gratification, and especially for the publi- 
cation of *Corinne/ She approached the city 
furtively, keeping for some time at the prescribed 
distance of forty leagues. She estabhshed her- 
self at Auxerre, a small place no inhabitant of 
which she knew, but whose Prefect treated her 
with great consideration. Thence she removed to 
Eouen, some leagues nearer to the capital, where 
she could receive letters from Paris every day. 
She had thus penetrated within the interdicted 
circle, and as no remonstrance was made by the 
Government, she began to hope for still greater 
indulgence. The Prefect of the Seine-Inf^rieure 
(M. de Savoie-RoUin) showed her much courtesy. 
His subsequent dismissal and persecution by the 
Government was attributable to his friendship for 
her. 

Prussia had now fallen before Napoleon ; no 

9 Stoinlen*6 Sonstetten, cbap. viii. 
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government on the Continent could make any effec- 
tive stand against him, and France was utterly and 
submissively under his control. Fouch^ thought, 
therefore, that the rigour of her exile might be 
somewhat relaxed. He tacitly permitted her to 
reside at Acosta, near Meulon, about twelve leagues 
from Paris, on the lands of Madame de Castellane, 
a lady of considerable culture, who could sympa- 
thise with her sufferings. The exile made Acosta 
memorable by completing there her immortal ro- 
mance.* She could observe there also the recep- 
tion of the work. A few of her old friends dared 
cautiously to visit her. 

She lived, however, in the closest retirement. 
But her genius was again to triumph. Suddenly 
there broke in upon her almost utter solitude the 
burst of enthusiasm, the eclaty with which Europe 
hailed the appearance of * Corinne.' It was published 
in Paris in 1807, in three volumes 12mo and in 
two volumes octavo. Vinet says it was * one of 
the greatest literary events of the day.' * Sainte- 
Beuve says * its success was instantaneous and uni- 
versal.'* Another of her critics remarks that, * far 
from incurring the objections with which " Delphine " 
was assailed, " Corinne " carried all suffrages — such 
diverse tastes are satisfied by the book ; it offers at 

* CoppA et Weimar, ul; and ' Ayertiasement * to second part of 
Dix Ann^. 

* LitUrature Franqaise au 10* Sikie, i. 1. 

* CritiqueB et PortraUs IdttSraires/m. 
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once a romance, a picture the fidelity of which aprac- 
tised eye can discern through all its dazzling colours, 
and a record of subtle and precious thoughts. It 
places her in the rank of great writers. Domi- 
nated by her subject, her step is more free, 
her manner more natural, than in her previous 
writings.'^ * As a work of art, as a poem,' says 
Sainte-Beuve, ' the romance of " Corinne " is an im- 
mortal monument.' Chenier describes * Corinne ' 
as * " Delphine " perfected, free, giving to her faculties 
their highest flight, and always doubly inspired by 
genius and love.' ® Vinet, whose high moral stand- 
point gives additional value to his fine critical judg- 
ment, says that, * considered as a work of art, I 
estimate it far above " Delphine." The author of 
" Corinne " is less an able painter than an enthu- 
siastic thinker and a passionate morahst. It is a 
composition full of art ; the purity equals the splen- 
dour of its style ; and it must be remembered among 
the monuments of the French language. It is above 
all remarkable for the rich suggestions which it 
affords for moral meditation. How many strong 
ideas, how many profound views, how many fine 
and piquant observations, jet out from all its parts, 
and spread over all its subjects ! " Corinne " alone, 
of all the productions of Madame de Stael, appears 
to me the work of an artist. It is, nevertheless, in 
the " Allemagne " that she shows herself the poet, 

8 Chfliuer'8rA&/A(7u de la LUtiriUure. Paris, 1818. 
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especially in the last part.' Villemain speaks with 
equal enthusiasm of its, merits: '"Corinne," he 
says, * is an original, an inspiring work ; a romance, 
a poem, a philosophic treatise. We see in it the 
character of Madame de Stael's genius, which ex- 
celled, above all, in painting the world and the 
human heart, in appreciating and expressing social 
life even more than the spectacle of nature and the 
arts. What new and profound interest we feel in 
the chief character of this eloquent drama ! What 
a charm attaches to this poetic fiction, which seems 
the confidence of a superior soul, the history of her 
own sufierings I What enchanting contrasts ! What 
vivacity of emotion and of courage ! The alliance 
of imagination and of meditative genius gives to 
this work originality which never flags.' * 

Modern readers of fiction are generally dissatis- 
fied with *Corinne,' notwithstanding its transcen- 
dant qualities. Doudan, one of the best critics, 
alluding to this failure of the work to meet the ex- 
pectation of later readers, remarks that * time has, 
on Eomances, an effect Uke that of the sun on beauti- 
ful clothes. When everything changes — ^manners, 
habits, turn of mind, tone of imagination, even the 
forms of language — the general character of a fic- 
tion must appear very different from what it was to 
contemporary readers. Eomances suffer more from 
these revolutions of taste than any other kind of 
literature, because their principal charm arises from 

* Yinemain's Cvwn de IdU^rature Frangaise, iv, Paris, 1873. 
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their attempt to combine the ideal with everyday 
life. When a costume has become old-fashioned it 
is likely to be ridiculous. A man the most dis- 
tinguished for manners would appear awkward 
in a modem sahn clothed in the fashion of Louis 
XIV. The shades of sentiment have been replaced 
by other shades which prevail in a new society.' ^ 

Happily * Corinne ' does not require the extent 
of apologetic criticism which we have given to 
' Delphine.' The world is familiar with it, and has 
determined its rank, moral as well as literary. 
Madame Necker de Saussure remarks that only 
from the time of its pubUcation did the great 
authoress find real satisfaction in her works ; * envy 
pardoned her under the name of Corinne ; and she 
obtained what had been withheld from her, and what 
she most needed, admiration mixed with sympathy. 
" Corinne " had a prodigious success. It was adapted 
to all readers ; artists could draw from it new enthu- 
siasm and new means of expression ; the learned, new 
and ingenious illustrations ; travellers, happy direc- 
tions ; critics, observations full of subtlety ; the cold- 
est souls were inspired by its enthusiasm ; in short 
there was pleasure for maUce itself in its character- 
istic pictures of nationahties. There was only one 
voice, one cry of admiration, throughout lettered 
Europe, on its appearance.' ^ Even in critical Edin- 
burgh this enthusiasm prevailed. In spite of the war 

1 Doudan's M&mgu et Lettres, ii, FariS; 1876, 
* notice, etc. i. 
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some copies reached that city, and produced an 
inconceivable sensation. Its metaphysicians and 
geologists, its professors of every kind, stopped one 
another in the streets to talk of the book. Jefirey 
pronounced its authoress, in the * Edinburgh Ee- 
view,' the greatest writer in France since the time 
of Voltaire and Eousseau, and the greatest female 
writer of any age or country. 

Sir James Mackintosh read it with enthusiastic 
admiration. 'It has been said,' he writes, 'to 
be a tour in Italy, mixed with a novel. The tour 
is full of picture and feeling, and of observations 
on national character so refined that scarcely any 
one else could have made them, and not very 
many will comprehend or feel them. What an 
admirable French character is D'Erfeuil; so free 
from exaggeration that the French critics say the 
author, notwithstanding her prejudices, has made 
him better than her favourite Oswald. Nothing 
could more strongly prove the fidelity of her 
picture and the lowness of their moral standard. 
She paints Ancona, and above all Home, in the 
hveliest colours. She alone seems to feel that she 
inhabited the Eternal City. It must be owned that 
there is some repetition, or at least monotony, in 
her reflections on the monuments of antiquity. 
The sentiment inspired by one is so like that pro- 
duced by another, . that she ought to have con- 
tented herself with fewer strokes, and to have 
given specunens rather than an enumeration* The 
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attempt to vary them must display more ingenuity 
than genius. It leads to a littleness of manner 
destructive of gravity and tenderness. In the 
character of Corinne, Madame de Stael draws an 
imaginary self — what she is, what she had the power 
of being, and what she can easily imagine that she 
might have become. Purity, which her sentiments 
and principles teach her to love; talents and ac- 
compUshments, which her energetic genius might 
easily have acquired ; uncommon scenes and inci- 
dents fitted for her extraordinary mind ; and even 
beauty, which her fancy contemplates so constantly 
that she can scarcely suppose it to be foreign to . 
herself, and which in the enthusiasm of invention 
she bestows on tliis adorned as well as improved 
self, these seem to be the materials out of which 
she has formed " Corinne " and the mode in which 
she has reconciled it to her knowledge of her own 
character.' — ' I read " Corinne " slowly that I may 
taste every drop. I prolong my enjoyment, and 
really dread the termination. Other travellers 
had told us of the absence of pubhc amusements 
at Eome, and of the want of conversation among an 
indolent nobihty ; but, before Madame de Stael, no 
one has considered this as the profound tranquillity 
and death-hke silence which the feehngs require 
in a place where we go to meditate on the great 
events of which it was once the scene, in a magni- 
ficent museimi of the monuments of ancient times. 
How she ennobles the most common scenes ! ' — 
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Again : * Eead the fourth and fifth volumes of 
" Cormne." Farewell, " Corinne," powerful and ex- 
traordinary book ; full of faults so obvious aa not 
to be worth enumerating, but of which a single 
sentence has excited more feeling and exercised 
more reason than the most faultless models of 
elegance. To animadvert on the defects of the 
story is lost labour. It is a slight vehicle of ideas 
and sentiment. The whole object of an incident 
is obtained when it serves as a pretext for a re- 
flection or an impassioned word. Yet even here 
there are scenes which show what she could have 
done if she had been at leisure from thought. 
The prayer of the two sisters at their father's 
tomb (the opposition of their characters) is capable 
of great interest if it had been well laboured. 
The grand defect is the want of repose, too much 
and too ingenious reflection, too uniform an ardour 
of feeling. The understanding is fatigued, the 
heart ceases to feel.' — 'There is sometimes as 
much truth and exactness in Madame de Stael's 
descriptions as in those of most cold observers. 
Her picture of stagnation, mediocrity, and dulness ; 
of torpor animated only by envy ; of mental su- 
periority dreaded and hated without even being 
comprehended ; and of intellect gradually extin- 
guished by the azotic atmosphere of stupidity, is 
so true ! The unjust estimate of England, which 
this Northumbrian picture might have occasioned, 
how admirably is it corrected by the observations 
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of Oswald, and even of poor Corinne, on their 
second journey — and how, by a few reflections 
in the last journey to Italy, does this singular wo- 
man reduce to the level of truth the exaggerated 
praise bestowed by her first enthusiasm on the 
Italians ! ' ' 

Napoleon was not too much absorbed in his own 
greatness to be indifferent to so much enthusiasm 
for the object of his persistent and paltry malice. 
The official journal of Paris attacked *Corinne,' 
and, if we may credit Villemain, the Emperor 
himself wrote the criticism in the * Moniteur.' But 
neither his sceptre nor his pen could touch the 
indefeasible honours of her genius. She stood out 
before Europe crowned, like her own heroine, on 
the capital of the world. But he could still annoy 
and oppress her, and he now resumed his persecu- 
tions, not only of herself, but of her dearest friends, 
with incredible minuteness, cruelty, and perseve- 
rance. ' Hardly,' says her son, * had " Corinne " 
appeared, when a new exile commenced for my 
mother, and she saw all the hopes with which 
for some months she had consoled herself vanish. 

' Life etc., by his Son, toI. i. chap. Tiii. London, 1836. Her 
generous heart led her to commemorate some of her friends in 
Corinne. * I am immortalised in the Prince Caetd-Forte, the &ith* 
fill, humble, unaapiring friend of Corinne,' said Schlegel to Mrs. 
Jameson. {Sketches of Art ^ LUeraturey and Character, i.) A. Hum- 
boldt, Sismondi, Ooethe, Madame K^camier, Frederick Schlegel, 
Frederica Brun, Talma, Alfieri, and particularly Necker, her father, 
are not only mentioned, but especially honoured, in either her text or 
her notes. 
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By a fatality which rendered her anguish the more 
bitter, it was on the 9th of April, the day of the 
anniversary of the death of her father, that the 
order which separated her from her country and 
friends was sent to her. She returned to Coppet, 
and the immense success of " Corinne " could hardly 
mitigate her grief* 

She had contracted (in 1787) an intimate friend- 
ship with the Countess of Albany, the unhappy 
wife of Charles Stuart, the Pretender, and the friend 
of Alfieri, the tragic writer. The ' royal countess ' 
was a faithful correspondent of the authoress, and 
of Sismondi, Bonstetten, and other members of the 
coterie of Coppet;* and the Uite circles of the 
ch&teau on the shore of Lake Leman and the Casa 
d'Alfieri at Florence maintained familiar rela- 
tions during the remainder of the Ufe of Madame 
de Stael. Sismondi wrote to the Countess (June 
1807) : * Fifteen days ago I was with Madame de 
Stael at Coppet ; she has ordered her librarian to 
send you " Corinne." I flatter myself that your ap- 
probation will be complete, and that, if France has 
been only just towards her, Italy will be grateful. 
You have probably learned that our friend has ex 
perienced new grievances. They had allowed her 

* ' AyertiBsement ' to second part of the Dix AnnSes et3. 

* La Onntetse tT Albany, par Saint^Hend Taillandier. Paris, 1862. 
Compare Die Ordfin van Albany, Ton Alfred von Reumont, 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1860. For the true character of the relatioDs of the Countess 
with Aliieri, and later with Fabre, see the entertaining Smivemr$ de 
Massimo ^Azeylio, vol. i. 2 toIs. Paris, 1876. 
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to purchase a country place in the valley of Mont- 
morency by giving her deceitful hopes ; and in- 
stead of permitting her to inhabit it, they have 
exiled her to beyond thirty leagues from Paris. 
She, therefore, returned to Coppet, where I have 
spent a month with her.' — * Her friends, some per- 
sons dear to her heart, and who alone can fully 
understand her, are irrevocably fixed in Paris. 
Away from Paris, she finds herself exiled from 
nearly all that can take the place of her family 
as well as her country. Sensitive as she is, she 
has maintained a courage which has never belied 
itself. She has consented to be silent, to wait, 
to suffer the loss of all things dear to her ; but 
she refuses a word of homage to power. The 
Minister of Police (Fouch^) demanded only the 
insertion of a flattery in " Corinne." She answered 
that she was ready to take out of it anything 
offensive, but not to add anything to make her 
court to the government. You see, Madame, that 
she is devoid of flattery ; and in our times of base- 
ness and shame this is a real merit.' * 

She was not to be long so isolated as Sismondi 
feared. K some of her best friends were for the 
present * irrevocably fixed in Paris,' the attractions 
of Coppet were to be irresistible to them in the 
coming Parisian summer vacation. 

^ Si8mondi*8 Lettres inSdites, par Sunt-Hen^ Taillandier. Pana, 
]863. See also Taillandier's La Comteue ^Albany, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

COPPET — GERMANY. 

At Coppet again — ^Its Society and Entertainments — ^Madame 
R^camier and Prince Au^ostus of Prussia — ^Benjamin Constant — 
Theatricals at Coppet — ^Bettina Ton Aniim's Account of her at 
Mainz — ^At Frankfurt — Goethe's Mother — Madame de Stael, and 
Hchte— She goes to Vienna — Letters to Madame R^camier — 
Letter to Talleyrand — Again at Weimar— Literyiew of her Son 
with Napoleon — Returns to Coppet. 

Again expatriated, Madame de Stael returned to 
the quiet but saddened scenes of Coppet. A circle 
of select minds ^ soon gathered around her there, 
and dispelled its melancholy impressions. Among 
her guests were her old and faithful friend Mathieu 
de Montmorency ; the eccentric but talented Marquis, 
afterwards Duke,de Sabran, the last heir of one of the 
most illustrious families of Provence, and destined 
to be a prisoner for his friendship for her ; Lemontey, 
author of a * History of the Eegency ,' and of an * Essay 
on the Monarchy of Louis XIV.,' * censor of the im- 
perial police,' a sordid but a superior man, whom 
she could consult with advantage ; Prosper de 
Barante, the accomphshed critic and historian; 

^ Copp^ et Weimar, iv. 
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Benjamin Constant; Madame K^camier; and Prince 
Augustus of Prussia, who having been liberated 
as a prisoner of war, made Coppet his home during 
several weeks, fascinated and retained there by 
the charms of Madame E^camier. He proposed to 
marry her, and thus introduce her into the royal 
family of Berhn. It would not have been difficult, 
in those times, to obtain a legal release from the 
obligations of her former, merely nominal, marriage ; 
but, on due reflection, she declined the splendid 
temptation, yet continued through life the friend 
and correspondent of the Prince. * There remains,' 
says Chateaubriand, * a monument of this passion 
in the picture of Corinne which the Prince obtained 
from Gerard ; he presented it to Madame E^amier 
as an immortal souvenir of the sentiment she had 
inspired in him, and of the friendship which united 
Corinne and Juliette.' ^ Besides these guests from 
a distance, Sismondi, the elder Barante, and many 
others from Geneva and Lausanne, mingled fre- 
quently in the circle. 

We have already had some ghmpses of the life 
and society of Coppet. Its attractions were now 
greater than ever. Its hostess was in improved 
health and spirits ; her fame was European ; her 
salon was crowded ; the highest subjects were dis- 
cussed there daily ; and music and dramatic per- 
formances relieved the graver occupations of the 
company. In a letter to the Duchess Louise of 
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Weimar, she writes (October 13, 1807), *I shall 
remain here a month longer ; the Prince Augustus 
of Prussia is still with us. He is about to leave, 
after spending six weeks here. We have acted 
tragedies during this period — ^Madame E^camier, 
Benjamin Constant, and M» de Sabran taking parts. 
Benjamin is preparing a piece for the Theatre 
Fran9ais, on the death of Wallenstein ; he has 
written three admirable acts. We wish to play it 
on our theatre before our company disperses ; then 
I will depart. Constant will go to Paris to try his 
drama. It is possible I may commence my jour- 
ney by the south of Germany, and not reach you 
till spring.' The niece and adopted daughter of 
Madame E^camier tells us that Madame de Stael 
had a passion for the drama, and could throw into 
her performance ' soul and fire.' * Though not 
beautiful she had a good figure, beautiful arms and 
hands and magnificent eyes ; these were advantages 
on the stage.' * They played Eacine's * Phedre.' 
'The illustrious chfttelaine herself took the part of 
the heroine ; she claimed her beautiful and timid 
friend, Madame E^camier, for that of Aricie, Ben- 
jamin Constant waa Theseus, and Count Sabran 
was Hippolytus. These amusements attracted to 

' Madame Lenormant does not mention, however, that she had 
large feet — a iact which gaye origin to a pun that mortified her a 
little. On one occasion she represented a statue the face of which 
^ras Teiled. A gentleman heing asked to guess who the statue was, 
gianced at the block of marble on which she stood, and answered : 
' Je Toifl le pied de Stael ' {le pUde8tal).—'bijn^ Child's Metnoire &c 
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Coppet a crowd of curious, critical, and satirical 
spectators. Imagine Benjamin Constant, with his 
red hair, his pale blue eyes impaired by his use of 
glasses, and his gawky German-student appearance, 
personating the heroic vanquisher of the Minotaur I 
The Count de Sabran was equally inapt. But these 
representations amused Madame de Stael.' ^ 

Sismondi had become an authority in the circle 
on subjects of history and pohtical philosophy, but 
could take no part in its dramatic performances. 
An unconquerable gaticherie kept him from the 
boards. He was often, however, an oracular ar- 
biter in the high discussions of the table ; always 
acknowledging, nevertheless, the supremacy of 
Madame de Stael. His friend, Pictet de Sergy, re- 
marks that, 'notwithstanding all that has been 
written about him, he has never been exactly ap- 
preciated. The noble quahties of his heart have 
never received full justice, while his serious political 
quahties have, perhaps, been overrated. He was 
essentially a man of tender affections ; an excellent 
son, loving passionately his remarkable mother; 
an equally affectionate brother; a more or less 
sentimental lover ; and, in short, after marrying in 
advanced years an EngUsh lady much younger 
than himself, the best and most gallant of husbands. 
His opinions were eminently conscientious, but im- 
petuous rather than judicious and well considered. 
One fact had a strong influence on his life, especi- 

* CopptA 0t Weimar f iv. 
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ally at its outset ; he was extremely awkward, and 
this disadvantage was rendered somewhat grotesque 
by an uncontrollable passion for dancing. As with 
other men of genius to whom nature, has been 
unfavourable, this defect led him to take refuge 
in prodigious studies which indemnified him for 
the absence of the graces. His courageous loyalty 
was another and still more honourable title to 
the esteem of his friends. Though he was appa- 
rently pacific by nature, he on more than one oc- 
casion confronted formidable aggressions rather than 
compromise a friend. He was connected with a 
celebrated Keview in which was inserted an article 
that wounded the feehngs of a man who was too 
vain of his nobUity. He accused Sismondi of its 
authorship, and required him to acknowledge the 
charge or name the real author. Sismondi refused 
him any answer. A challenge was sent ; Sis- 
mondi accepted it, received the fire of his adversary, 
and fired his own pistol into the air, declaring, for 
the first time, that he was not the writer of the 
article. He retired from this ridiculous conflict 
with all the honours of war. He had a fine talent 
for poetry — a fact unnoticed by his numerous 
critics. He figured in the first rank of the faithful 
friends of Madame de Stael.' * 

The two magical charms of the chftteau life 
were the conversation of Madame de Stael and the 
beauty of Madame Eecamier. Chateaubriand 

» Manoscript jSoumimki • 
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speaks of them with enthusiasm. * A superb ap- 
pearance,' he says, ' a sweet smile, an habitual ex- 
pression of benevolence, the absence of all minute 
affectations and of all disagreeable reserve, occa- 
sional words of flattery, praises a httle direct, but 
which seemed to escape from her enthusiasm, an 
inexhaustible variety in her conversation, astonish- 
ing, attracting, and conciliating all who approached 
her, such were the characteristics of Madame de 
Stael, I know no woman more convinced of her 
own immense superiority over all the world, and 
who made others feel the weight of that conviction 
less. Nothing was more attractive than the con- 
versation of Madame de Stael and Madame R^- 
camier. The rapidity of the one in expressing a 
thousand new thoughts, and of the other in seizing 
them and judging them ; the strong and masculine 
spirit which unveiled all things and the fine and 
delicate spirit which comprehended all ; those re- 
velations of a trained genius communicated to a 
young intellect worthy to receive them — all formed 
a combination which it is impossible to describe 
without having had the happiness of witnessing it.'* 
At the approach of winter the circle of the 
ch&teau dissolved. Montmorency and Madame 
R^camier returned to Paris ; the Prince Augustus 
re-entered Prussia ; and Madame de Stael, accom- 
panied by her daughter, her youngest son, Schlegel, 
and Sismondi, set out for Germany, where she pro- 
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posed to resume her studies, begun at her former 
visit, preparatory for her next great work, the 
*Allemagne.' We get a glimpse or two of her 
journey there in Bettina von Amim's ' Correspon- 
dence of Goethe with a Child.' ^ Bettina wrote to 
Goethe's mother — ^ I will just tell you that I supped 
with Madame de Stael at Mainz. No lady would 
imdertake to sit beside her at the table, and un- 
comfortable enough it was. The gentlemen stood 
around the table and planted themselves behind us, 
elbowing one another, only to speak with her or 
look at her. They leaned quite over me, and I said 
in French, " Your adorers quite suflTocate me ; " at 
which she laughed. There came at last so many 
who all wanted to speak with her across and over 
me, that I could endure it no longer and said, 
"Your laurels press too heavily upon my shoulders." 
I got up and made my way through her admirers. 
Then Sismondi, her companion, came and kissed 
my hand, and said I had much talent. This he 
said over again to the rest, and they repeated it at 
least twenty times, as if I had been a Prince from 
whom everything sounds clever be it never so 
commonplace! I afterwards Hstened to her con- 
versation about Goethe. She said she had expected 
to see a second Werther, but was mistaken, for 
neither his manners nor person answered the cha- 
racter; and she regretted there was nothing of 
Werther about him. I was angry at such talk, and 

' Goethe's Brief toechsd ndt ekiem Exnd. 3 Tok. Berlin, 1835. 
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turned to Schlegel and said to him in German, * she 
has fallen into a two-fold error, first in her expec- 
tation, and then in her opinion.' We Germans 
think Goethe can shake out of his sleeve twenty- 
such heroes, quite as imposing for the French, but 
that he himself is quite another sort of hero/ 

Bettina, the rather mature * child correspon- 
dent' of Goethe, was not the most veracious of 
writers, and her capricious fancy played tricks with 
her narrations ; but, in her next allusions to the 
French travellers, we doubtless have an indication, 
at least, of the almost fantastic prejudice with which 
intellectual Germany, which had now effectively- 
broken away from the trammels of French literary- 
authority, and detested French political authority, 
beheld in the person of a turbaned woman the 
supreme living authority of French letters, attended 
by a cortege of intellectual idolaters. The sight was 
hardly compatible with German notions of either 
literature or woman. Bettina's next letter was 
addressed to Goethe himself. *My ill-luck,' she 
writes, * took me to Frankfort exactly as Madame 
de Stael passed through. I had already enjoyed 
her society a whole evening at Mainz. Your 
mother was well pleased to have my assistance, for 
she had been already informed that Madame de 
Stael would bring her a letter from you, and she 
wished me to play the interpreter, if she should need 
relief during the great catastrophe. The interview 
took place in the apartments of Maurice Bethmamu 
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Your mother, either through irony or fun, had 
decorated herself wonderfully, but with German 
humour and not in French taste. I must tell you 
that when I looked at your mother, with three 
feathers upon her head, which nodded on three 
different sides, one red, one white, and one blue — the 
French national colours — arising from out a field of 
sunflowers, my heart beat with joy and expectation. 
She was deeply rouged, and her great black eyes 
fired a burst of artillery. Eound her neck she 
wore the celebrated gold ornaments given her by 
the Queen of Prussia ; magnificent old-fashioned 
lace (a perfect heirloom) covered her bosom. 
Thus she stood, with white kid gloves. In one 
hand was a curiously wrought fan, with which she 
set the air in motion ; the other hand, which was 
bared, was quite covered with sparkUng stones. 
From time to time she took a pinch out of a gold 
snuff-box in which was set a miniature of you, re- 
presenting you with powdered ringlets, thoughtfully 
leaning your head upon your hand. The party of 
distinguished elder ladies formed a semicircle in 
Maurice Bethmann's bedchamber. On the purple 
carpet, in the centre of which was a leopard on a 
white ground, the company looked so stately that 
it might well be imposing. On the walls were 
ranged beautiful Indian plants, and the apartment 
was lighted by shaded glass globes. Opposite the 
semicircle stood the bed, upon a dais of two steps, 
also covered with purple tapestry; and on each 
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side was a candelabrum. I said to your mother, 
" Madame de Stael will think she is summoned 
before the Court of Love, for the bed yonder looks 
like the covered throne of Venus." It was thought 
that (in that case) she might have much to answer 
for. At last the long-expected personage came, 
through a suite of lighted apartments, accompanied 
by Benjamin Constant. She was dressed as Corinne. 
Her turban was of aurora or orange-coloured silk ; 
her dress of the same, with an orange tunic, girdled 
so high as to leave little room for her heart. Her 
black brows and lashes ghttered, as did also her 
lips, with a mysterious red. Her long gloves were 
drawn down, covering only her hand, in which she 
held the well-known laurel-sprig. As the apart- 
ment where she was expected is on a much lower 
level, she was obUged to descend four steps. Un- 
fortunately she held up her dress before instead of 
behind ; this gave the solemnity of her reception a 
terrible blow ; it looked very odd as, clad in com- 
plete oriental style, she marched down towards the 
stiff dames of the virtue-enrolled Frankfort society. 
Your mother darted a few significant glances at me 
whilst they were presented to each other. I had 
stationed myself apart to observe the whole scene. 
I perceived Madame de Stael's astonishment at the 
remarkable decorations and dress of your mother, 
who displayed immense pride. She spread out her 
robe with her left hand ; with her right she saluted; 
playing with her fan, and, bowing her head with 
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great condescension, she said, with an elevated voice, 
" Je suis la mere de Goethe " — I am the mother of 
Goethe. "Ah, je suis charm^e" — ^Ah, I am 
charmed — answered the authoress; and then fol- 
lowed a solemn stillness. Then ensued the presen- 
tation of her distinguished suite, Schlegel, Sismondi, 
and Cionstant, all curious to become acquainted 
with Goethe's mother. Your mother answered 
their civilities with a new year's wish in French, 
which, with solemn curtsies, she kept murmuring 
between her teeth. In short I think the audience 
was perfect, and gave a fine specimen of the Ger- 
man grandezza. Soon your mother beckoned me 
to her, and I was forced to play interpreter between 
them.' 

In this whimsical picture the stately Frau von 
Goethe appears to much less advantage than 
Madame de Stael herself. Her ceremonious irony 
must have been the perfection of affectation and 
discourtesy ; she was growing senile, and was vain 
of her importance as the ' mother of Goethe ; ' but 
we must make much allowance for the exagger- 
ating humour of Bettina, though the child corre- 
spondent was now about twenty-three years old.* 
The Germans were disposed at first to wonder at 
the French authoress, then to be equivocally sar- 
castic, but at last both to wonder and admire. 
They could never, however, entirely get rid of 
their first opinion, that there must be something 

' Her corraspoodenoe mtli Goetlie b^an in the precediog year. 

Vol. XL— 2 
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inadmissible in such high intellectual claims on the 
part of a woman, and she a Frenchwoman I Her 
books, indeed, surprised them, and her conversa- 
tion fairly dazzled their slower wits ; but she was 
so subtle, so oracular ^ The Pythoness might be- 
long to classic Greece, but could not come out of 
Prance. 

The American scholar George Ticknor met at 
Berlin, some thirty years later, the old prime 
minister Ancillon, who told him a characteristic 
anecdote of her visit to that city. * When she was 
here,' he said, ' she excited a great sensation, and 
had the men of letters of her time trotted up and 
down as it were before her, successively, to see 
their paces. I was present when Fichte's turn 
came. After talking a httle while, she said, " Now, 
Monsieur Fichte, will you be so kind as to give me, 
in fifteen minutes or so, a sort of idea, or aperqa^ of 
your system, so that I may know clearly what you 
mean by your ich (I), your moi (me) ; for I am 
entirely in the dark about it ? " The notion of ex- 
plaining, in a little quarter of an hour, to a person 
in total darkness, a system which he had been all 
his lifetime developing from a single principle 
within himself, and spinning as it were from his 
own bowels till its web embraced the whole uni- 
verse, was quite shocking to the philosopher's 
dignity. However, being much pressed, he began, 
in rather bad French, to do the best he could. 
But he had not gone on more than ten minutes 
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before Madame de Stael, who had followed him 
with the greatest attention, interrupted him with 
a countenance fiill of eagerness and satisfaction. 
"Ah ! it is sufficient ; I comprehend, I comprehend 
you perfectly, Monsieur Fichte ; your system is 
perfectly illustrated by a story in Baron Mun- 
chausen's Travels." Fichte looked like a tragedy, 
the faces of the rest of the company like a 
comidie larmoyante. Madame de Stael heeded 
neither, but went on. " For, when he arrived once 
on the banks of a vast river, where there was 
neither bridge nor ferry, nor even a poor boat or 
raft, he was at first quite confounded, quite in 
despair, until at last, his wits coming to his assist- 
ance, he took a good hold of his own sleeve and 
jumped himself over to the other side. Now, 
Monsieur Fichte, this, I take it, is just what you 
have done with your icA, your moi^ is it not? " There 
was so much truth in this, and so much esprit, that 
of course the efiect was irresistible on aU but poor 
Fichte himself. As for him he never forgave 
Madame de Stael, who certainly, however, had no 
malicious purpose of offending him, and who in 
fact praised him and his ich most abundantly in 
her"DerAllemagne."'» 

She arrived at Vienna in December 1807, where, 
as she wrote to the Duchess of Weimar, she re- 
ceived a 'marvellous reception' at the Court. 
Placing her youngest son in the Military School of 

* Ticknoi^s Life and Letters, 1 198. 
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that city, she remained there to attend his examina- 
tions. Meanwhile Schlegel gave, before an applaud- 
ing audience, his course of lectures on Dramatic 
Literature, the three volumes of which have been 
recognised by the hterary world as one of his most 
remarkable productions. 

The lavish attentions of courtiers were not what 
she wished at Vienna ; she complained of its lack 
of ' distinguished men * at the time. She wrote to 
Madame E^camier : ' I have need of a summer to 
indemnify me for this winter ; for I declare to you 
that I am ennuySe. The attraction of novelty sus- 
tained me at first. One becomes disgusted here 
with frivoUties. I assure you that with the excep- 
tion of my companions, the Prince Tuffiakin is at 
the top of all the world here ; he reigns in conversa- 
tion. They say the Prince Sapieka is in love with 
you ; you are the only woman of whom such a fact 
could be true without wishing it. Adieu, dear 
angel. Ah I it is sad to be in a strange land. 
" Happy those who have not seen the stranger at 
their feasts." Exile weighs heavily upon me. The 
Prince Tuffiakin has your portrait. He is to bring 
it to me to-morrow, I will make a f6te over it ! It 
ought to please you that I have heard you spoken 
of universally as a person of perfect conduct. Such 
is your reputation; don't trouble yourself for 
wounded enemies ; be satisfied with what you are 
in the general opinion. Adieu 1 adieu I Speak to 
me, above all, of our next meeting.' Again she 
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writes, on receiving a robe from her beautiful 
correspondent : * How this gift touches me ! I gaze 
on it to find the imprint of your beauty. I will 
wear it on Tuesday, when I take leave of the Court. 
I will say to everyone that I have received it from 
you, and make all the men sigh that you do not 
wear it here yourself. I have not enjoyed myself 
this winter. The Prince Augustus writes me a letter 
full of you. He speaks with enthusiasm of your 
letters, of your intellect, of your character. I de- 
clare you are the happiest person in the world, 
though you will not beUeve me. In leaving this 
city I feel as if I were saying a last adieu to you, 
for it seems that your memory has inhabited it 
with me for these five months. I shall be at Coppet 
on June 30 (1808), where I hope to find Mathieu 
de Montmorency. How could he suppose I would 
remain in Germany when I can have the chance of 
seeing him ? All Germany is not worth two days 
in his company. Adieu, dear angel ! The Prince 
Tuffiakin will be with you in fifteen days. Ah, 
how I envy all who approach you ! ' 

From Vienna she wrote to Talleyrand (April 3, 
1808) : ' You will be astonished to receive a letter 
from me, whom you have forgotten. At this 
distance it seems to me that I address you as from 
another world, and my life has changed so much 
that I can readily fall iuto this delusion. I have 
requested my son to see you and demand of you 
frankly and simply to interest yourself in the pay- 
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ment of our claim of two millions, which consti- 
tutes more than half our fortune and the inheritance 
of my children. It is a cruel pain for me to think 
that I injure my family — that they would be paid 
to-morrow, if I no longer existed. This debt has 
a character so sacred, that the Emperor's prejudice 
against me can alone prevent him from settling it. 
I have said sufficient for you to divine all. You 
wrote me thirteen years ago from America, " If I 
must remain even one year more here, I shall die." 
I could say as much of my exile. I succumb be- 
neath it, but the time of pity is past ; necessity has 
taken its place. See, meanwhile, if you can render 
any service to my children.' She adds her usual 
lamentations over her sufferings, and the impossi- 
biUty of satisfying Bonaparte, and concludes as 
follows : * Adieu, shall I never again talk to you ? 
I think of going to America ; a country is necessary 
for my sons ; I will inquire in New York where 
you have lodged. There are moments in which, 
notwithstanding my profound disgust of life, I am 
somewhat amiable; then I think I have learned 
this language from you ; but with whom can I 
speak it? Having so superior a mind, do you 
not sometimes recognise sorrow as inseparable 
from all things? As for me, I wish to distract 
myself but cannot ; that which afflicts me above 
aU else is my inabihty to give to my children either 
their country or their patrimony. If you can 
rescue me from this sorrow I will join this moment 
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to our last conversation, and the interval shall be 
filled and crowned/ ^ 

Again she writes to Madame Becamier, from 
Weimar, where, in 1804, she received the first 
news of the death of her father : * I sufier cruelly 
here ; you may imagine what memories seize me. 
But I believe it a duty to make this sacrifice for 
the admirable woman who is the sovereign of this 
little state. I found her iU. Her heroic courage 
during the battle of Jena has, I fear, permanently 
prostrated her health. Alas, how unhappy is all 
this world I I have been received in Saxe- Weimar 
in an astonishing manner ; as I passed a gate, the 
officer of the barrier stopped my carriage and said 
that for years his chief desire has been to see me, 
and that he would die content after having at last 
had that pleasure; and this scene under various 
forms has been renewed many times in the hotels. 
See what I have, dear Juliette, as the only indem- 
nity for the loss of all the happiness of my life.' 

Little Weimar had for her attractions which 
eclipsed all the glories of the Austrian capital. Of 
the latter she writes : *It has no arts save music ; its 
grand assemblies are characterised more by cere- 
mony than pleasure, by a politeness which is mere 
obsequiousness to an unpolished aristocracy. The 
line of demarcation between different classes is 
more inflexible than in other parts of Germany ; 

^ Larousae's Qrmd Dictionnaire TTmvend du 19* S&cU, xiv. 
PariB, 1876. 
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the sovereign has no taste, but rather a disdain 
for letters, and consequently there is an absolute 
absence of emulation in the labours of the mind/ 
She had obviated, however, in her own household 
circle, these disadvantages. Sismondi lodged with 
her and was, says his biographer, 'surrounded, 
especially at her Monday suppers, with an elite 
society which comprised men and women who were 
most distinguished by rank and talent — persons 
of polished manners and sparkling language. He 
there played comedies with princes, dukes, and 
counts, of Germany and Eussia.' But they are 
described as otherwise * inert, without motives, 
without will, discouraged and depressed by the 
condition of the Court.* 

While she was still in Germany, her eldest son 
(then about seventeen years of age) had an inter- 
view with Bonaparte as the latter passed through 
Savoy, and entreated him to mitigate, at least, the 
proscription of his mother. The youth made a 
record of the conversation ; it shows much good 
sense and generous temper on his part, in contrast 
with the imperious selfishness of the Emperor. 
* Your mother,' said the latter, * could not be six 
months in Paris before I should be compelled to 
send her to BicStre, or the Temple. I should re- 
gret this necessity, for it would make a noise and 
might injure me a little in public opinion. Say, 
therefore, to her, that as long as I live she cannot 
re-enter Paris. I see what you wish, but it cannot 
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be ; she will commit follies ; she will have the world 
around her ; she will make jokes about me/ &c.^ 

In June, 1808, she was again at Coppet working 
on the ' Allemagne/ Baron von Vohgt, a man of 
intellect, was there, assisting her by his conversa- 
tions ; Sismondi was there, preparing the fifth 
volume of his 'Italian Eepubhcs;' Schlegel was 
there, busy in the preparation of his lectures on 
Dramatic Art, for pubUcation at Heidelberg ; 
Constant was there, preparing his ' Wallenstein' for 
the press; Mathieu de Montmorency spent some 
time there, and no man was more welcome ; Etienne 
Dumont, the associate of Mirabeau (some of whose 
best speeches he composed), afterwards the friend 
and editor of Jeremy Bentham, was there, occa- 
sionally at least.* Madame E^camier cheered her 
friend by frequent letters, and by the promise of a 
visit, and of her company in another journey to 
Vienna. Letters passed often between Weimar and 
Coppet ; the Duchess Louise, esteemed, since the 
battle of Jena, even by Napoleon's own admission, 
as one of the great characters of the time, kept up 
her correspondence with the authoress, and the 
marble bust of the latter, by Tieck, was honoured 
with a place in the palace of Weimar. 

< (Ekcres diverteB de la Baronne de StaeL Paria, 1829. 

* The contioyeny excited by Dumont's poethumoas Souvenirs 
(1S32) about the composition of Mirabeau's speeches by Dumont, 
Reybaz, Ckviftre, and Du Roveray— all Swiss— has been conclusiyely 
settled by more than fifty letters of Mirabeau, left by Beybaz to the 
public library of Geneya, where they are deposited. 

2* 
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CHAPTER XXV 

LIFE AT COPPET. 

Madame K^camier— BeligiouB Conyersation with Madame de Kriidner 
— The Dachess of Saxe Weimar — Werner^His Accomit of Coppet 
— Oehlenschlaeger a Guest there — ^Ritter's Vidts — ^Her Opinion on 
Preaching — Her IMatinction between Morality and Religion. 

The years 1808, 1809, and 1810 were devoted to 
the preparation of her work on Germany ; but the 
hospitalities and amusements of Coppet went on as 
usual. We are dependent on casual letters, and 
other contemporary but mostly ephemeral sources, 
for some glimpses of the interior of the chfiteau 
during this period. Soon after the return of its 
hostess Madame E^camier proposed to visit her in 
the coming autumn ; but she declined the offer, 
fearing it might involve her friend in her own per- 
secutions, a calamity which subsequently befel her. 
* It is kind of you,' she wrote, ' to think of reUeving 
my sad winter months. No, indeed, I cannot ac- 
cept such a sacrifice. Should there not be war, I 
will return to my son at Vienna. It is next year 
that I hope to see you somewhere ; it will be too 
much to pass two years away from you. Mathieu 
de Montmorency has been here ten days ; in ten 
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days more I shall lose him. It is thus that life 
passes ; friendship for me is only suffering. Per- 
haps in case of war Prince Augustus will remain 
at Koenigsburg. I have received a letter from his 
sister, who wishes to see me at Toeplitz. Can you 
be tempted to accompany me ? They expect you 
there. But only exiles need to travel ; I am al- 
ways struggling between the desire of seeing and 
the fear of injuring you. I send you a Vienna 
robe ; it is not as magnificent as your gift to me, 
but you will look well in it.' — 'I have met the 
Prince of Bavaria* (afterwards King Ludwig), 
* who eagerly demanded news of you ; he tells me 
that the Government disapproves his friendship for 
both you and me. He has intellect, but it is en- 
closed in an inferior casket.' ^ 

In 1808 she had another interview with Madame 
de Kriidner, who was now animated with the in- 
tensest ardour for her new life, and had gone to 
Geneva in prosecution of the religious mission 
which she pursued with unabated zeal over much 
of Europe through the remainder of her years. 
She spoke with fervour to Madame de Stael of her 
spiritual consolations, of the delicious calm she 
enjoyed after so many storms. *Ah, yes,' re- 
sponded Madame de Stael, ' it is this repose that I 
need, this calm after which I sigh, and that I can- 
not obtain.' Madame de Krildner's daughter, who 
shared her mother's devout zeal, replied ; * Never- 

* Coppest et Weimar, v« 
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theless, Madame, it is not in repose that one ad- 
vances/ 'Pardon me, Mademoiselle,' rejoined 
Madame de Stael, with her characteristic readiness 
and courtesy, ' pardon me, you are precisely a proof 
of the contrary.' Her clear and candid reason 
could not fail to perceive the weaker elements of 
Madame de Kriidner's nature ; but sincere piety 
always commanded her reverent interest, and she 
could not conceive of piety as destitute of enthu- 
siasm. In the *Allemagne,' which she was now 
writing, she says : * If enthusiasm intoxicates the 
soul with happiness, it also, by a singular prestige, 
sustains the soul in misfortune. It leaves behind 
it some profound and luminous trace. It serves 
as a refuge against the bitterest sorrows, and it is 
the only sentiment which can calm without chilling 
us.'^ A year later Madame de Krlidner's bio- 
grapher says that her relations with Madame de 
Stael had become more intimate since the interview 
at Geneva. They corresponded ; and Madame de 
Krtldner wrote her ' of her consolations, her calm, 
the joys of prayer and of the love of God.' She 
recounted to her her life, but without relating the 
extraordinary facts which would have astonished 
without edifying her. She had a high idea of the 
sincerity of Madame de Stael, and beheved that she 
would discover the truth. She admired the vivid 
sensibility, the good sense and uprightness of her 
passionate soul, so apparent in all her life and 
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writings, and, confiding in the ultimate success of 
her appeals, did not press them with indiscreet 
zeal. * Madame de Stael,' she wrote, * feels herself 
to be very far from the haven. She is frank and 
true. I fear the efiect of over much zeal with her; 
this is useless, it is necessary to let her take her 
own way ; it is necessary to pray ; time is neces- 
sary, and the disgust of the world, and a thousand 
things which cannot be hastened. She cannot be 
compelled ; God alone can draw her ; she will not 
escape him.' * Madame de Stael could be an enthu- 
siast, but hardly a mystic, still less a fanatic. 

To the Duchess of Saxe Weimar she wrote 
(February, 1809), * I have sent you " Wallenstein," 
and am impatient to know your estimate of it. 
Has the Duke received the " Duke de ligne," edited 
by me ? * I should hke to have his opinion of it. 
" Wallenstein " makes a great sensation in Paris ; 
it is a literary event ; the critics contend for and 
against it with furor. My son Auguste will leave 
in May for America ; I look with great emotion to 
such a separation.* I shaU pass the summer at 
Coppet, and I hope to publish my book in the 
following winter. This is all I know of my sad 
future. Have you been told that we acted one of 
Werner's pieces here, and that the lady of honour 
of your sister the Queen ' (Dowager of Prussia) 

» Vie, &c. i. 

^ She pablislied in 1809 Zettres et PensSes du Prinoe de lAtpie. 
See her Prefaoey (Euvres, ii. 

* The youDg Baron did not go to Americft. 
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* acted the part of the wife ? The piece is singular 
and produced extraordinary effects. I pray you 
continue to remember me kindly. Whenever a 
profound discouragement seizes me, I think that 
you love me and my soul is reUeved.' 

Werner was one of her most interesting guests 
at this time. In another letter to the Duchess she 
says: a am singularly attached to him; such a 
union of intellect and heart, of nature and enthu- 
siasm, of gaiety and sadness, is quite unique, and 
what tact combined with force he has.' Wer- 
ner was a * character ' — eccentric, capricious, vivid 
with enthusiasm, a lyrical poet and author of 
numerous tragedies, a mystic, ' half sociaUstic, half 
religious,' • and singularly devoted to Freemasonry, 
which, with his other hobbies, he endeavoured to 
promote by his dramatic talents. His youth was 
spent in excessive dissipation ; a few years after our 
present date he renounced Protestantism in Rome, 
became a CathoUc priest, and devoted himself 
with his characteristic ardour to preaching. His 
passionate and poetic style in the pulpit rendered 
him extremely popular. Some of his sermons 
remain in print. His tragedy on the * Death of 
the Maccabees ' was written after he became a priest, 
as were also some good examples of his religious 
poetry. Oehlenschlaeger wrote : * One day Werner 
entered the hall with a profound reverence, having 
a large snuff-box in his narrow vest pocket, and 
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his nose full of tobacco. He spoke French badly, 
but that did not annoy him in the least. He daily 
discussed, in his patois, at the table, his mystic 
aesthetics ; they listened to him very devoutly, and 
he did not fail to make converts.' '' Werner wrote 
to Counsellor Schneffer that ' Madame de Stael is 
a queen, and no man of intelligence who comes 
within her circle can escape from it, for she retains 
us by a sort of magic. These men are not, as is 
foolishly supposed in Germany, busied in assisting 
her literary works ; on the contrary they receive 
from her a social education. She possesses an ad- 
mirable talent for harmonising the most divergent 
elements, and all who approach her, however di- 
vided in opinions, are united in adoring this idol. 
She is of middle size, and her figure, without 
having the elegance of a nymph, is very well pro- 
portioned. She is vigorous and a brunette; her 
face is certainly not very beautiful, but you forget 
all else as soon as you see her superb eyes, in 
which a great divine soul not only sparkles but 
shoots out fire and flame.' 

Oehlenschlaeger, the Danish poet, was a guest 
at Coppet about this time, and recounts his im- 
pressions of its cultivated society. He was still a 
young man, full of genius, but with the usual 
sensitiveness and caprices of the artistic tempera- 
ment. He was now rapidly producing those great 
works which soon made him the * national poet ' of 

V Morell*s Karl van Banstetten &c. Winterthur, 1864. 
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the Danes, and the acknowledged Scandinavian 
chief of the Eomantic school. Besides his drama- 
tic talent, he was already distinguished by that 
varied culture which rendered his aesthetic lec- 
tures at the University of Copenhagen a centre 
of attraction to crowded assemblies down to the 
middle of our century. Before his present visit to 
Coppet, he had mingled with youthful enthusiasm 
in the literary society of Madame de Stael in the 
Eue du Bac at Paris, and she had invited him to 
spend a summer at her ch&teau. In the capital 
he had found consolation, while struggling with 
pecuniary embarrassments, in her imrivalled con- 
versation and that of Schlegel and Constant, and 
composed, in his 'humble chamber,' three of his 
' most noble tragedies,' his * Hakon Jarl,' * Palnatoke,' 
and * Axel and Walborg,' which he sent to Copen- 
hagen, where they were received with acclamation.® 
Of his visit to Coppet he writes : ' Madame de Stael 
greeted me with cordiality and entreated me to 
spend some weeks with her, indulging in graceful 
pleasantries meanwhile on the faults of my French. 
I then addressed her in German, which she un- 
derstood very well, as did also her two children. 
I found with her Benjamin Constant, Augustus 
Schlegel, the old Baron Vohgt of Altona, Bon- 
stetten of Geneva, the celebrated Sismondi, and the 
Count de Sabran, the only person in all the com- 

• OMenschlaeger, le Pokte National du Banemark, par J. Le Fevre 
Deumier, iv. Paris^ 1854. 
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pany who did not know German. Schlegel seemed 
to me polished but cold. Madame de Stael was not 
beautiful, but there was in the lustre of her black 
eyes an irresistible charm ; and she possessed in 
the highest degree the power of subduing opinion- 
ated men, and of reconciling repellent characters. 
Her voice was strong, her face was somewhat 
masculine, but her soul was tender and deUcate. 
She was writing at this time her book on Germany, 
and read to us parts of it every day ; she has been 
accused of not having studied the books of which 
she speaks in this work, and of being completely 
subject to the dictation of Schlegel. This is false. 
She read German with the greatest ease. Schlegel 
had doubtless some influence with her, but she 
often disputed his opinions and accused him of par- 
tiaUty. Schlegel, for whose erudition and intellect 
I have great respect, was in fact imbued with 
partiality. He placed Calderon above Shakespeare ; 
he severely blamed Luther and Herder. He was, 
like his brother, infatuated with aristocracy. If 
you add to aU the quaUties of Madame de Stael 
her wealth and her generosity, you will not be 
astonished that she lived in her enchanted chateau 
as a queen or a fairy. Her magic wand was a 
little branch of a tree, which a domestic placed 
every day on the table by the side of her plate, 
and which she handled during the conversations.' 
A fan, an ivory or silver paper-knife, or a simple 
roll of paper, was sometimes her sceptre. 
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Coppet was not entirely an intellectual heaven ; 
its little court, like all other courts, like that of 
Olympus itself, had its internal disturbances, and 
both the head and heart of its queen were some- 
times tasked to maintain its tranquillity amidst 
the varied and aspiring courtiers who, though 
always ready to bow under her gracious sway, 
were sensitive rivals and tenacious of the creeds of 
their respective poUtical, hterary, or philosophi- 
cal schools. Two such susceptible and eccentric 
characters as Werner and Oehlenschlaeger could 
hardly contribute to its good order. They were 
both consummately vain. The Dane was inces- 
santly presenting his unfledged hterary productions 
for criticism, or rather for admiration. The Ger- 
man was mysteriously reticent of his until he 
could give them flight in faU plumage. Oehlen- 
schlaeger resented this lack of confidence and reci- 
procity, and a whimsical scene ensued which re- 
quired the best management of the hostess. ' What 
do you think?' cried the Dane. 'I have sub- 
mitted my new piece to him, and he will not say a 
word to me about his own ; is not this a shame ? ' 
'Why?' asked Madame de Stael, gaily; * Werner 
feels independent of everybody, and can be so ; his 
talents justify him. With you, my friend, the case 
is otherwise ; you are developing yourself.' The 
answer was frank but not impertinent. The of- 
fended poet said not another word, but suddenly 
quitting the place, retreated to his chamber and 
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prepared to leave the ch&teau. As lie did not re- 
appear at the accustomed hour, she sent to in- 
quire what detained him. On learning that he was 
about to depart she went to him herself, and ap- 
peased him at last by her fascinating influence. 
' Acknowledge,' he cried, as his irritation gave way, 
* that I have reason on my side ; you do not know 
my works, perhaps ; I have written as much as 
Werner; I do not believe that I have much to 
learn from him. K I had to return to school, it 
would not be to him.' Madame de Stael did not 
attempt to justify her preference, but acknowledg- 
ing that her friendship for Werner might have 
carried her too far, she won again the heart of the 
exasperated poet, and led him back to the com- 
pany. He lost, as we have seen, none of his good 
opinions of his hostess ; on the contrary, he worked 
diligently in the ch&teau during several weeks on 
a composition which he designed to be a * Souvenir 
of Coppet ' — his * Correggio,' which has been called 
(not altogether justly), *the richest gem in the 
jewel-casket of Oehlenschlaeger.' ^ 

Karl Bitter, traveUing in Switzerland about this 
period, says : ' Her hospitable ch&teau stands open 
for all inteUigent foreigners. I was diffident of 
introducing myself there, but I was deeply inte- 
rested to visit this lady and her guests, so educated 
and so educating.' He met her in Geneva, and 
aflterwards, by invitation, at Coppet. *Led on by 

* Deumier's OehleTischlaeger, !▼• 
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Schlegel/ he continues, ' we came quickly to speak 
of German history, art, and language. I found out 
her knowledge of them. We went to the table, 
where we were lively enough, and hons mots, puns, 
witticisms, flew right and left. Madame de Stael 
appeared to me more interesting than when I saw 
her at Frankfort. I am sure she must always gain 
by a more intimate acquaintance. She haa rare 
goodness of heart and a charming simplicity. She 
pronounced German very well, and cited our 
authors readily. She conversed also in English 
and Italian, and quoted Latin sometimes, but 
without aflectation. I have seen her often 
brilliant and at times truly inspired.' He mentions 
an instance of her inspiration in a conversation in 
which Sismondi undertook the defence of a preacher 
whom they had recently heard, and whose discourse 
was more didactic than religious. Sismondi's faith 
was that of his American friend and correspondent, 
Channing of Boston.^ Eeligion, he contended, 
must be substantially morality; otherwise it will 
rest only in feeling, and, having no principle, it will 
become isolated, and therefore fanciful and fanatical, 
and produce those excesses from which Europe 
has suffered for ages so many evils. Eeligion 
needs firmness ; the understanding can alone give 
it firmness. Madame de Stael responded, and her 
* inspiration,' continues Bitter, 'lasted nearly an 

* See bis letters to Channing, FragmenlB de son Journal et Corre- 
ipondance, Gen6ve, 1857. 
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hour. Never in the whole course of my life have 
I felt more nervous agitation ; I had cramps even 
to the ends of my fingers. There was in her some- 
thing of that power which Alcibiades attributes, in 
the Banquet, to the word of Socrates.' 

This conversation was profoundly interesting to 
the earnest mind of Eitter, more even for its theo- 
logical significance than for its extraordinary elo- 
quence. It confirmed in him that spiritual tendency 
which, contrary, as he says, to his early habits of 
thought, ripened at last into the pure, simple, rich 
moraJ life which consoled and beautified the de- 
clining years of the great geographer. *Sismondi,' 
he remarks, * had been very emphatic at first, but 
his words were to Madame de Stael's mind like fire 
falhng upon tinder. She attacked his narrow view 
of rehgion on all sides with overwhelming arguments 
and examples. She showed the higher relation of 
religion to the nature of man, as the source of all 
virtue, the condition of all moraUty ; how moraUty 
is a necessity of our ordinary life, religion a neces- 
sity of our higher life ; morahty directs us, but it 
presupposes a force, a power to be directed ; mora- 
lity is didactic and appeals to the understanding, 
religion inspires, pervades our whole being, and 
brings us into direct communion with the Deity. 
This is the true function of pubhc worship. This 
elevation of the whole man is at the same time an 
ennobling of each part in detail. A strong religious 
sentiment may be the source of all moral principles 
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and actions. The subject was so entirely congenial 
to her, her analysis was so clear, her illustrations so 
luminous, her .positions so crowded with ideas, that 
I consider this conversation one of the most inte- 
resting facts in my life. Sismondi, who could no 
longer defend himself, exclaimed : " But would 
you not have morality in sermons? To what 
will all feeling lead if not directed by reason?" 
She agreed with him heartily, and replied, " I would 
have reason, but not reasoning^ in every sermon." 
But I find it impossible to reproduce such a con- 
versation. I have found that she appears to much 
more advantage in conversation than in her writ- 
ings. She is regal, queenly in the former.' Eitter 
alludes to many other interesting discussions with 
the select minds of Coppet, especially with Schlegel, 
who was now deep in the study of the NibelungenUed, 
and disposed to talk about it ; but none of them, he 
says, made so deep an impression upon his mind as 
this magnificent conversation. Though chiefly on 
preaching, it related to ' the essence of religion, and 
her thoughts and feelings were expressed with a 
captivating power, a fire, and an irrefutable logic,' 
before which no opposition could stand. ' If she 
has not the first imagination in Europe, she is 
certainly one of the most gifted of women;' — *all 
Geneva was talking about her ' — * a lady who is 
banished from her country by an Emperor who 
does not fear all Europe, yet is frightened at her/ 
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*Her intimate friends are all fascinated by her. 
Apart from her amiability, her misfortunes, and 
the inward power with which she confronts the 
scoffing of fate, give her the greatest claim to 
our admiring sympathy.' * 

' Cixrl JRitter: em LdtensMd, nach teinem hantkchrifilichen Nach" 
lots dmrgetteUty yon G. Erammer, i. p. 290. 2 vols. Halle, 1864. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

LIFE AT OOPPET — CONTINUED. 

Madame k Bran, the Artist, at Ooppet— Her Portrait of Coxinne — Sift- 
mondi's Letters to the Ooantees of Albany about Coppet — ^Bon- 
stetten in loye with the Ck>untees— Madame de Stael and Tahna— 
The ' AJlemagne' — Sismondi*s Opinion of it— Theology at Coppet 
— ^Baron Vohgt there— Ohateauneux—Bonstetton^s Account of 
Coppet. 

'Madame le Brun, the artist, travelled in Switzerland 
in 1808 and 1809, and spent some time at Coppet, 
greatly enjoying its society, and making one of the 
most noted portraits of* the authoress. In a letter 
to the Countess Potocka, she writes: 'I have 
passed a week with Madame de Stael, and have 
read her last romance, " Corinne, ou ITtaUe." 
Her face so animated and so full of genius has 
given me the idea of representing her as Corinne 
seated on a rock with a lyre in her hand. I paint 
her in antique costume. She is not beautiful, but 
the animation of her visage takes the place of 
beauty. To aid the expression I wished to give 
her, I entreated her to recite tragic verses while I 
painted. She declaimed passages from Corneille 
and Kacine. I propose to take the portrait to 
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Paris and there give it the last touches. I find 
many persons estabhshed at Coppet : the beauti- 
ful Madame B^camier, the Count de Sabran, a 
young Englishwoman, Benjamin Constant, &c. Its 
society is continually renewed. They come to 
visit the illustrious exile who is pursued by the 
rancour of the Emperor. Her two sons are now 
with her under the instruction of the German 
scholar Schlegel ; her daughter is very beautiful, 
and has a passionate love of study. Madame de 
Stael receives with grace and without affectation ; 
she leaves her company free all the morning ; but 
they unite in the evening. It is only after dinner 
that they can converse with her. She then walks 
in her «afon, holding in her hand a Uttle green 
branch ; and her words have an ardour quite 
peculiar to her; it is impossible to interrupt 
her. At these times she produces on one the 
effect of an improvisatrice. I have seen "Semi- 
ramis*' played at Coppet. Madame de Stael 
acted as Azema ; she was very successful in some 
passages of this r^fe, but her acting was un- 
equal. Madame Eecamier, her friend, nearly died 
with fear in her part of Semiramis ; M. de Sabran 
was not too much at home in his rbU of Arsace. 
I have always observed that comedies and proverbs 
can be tolerably well played in society, but never 
tragedies.' ^ 

^ SaiKomiTB de Madame ViffSe le Brutiy iL Paris, 1869. The por- 
trait here mentioned was during many years in the family of Madame 
Necker de Saussuxey but is now in the Muste Bath of Geneva. 
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One of her most appreciative guests, who still 
lives, insists that she was as successful in tragedy 
as in comedy. *The great saUe of the rez-de- 
chaussie of the chfi.teau was,* he writes, * converted 
into a complete and permanent theatre ; and there 
she and her friends acted not merely comedy, but 
more frequently tragedy. The Marquis de Sabran, 
being small of stature, appeared nearly crushed 
under the helmet of Pyrrhus ; Madame E^camier 
represented Andromache, and Madame de Stael 
personated with marvellous effect Hermione. The 
Counts de la BMoyere threw their youthful French 
vivacity into the plays. From time to time Ma- 
dame de Stael left her feudal home and trans- 
ported aU her noble cortege to Geneva, where they 
gave representations in the great building called 
the Douane, on the Place du Molard. All the best 
society of the city descended from the Eue des 
Granges or the Taconnerie into this large hall of 
the common people, borne thither by an irresistible 
impulse — a place where they seldom deigned to be 
found, especially at night. There I still see Madame 
de Stael, imposing and terrible, in the rdle of 
Phaedra ; and Benjamin Constant, but not, as they 
have lately reported him, personating Hippoly- 
tus in blue spectacles which he absolutely refused 
to lay aside. The Genevese were enthusiastically 
grateful for the complaisance of Madame de Stael 
in thus bringing among them her actors and thea- 
trical apparatus. I agree with her cousin that in 
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tragedy she produced truly grand effects. When 
she could identiiy herself, by her predominant 
natural susceptibiUties, with her characters, when 
the sentiments she was to represent on the stage 
were in perfect harmony with those which filled her 
own heart, she moved aU her audience profoundly. 
Such, for example, I remember, was the effect of 
her Biblical play, in which she retraces the history 
of Hagar in the desert sustaining her child who 
was perishing of thirst. She personated Hagar, 
and her young daughter, Albertine, the child. 
Nothing could be more heart-rending than the 
despair of the mother beholding her child about 
to expire for lack of water which she could not 
discover in the desert. Madame de Stael and her 
daughter were sublime in the expression of their 
respective sentiments ; maternal and filial love 
were irresistibly affecting in the ardour of their 
reciprocal embraces.' ^ 

Sismondi sent to the Countess of Albany fre- 
quent news of Coppet and of its principal guests, 
particularly of Bonstetten, who was a universal 
favourite by reason of the geniahty of his heart 
as well as the originality of his mind. The ' royal 
countess* had some tender recollections of the 
amiable philosopher, and her Coppet correspon- 
dents probably supposed that their tacit allusions 
to them would afford her pleasure. Bonstetten^ 

' Pictot de Serg/s manuaciipt Sow^emre, 
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in his old age,* records with evident feeUng the 
romantic episode of his youth which kept her I 
memory still fresh in his soul. * The society of the 
Stuarts,' he says, *had a great charm for me. 
The king' — her brutalised husband, Charles 
Edward, the Pretender — * showed me friendship. 
I was in love with the queen, without avowing it ; 
she loved me without then acknowledging it.' 
They frequently corresponded. * In 1780,' he con- 
tinues, ' she separated from her husband, and re- 
tired into a convent (Santi Apostoh, Eome) whence 
she wrote me letters fuU of vivacity and affection. 
A few years later she appointed me a meeting 
at Baden, in Switzerland. I received at the same 
time a letter from Madame Necker, who invited 
me to visit her, her husband and daughter, at 
Lausanne. Uncertain which to accept, and when 
on the point of deciding for the queen, I was in- 
formed that she was accompanied by a young 
Italian, who was ardently in love with her. He 
was Alfieri, then without distinction. I decided 
for the Neckers.' It was in this visit that he 
saw again, after some years, the precocious child 
of St. Ouen now, as we have before cited, ' full 
of the charms of youth, of intellect, and of co- 
quetry.' The * queen of hearts,' as he named the 
Countess, *was, when I saw her at Eome, of 
middling size, blonde, with dark blue eyes, a nose 
slightly turned up, a fair complexion Uke that 

* Ilia Souvemra were written in 1832, when he was eighty-flevan 
yean old. 
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fe, of the English, and was gay, piquant, and sensible 
bei enough to turn all heads. Thirty-three years later 
tie; I saw again her whom I had left a budding rose. 
lie. Happily it was in the twilight ; she had the same 
le^ voice and a little of the same look ; all the rest 
![ was gone ; she was an old woman. But I forced 
[. my heart to enshrine as by magic her whom I 
I had seen at Eome. My first care on returning 
I- to my lodging was to face the mirror and see 
whether I looked old. I was astonished not to 
e find myself horrible. The Queen of England had, 
!. meanwhile, an air of dignity which befitted her 
: age, and still more the buskin style of Alfieri with 
whom she lived.' 

But let us return to the date of our narrative. 
Sismondi wrote to her from Coppet (August 12, 
1808) : * You have been impressed without doubt 
with the perfect amiability of Bonstetten, whom 
you have lost from view for so many years. The 
more I compare him with all whom I know, the 
more I am struck and confounded by the ever- 
fresh grace and activity of his mind. It is not 
the present generation nor the education of our 
times that can produce such a man.* We have 

^ There is a bust of him by Christen in the Bath Moseom of 
Geneya—a head worthy of the classic Greek, This gallery has 
quite a collection of portraits and busts of the dramatic persona of our 
narrative. Befddes Madame le Brun's painting, and the bust of Bon- 
stetten, there is a bust of Madame de Stael ; a bust by Houdan, 
and a miniature in enamel, of Necker ; busts of Sismondi (by Pradier), 
of Benjamin Constant (by Bra), of Etienne Dumont (by David); 
poTtraits of Candolle, Dr. Tronchin, &c. There are examines also iu 
the gallery of the neighbouring University. 
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passed the greater part of the summer at Coppet 
with Madame de Stael, Constant, and Schlegel. 
We frequently have guests worthy of such society, 
and forget there the beautiful sky of Italy ; never- 
theless some of us think of returning some day or 
other, and all those of us who have known you 
entertain among their chief motives for revisiting 
Florence their desire to see you.' Later he writes : 
* We have had at Coppet Werner the tragic poet, 
author of " Luther," of " Wanda," of " Attila," and 
one of the most distinguished men of Germany. I 
hope you will become acquainted with him if he 
goes to Italy. One is happy to know, through its 
chief prophet, that mystic poetry which has com- 
pletely assumed the ascendency in Germany, and 
holds all that country in a sort of somnambulism. 
Werner is a man of very much intellect, of exceeding 
grace, of tact and gaiety of mind, to which he joins 
sensibility and profundity. He considers himself 
called to go forth and preach love through the 
world ; he is the apostle and professor of love. 
His tragedies have no other object than to spread 
the rehgion of holy love, and they ought to succeed, 
for he has the most admirable versification yet seen 
in Germany, and an imagination so rich and so 
original, that in spite of his mental eccentricities 
we cannot but admire him.' In May, 1809, he 
writes: 'We are at present reunited at Coppet. 
Madame de Stael has all her children around her, 
but the eldest is about to leave for America to 
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look after her estates there, and to make arrange- 
ments for the voyage of his mother, for she wishes 
next year to seek peace and liberty beyond the 
Atlantic. It is impossible to tell you how much I 
suffer from this prospect, how deeply I am plunged 
in misery at the thought of the soUtude I must 
then endure. The eight or nine years that I have 
known her, Uving always near her, and becoming 
more attached to her every day, have rendered 
her society a necessity of my life. Ennui, sadness, 
discouragement, oppress me whenever I am far 
from her. We have still here Sabran and Schlegel, 
and Bonstetten will soon return. We are assured 
of the most brilliant company from Paris for the 
next summer, but I am not anxious for it. I 
wish not to add to our circle.' 

In the same month he writes: 'Madame de 
Stael goes to Lyons, accompanied by her eldest son. 
She wiU stay there as long as Talma continues to 
play in tragedy at its theatre. Alas I she goes to 
seek distraction with little hope of finding it. Her 
son will soon leave for America; a considerable 
portion of their fortune is beyond the Atlantic, and 
at this moment, when all this old corrupt world is 
falling into dissolution, it is more important than 
ever to secure a retreat, a means of independ- 
ence, a guarantee of liberty, beyond the circle of 
our European revolutions. However wise such a 
voyage may be, she suffers intensely at the thought 
of it. But enough for our individual troubles ; you 
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know what are the public ones, how every cou- 
rier announces disasters upon the friends to whom 
we are attached, the hosts to whose hospitahty we 
have been indebted, upon enture cities which are 
ruined or burned. You can judge what is our 
habitual sadness. No one of us has any more 
courage to labour. One takes a disgust for Htera- 
ture, for study, for thought, when life is so heavy ; 
one feels himself in the midst of universal death. 
I would hke to sleep always, to relieve myself of 
the impressions of the events of the day, and the 
useless effort which a powerless philosophy makes 
to turn in upon itself for comfort in such times.' 

Some three weeks later he writes to the Countess 
from Lyons, whither he had gone to join Madame de 
Stael. * If she goes ' (to America) * I will go im- 
mediately to Italy to attempt to relieve my mind 
of this immense loss, and to seek some distraction 
in a change of scene and of habits. I have told 
you that she is here to see Talma. I have followed 
with hardly an object — less to see the king of the 
French stage than not to be separated from her in 
the state of sadness and even of illness which she 
is now enduring. I will return to Geneva the day 
after to-morrow ; she will return in about a fortnight. 
She has desired long and ardently to see Talma ; she 
has spoken often of this privation as one of the 
great misfortunes of her exile ; but now her mind 
is little free to enjoy the drama. Nevertheless, as 
she combines in herself tragic talent with that of 
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declamation, it is of all things that which, apart 
from her affections, can most powerfully interest 
her. Bonstetten returned on the day I left. He 
appears so young that one thinks he must have de- 
ceived time by enchantment, and I fear that the 
least accident may break the charm.* You have 
learned what extraordinary success has attended 
the " Melanges " of the Prince de Ligne, edited by 
Madame de Stael ; the work has already reached its 
third edition ; but all this glory can hardly console 
the old general for the misfortunes of his country.* 

She studied thoroughly Talma's remarkable 
genius during this visit to Lyons, and has devoted 
several pages of her * Allemagne ' to him. * Madame 
de Stael alone,' says his biographer, ' has painted 
for posterity, with that powerful and original touch 
which is peculiar to her, this imposing dramatic 
figure.' • 

Eetuming to Coppet, she resumed her literary 
labours with renewed vigour. Her * Allemagne' 
was the chief subject of interest and discussion in 
the circle of the ch&teau. Sismondi, writing to the 
Countess of Albany (Sept. 6, 1809), says : * She 
has completed about a quarter of the work, but 
that which is written appears to me superior to all 
that we have yet had from her pen. It is not, like 

* He was now fifty-four years old, and died at eighfy-seyen, after 
giTing to the world some twenty-fiye Tolunes. 

* MSmoiret Sutoriques et Critigwi mr Talmoj par Begnault 
Wanin, chap, xviii. Paris, 1827. 

8* 
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" Corinne," the frame of a romance in which obser- 
vations on national character are presented ; she 
treats her subject directly, and handles it with a 
force that no one would expect in a woman. There 
is a truly admirable depth in its judgments of 
national traits, in its intellectual pictures, &c. 
Nothing so new, so impartial, and so incisive, has 
yet been written, I think, on the character of any 
nation.' ' 

The circle at the chS^teau ' presented,' says a 
Genevan writer, *the aspect of a synod of quite 
novel character. The different systems of reli- 
gion were strongly contrasted there. Catholicism 
was represented by Mathieu de Montmorency, 
Quietism by M. de Langallerie, Illuminism by M. 
de Divonne, Raticnalism by Baron Vohgt, Calvi- 
nism by the pastor Maulinie. Even Benjamin Con- 
stant, then occupied with his work on Religions, 
brought his tribute to the theological conferences — 
conferences which borrowed no austerity from the 
accidents of the time or the place. The conversa- 
tions at dinner and in the evening were chiefly 
on religious subjects of the most mystic nature, 
and were seldom changed even for the news of the 
day or for brief musical entertainments.'® 

Baron Vohgt had been introduced to Coppet by 
Madame Beamier, for whom he entertained a 
passionate admiration. He was an enthusiastic 

' Lettre% MdUes, &c. paadm. 

• M. PetiirSenn ; Vullief 8 La Familie. Lausnime, 1873. 
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German, fond of the society of celebrities, devoted 
to intellectual culture and to philanthropic and 
agricultural experiments, which he pursued among 
his peasants on his large estate near Hamburg, 
and which led to intimate relations between him 
and De G^rando and Camille Jordan — two other 
occasional guests and correspondents of Coppet.* 
The good and sentimental Baron wa,3 a favourite in 
the circle of the chateau ; allusions to him have 
already occurred several times in our pages ; they 
recur constantly in the Coppet correspondence 
about these times. He fell in love with Madame 
B^camier, and was a worshipper of Madame de 
Stael, though he deserted her in the time of her 
greatest sufferings at the hands of the government. 
In the autumn of 1810, when the depression men- 
tioned by Sismondi had somewhat given way, 
Vohgt wrote to Madame E^camier : * It is to you 
that I owe the perfectly cordial reception I have 
had at Coppet. Without doubt the favourable 
opinion of me that you produced there has pro- 
cured my acquaintance with this unique woman ; 
by you I have been able to penetrate into the in- 
timacy of this beautiful and sublime soul, and to 
discover how far superior she is to her repu- 
tation. She is an angel sent from heaven to 
reveal goodness on earth. She is irresistible; a 
pure celestial light embellishes her spirit and 

* Madams BicamUr : les Amii de 9a Jeuncsae et ta Correspandance 
iiUime. 2to1s. PariB, 1872. 
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renders her amiable in all aspects. Both profound 
and gay, revealing at one time a mysterious depth 
of soul — showing at another the slightest shade of 
sentiment — her intellect shines serenely, sometimes 
as a brilliant summit, at others as a sweet twilight- 
Without doubt some errors, some feebleness, veil 
at times this celestial apparition; the initiated 
themselves are, perhaps, afflicted by those occa- 
sional ecUpses which the astronomers of Geneva 
attempt in vain to calculate and predict. The life 
which is led at Coppet agrees perfectly with me ; 
its society still more. I love the wit of Constant, 
the erudition of Schlegel, the amiabihty of Sabran, 
the talent and character of Sismondi, the simplicity, 
truthfulness, and intellectual soundness of Augusta 
the son, and the spiritueUe gentleness of Albertine 
the daughter. I must not forget Bonstetten ; good, 
excellent, full of varied knowledge — so facile in 
mind and character, so rich in all that inspires 
esteem and confidence. Your great friend ani- 
mates and enlivens all around her, and imparts 
mind to all. In every comer some one is at work 
on some intellectual task. Corinne herself writes 
her deUcious "Letters on Germany;"^ this will 
doubtless be her best work. She is also finishing 
her " Shunamite," an oriental melodrama, which 
will be played in October, and is charming. 
Coppet will weep at the representation of it. Con- 

* The AUemafftiB was composed in the form of letters, but was 
altered, before publication, to that of chapters. 
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stant and Auguste are each writing a tragedy, 
Sabran a comic opera, Sismondi his history, 
Bonstetten his Philosophy, and I my letter to 
Juliette. Madame de Stael has read us many chap- 
ters of her work. It everywhere bears the marks 
of her talent. I wish you could induce her to 
omit poUtics ; she ought not to obtrude her re- 
pubUcanism. Mademoiselle Jenner has played a 
part in a tragedy of Werner which was acted 
before twenty persons on Friday. She, Werner, 
and Schlegel acted to perfection. I was exceed- 
ingly affected. You will not be curious, however, 
to hear more about a piece in which there were 
distributed among the three actors, three murders 
and one assassination. We were allowed to breathe 
a little between the acts, wh-en Sabran and Auguste 
were admirable in some proverbs of M. de Chateau- 
vieux. The arrival of Cuvier has been a happy 
distraction for Madame de Stael ; they have been 
well pleased with each other. Werner is about 
to leave us for Kome. There is a singular kind 
of folly and inaptitude in one so swayed by the 
imagination ; it is paying too much even for genius. 
I accompanied Corinne to Massat, the portrait 
painter. To reUeve the tediousness of the sitting, 
a beautiful musical performance had been planned. 
A Mademoiselle JRomilly performed very agreeably 
on the harp ; the atelier was a temple of the Musefi. 
The portrait will be a likeness without that exag- 
gerated inspiration which, among other faults. 
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disfigures the one by Madame le Brun. Bonstetten 
has given us two readings of a memoir on the 
Northern Alps, in which he was at first very good, 
and then a little tedious. Madame de Stael re- 
sumed her readings and there was no more ennui. 
It is astonishing how much she must have read 
and how profoundly she must have meditated, to 
produce the ideas, the beautiful things, which she 
discusses. One may easily dissent from her 
opinions, but no one can fail to admire her talents. 
We have all been at Geneva, and we reproduced 
Coppet there. Last evening the illusion of Coppet 
was perfect. Madame de Stael and I visited 
Madame Eilliet, who is quite charming, at her chim- 
ney corner ; on returning, I played draughts with 
Sismondi ; Madame de Stael, Mademoiselle Randal,' 
and Mademoiselle Jenner conversed on the sofa 
with Bonstetten and the young Barante. We were 
there as in all other days of our companionship — 
those days which I shall regret without ceasing.' 

LulUn de Chateauvieux, to whose proverbs, 
acted at Coppet, Vohgt alludes, was now, and for 
more than a quarter of a century, one of its habiiuSs. 
He admired Madame de Stael with a sort of idolatry, 
and her influence formed his intellectual character, 
as it did that of Sismondi, Constant, Barante, and 
so many other young writers. After her death he 
wrote, in an unpubhshed record, that * her friend- 

' A deyoted English companion of Madame de Stael, who was 
with her through many years down to her last hour. 
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ship has made, during twenty-five years, the charm 
of my life ; my opinions, my sentiments, have been 
formed on hers. I mourn her death with deepest 
sadness ; I have now no consolations but my recol- 
lections/^ He won literary distinction by his 
Letters on Italy and many other productions. 
Sismondi says he was ' the most amiable, the most 
witty of all the parish of Calvin, and that his con- 
versation was always animated, piquant, and new.' 
Chateauvieux, alluding to the Coppet conversa- 
tional discussions of this period, says that ' they 
abounded in new and profound ideas on the 
mysteries of our moral nature. No one was silent 
in these debates ; all questions were attacked and 
analysed, even to their foundations. The German 
philosophy and literature were then new, but we 
have since seen them invade, by her " AUemagne," 
the ideas, the traditions, and even the literary 
habitudes of France.'* 

Vohgt wrote about this date to De G^rando : 
* She has projected a great voyage to America ; it 
will take place as soon as her work on Germany 
is printed. In vain do her friends write to deter 
her. Her book will charm you by the richness of 
its ideas, the force of its thoughts, the poetry of 
its style, the sagacity of its observations, the pro- 
fundity of its reflections. It appears to me more 

' Ecrits et Diaeours, hj the Duke de Broglie, L 8 Yola. Tana, 
1863. 

* Mhxmres de la Duchesse ^Abrcmt^ vii. 8. 
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correctly written than her romances. The return 
of her company has contributed greatly to the 
pleasure of my sojourn in Switzerland. I am 
under the charm of her talent and her goodness ; I 
pray sincerely for her happiness/ 

The sage Bonstetten was bewildered amid the 
scenes and discussions of the ch&teau at this time. 
His vexation becomes ludicrous. He writes to 
Frederica Brun : * Nothing is more changed than 
our world at Coppet. These people have become 
CathoUcs, Boehmists, Martinists, Mystics, thanks 
to Schlegel and the Germans. Three days ago 
Vohgt read to us Lessing's " Nathan," in German. 
For several days we have seen few besides Germans. 
Oehlenschlaeger lives here, a handsome young 
Dane ; Overbeck and Werner have arrived ; a very 
great number of Germans and Americans come 
here to ventilate their opinions. When Madame 
de Stael is alone in her carriage she pores over 
mystic books. They are rehearsing a Biblical 
drama, the "Shunamite," in which Ezekiel [he 

means Elisha] resuscitates B . Schlegel would 

explain the Trinity by my own book. All this 
would be abominable to me, were not Madame de 
Stael always full of kindness and tenderness for 
me. When I am here I cannot tear myself away, 
and she seems saddened when I leave. If you and 
I are ever to live together, beware of becoming a 
mystic. Madame de Krtidner has also touched 
at Coppet in passing. She is quite crazy, and has 
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spoken to Madame de Stael of nothing but 
heaven and hell. This nonsense repels me like 
asafoetida ; but when they do not approach me too 
nearly, these people amuse me. Vohgt says now 
" yes," and then " no ; " it is too amusing to see his 
magical gyrations. I will return in the spring. K 
Geneva becomes mystic, I will go to Paris or to 
Sicily. Tieck is coming. Nothing is more droll 
than the manner in which they speak of this great 
artist ; if you believe them, Canova and Thorwald- 
sen are only dwarfs by his side.'^ Coppet had, 
however, irresistible attractions for the perplexed 
philosopher; if the German disputants disturbed 
his habitual amiability, it was but for a moment ; 
Madame de Stael and the neighbouring scenery 
restored his equanimity. He wrote, later, to his 
favourite correspondent : * I cannot describe to you 
the beauty and magnificence of the autumn. My 
chamber (it was also Benjamin Constant's) looks 
out towards the Jura, on the park ; . towards 
Lausanne, on the Pays de Vaud, the Alps, the 
lake and its enchanting borders. All the colours 
of the creation shine in the park. I write to 
you with my coat ofi", and with my windows open. 
Why are you not here ? Poor Madame de Stael — 
she is so sad ! you cannot imagine how her perse- 
cutors have broken her life. She knows not how 
to harden herself against misfortunes.' 

The good Bonstetten was, indeed, one of the 

^ Steiolen's Bcnat^en, diap. Tiii. 
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most interesting characters of the chateau circle. 
We never tire of his gossip. He came of a family 
of ancient lineage among the high Bernese no- 
blesse ; for some time he was Bailiff of Nyon, on 
the shore of Lake Leman, and lived in its historical 
old castle, where he maintained the freest hospi- 
tality and the heartiest festivity, especially when 
joined by Matthisson the poet, Muller the historian, 
and similar friends. They were as frolicsome as 
boy-playmates, yet as speculative and profound as 
sages. Sublime discourse, varied learning, senti- 
ment, and wit, prevailed at their repasts ; and it is 
to be for ever regretted that there was no Athe- 
naeus there to record their classic symposia. Nyon 
is but a few miles from Coppet, and their intellec- 
tual pyrotechnics played from one ch&teau to the 
other. There could be no dulness in the presence 
of Bonstetten. He never outgrew his youth. His 
relation with Frederica Brun was intensely senti- 
mental to the last. He saw nearly aU his in^u- 
merable friends pass away for ever, but continued 
to study, to write, and to love on, as if he were 
never to die. Few men have been more poetically 
sensitive to external nature and life, fewer have 
been more meditative. *A habit of reflection,' 
he says, * gave me an interior life which was ani- 
mated and embellished by everything that I saw. 
In this disposition of the soul every object became 
a subject of thought.' 

His still siu-viving friend, Pictet de Sergy, 
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says : ' It was not possible to Kve with him without 
remaining under a seductive chann: there was 
so much grace, gaiety, and spirituelle bonhomie 
about the amiable old man. It was diflBicult to be 
serious with him ; his very features, delicate, young, 
and humorously frank, even at eighty years, con- 
spired against all gravity, though he might attempt 
to assume it in his speech. When he entitled one 
of his books, " The Man of the North and the 
Man of the South," he expressed beforehand the 
image which our memory retains of him. The 
distinctive traits of the two races could not be 
presented more sahently in one character. Al- 
though glowing with the most expansive and 
tender German sensibihty, he was always frisking, 
prattUng, sparkhng hke an Itahan. His corre- 
spondence with his old friend Madame Brun (sister 
of the Bishop of MUnster, and mother of the Coun- 
tess Ida de Bombelles) is vividly interesting for 
its accounts of the society of the times, but more 
so for its revelations of the happiness of old age, 
upon which he obstinately insisted down to his 
eighty-seventh year. " One cannot be fully happy," 
he affirmed, "till after his sixtieth year." Sur- 
rounded by friends who were dear to him, and 
who appreciated him more every day ; animated 
by an insatiable curiosity for everything beautiful, 
original, or only new ; rich in a capacity for labour, 
having in his distant correspondent an auditor who 
was ever eager to learn his news, and to whom 
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he opened his heart and mind without reserve, he 
enjoyed life completely in accordance with his or- 
ganisation. He was always a young man, full of 
vitahty, a sort of practical philosopher, combining 
Epicurus and Anacreon, and adding by his bene- 
volence for his neighbour something of the Chris- 
tian sage. " To resist with success," he said, " the 
frigidity of old age, one must combine the body, 
the mind, and the heart ; to keep these in parallel 
vigour, one must exercise, study and love." ' ^ 

Such are a few glances at the interior hfe of 
the Coppet society which the correspondence of 
the time affords ; they are slight indeed, but the 
more precious for behig so. 

^ Manuscript BovmeMn. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE * ALLEMAGNE ' — ^RENEWED PEBSECUTION. 

Again in France — Slie writes to Bonapiiite— Life at Foas^ — ^The 
GoTemment BuppreBses her 'Allemagne'— She is banished from 
France — ^Letters to Madame R^camier — Letter from the Minister 
of Police— Bonaparte's Malice. 

About six years of research and study were 
spent on the ' Allemagne ;' two of them in its 
composition at Coppet.^ Her chief relaxation 
from this laborious work was the writing, and play- 
ing on the stage of her ch&teau, of most of the 
small dramas which are given in her collected 
works under the title of * Essais Dramatiques.' On 
completing the third volume of the * Allemagne ' she 
determined to escape, after its pubUcation, from 
the power of her imperial persecutor, by sailing 
for the United States of America, where, as we 
have seen, she had already invested funds in real 
estate.* Before leaving Coppet, with her manu- 
script, she obtained a passport, hoping to find 

^ Baron de Stael's ' Adyertiesement' to second part of the Dix 
Atmiei. 

* See her Letters in ^evue B^trospective, 1 s^rie, tome iii. Paris, 
1834. 
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a passage in a frigate which was about to 
bring to France a plenipotentiary from America.® 
She wished to publish her ' Germany ' at Paris, 
but the order of her exile did not allow her to 
approach within forty leagues of the city; she 
therefore established her family near Blois, in 
the romantic old ch&teau of Chaumont-sur-Loire, 
which was notable as having been occupied by 
Cardinal d'Amboise, Diane de Poictiers, Catherine 
de Medicis, and Nostradamus. Its proprietor, M. 
Le Eay, was in America, but soon returned with 
his family, and, though he was proud of his tenant 
and urged her to remain, she removed to an estate 
called Foss^, belonging to M. de Salaberry, who 
generously lent it to her. 

She had submitted the first two volumes of her 
work to the state censorship, and had obtained the 
necessary authorisation for its publication after the 
elimination of a few sentences. Her preference of 
Goethe's ' Iphigenia ' to that of Eacine had to be 
qualified ; and among other suppressions was that 
of a brief passage in which she described Germany 
deprived of liberty as a temple which lacks columns 
and roof. She now addressed a letter to the Em- 
peror, in which she said : * Ten years have passed 
since I have seen your Majesty ; during eight of 
them I have been exiled. As I am soon to em- 
bark for America, I entreat your Majesty to permit 
me to speak to you before I depart. I will allow 

• Coppetet TFduiMir, vi. 
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myself but a single subject in this letter ; it is the 
explanation of the motives which induce me to leave 
the continent, if I do not obtain your permission 
to live in a country home near enough to Paris to 
render it convenient for my children to reside there. 
Persons in disgrace with your Majesty suffer from 
that fact throughout Europe. I cannot take a step 
without encountering its consequences; some of 
my friends fear to compromise themselves by see- 
ing me ; others defiantly brave that fear. The most 
ordinary relations of society thus become services 
that a proud soul cannot endure. I have passed 
my life for eight years between the fear of not 
obtaining these sacrifices and the pain of being 
their object. My sons are without careers ; my 
daughter is thirteen years old ; in a few years it 
will be necessary to establish her in life. It would 
be selfishness for me to force her to live with me in 
my banishment ; is it then necessary to separate me 
from her? This life is not tolerable, and I see 
no remedy for it. What city on the continent 
can I choose, where my disgrace will not pro- 
duce insurmountable obstacles to the settlement of 
my children, as well as to my personal repose ? ' &c.* 
The prompt answer to this appeal was, as we shall 
presently see, the destruction of the whole edition 
of her book, and her banishment from the entire 
territories of France. 

Her faithful friends in Paris ventured to visit her 

^ Chateaubriand's Mimoitet dPOutre-TonAey viii. 
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at Fo8S^, Madame B^cainier,.Adrien and Mathieu 
de Montmorency, Prosper de Barante, Benjamin 
Constant, and others ; and some days of sunny life 
were enjoyed by her in tranquil unconsciousness 
that they were the prelude of an approaching storm, 
the severest that broke upon her years of exile. 
She relates with minuteness, because with happi- 
ness, the most insignificant events of these few 
bright days.^ * This country house,' she says, * was 
the abode of a Vendean soldier who had no anxious 
care about it, but whose loyal kindness made 
everything easy, while his originality gave us con- 
tinual amusement. We had hardly arrived when 
my Italian musician began to play on his guitar, 
my daughter accompanying him on the harp, and 
the sweet voice of Madame E^camier joining them. 
The peasants gathered about our windows, aston- 
ished to find this colony of troubadours enlivening 
the sohtary home of their absent master. It was 
there that I passed my last days in France with 
friends whose memory lives in my heart. Assuredly 
so private a reunion, so retired an abode, such in- 
nocent occupations, could harm nobody. We sang 
frequently a charming air, composed by the Queen 
of Holland, the refrain of which was " Do your duty, 
come what may." After dinner we placed ourselves 
round a garden table and wrote to one another 
instead of talking together. This tete-a-tete^ varied 
from day to day, amused us so much that we were 

» Dix AttnScB, ii. 1. 
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impatient to go forth from the dining room in order 
to resume it. If by chance any visitor arrived, we 
would not suspend the recreation, and our little 
Post, as we called it, went on as usual. Our neigh- 
bours, astonished by this novel proceeding, mistook 
it for pedantry, whUe we found in it only a resource 
against the monotony of our solitude. One day 
a gentleman of the neighbourhood, who had no 
thought in Ufe but for the chase, came to take my 
son into the woods ; he remained some time at our 
table, restless and silent. Madame E^amier wrote 
with her beautiful hand a little billet to this rough 
hunter, that he might feel more at home with us. 
He excused himself from receiving it by assuring 
us that he could not, in that dazzUng light, read 
the writing. We laughed at the disappointment 
which the benevolent coquetry of our beautiful 
friend encountered, and thought that a billet from 
her hand would not always have met with the same 
fate.' 

An opera which had excited much interest in 
Paris was to be given in the little theatre of Blois, 
and Madame de Stael was tempted to see it. On 
leaving the building she was followed by a crowd 
of people, more curious to see her as an exile than 
as an authoress. ' This sort of notoriety,' she writes, 
' which arose more from my misfortunes than from 
my talents, irritated the Minister of Pohce, who 
wrote to the Prefect of Loir-et-Cher that I was 
surrounded by a court. " Certainly," I replied to 
Vol. II.— 4 
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the Prefect, " but it is not power which gives it to 



me. 



On September 23 she corrected the last proofs 
of the ' AUemagne/ * After six years of labour, it 
was,' she says, ' a real joy to me to place the word 
Finis at the -end of my third volume. I made a 
list of a hundred persons, to whom I wished to 
send the book ; I attached some value to it, for I 
believed it would make known some new ideas to 
France. Having received a letter from my pub- 
lisher which assured me of the authorisation of 
the censors, I had no fears, and I went with my 
friends to the ch&teau of Mathieu de Montmorency, 
which is five leagues from Blois. It is in the 
midst of a forest ; I walked its paths with the man 
that I respected more than any other in the world 
since the death of my father. The beauty of the 
season, the magnificence of the forest, the historical 
memories of the place, tranquillised my soul. My 
worthy friend was occupied there only with his 
preparation for heaven ; in our conversations he 
thought not of the affairs of time, but sought to 
do good to my soul. We left him the next day, 
but lost ourselves on the way. About midnight we 
were met by a young man on horseback, who 
invited us to take shelter in the ch&teau of his 
family. We did so, and there, on the next morn- 
ing, M. de Montmorency sent me a letter from my 
son, urging me to return home immediately, for 
my book had met with some obstruction from 
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the government. As I mounted the carriage, my 
honest old Vendean, whose own perils in battle 
had never moved him, pressed my hand with 
tears on his cheeks. I understood then that new 
and serious persecutions threatened me. Mont- 
morency, whom I questioned on the way, told me 
that the Minister of Police had sent 'his agents to 
cut in pieces the ten thousand copies of my book, 
and had ordered me to leave France in three days.' 

Her son Auguste had secured her manuscript. 
It was demanded by the poUce, but a rough copy 
which they had at hand was given instead of it, 
and the precious work was thus saved to the 
world. 

She was stunned by this sudden and unexpected 
blow. She had flattered herself with the hope of 
an honourable success in the pubUcation of the 
*Allemagne.' 'K,' she says, *the censors had 
refused me their sanction, the case would have 
been simple enough ; but, after I had submitted to 
all their objections, after I had made the changes 
they demanded, to learn that my book was sup- 
pressed, and that I must separate myself from the 
friends who sustained my courage — it was too 
much for me, and I wept.' It extorted from her 
* a cry of despair,' says the biographer of Madame 
B^camier, who gives us the following indignant 
letter addressed, at the time, by the persecuted 
authoress to her beautiful friend. * I have fallen 
into deepest sadness. The thought of my depar- 
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ture has taken entire possession of my soul, and 
for the first time I have felt all the pain of a con- 
dition that I thought easy to bear. I reckoned on 
the success of my book to sustain me, when behold, 
six years of labour, of study, and of travel are 
nearly lost ! And imagine the caprice of this 
affair. The volumes which have been seized are 
the first two, which had already been approved 
by the censors. Thus I am banished for having 
written a book which has been approved by the 
censors of the Emperor. This is not all. I could 
have printed my book in Germany ; I voluntarily 
submitted it to the censors. The worst that ought 
to have occurred should have been the prohibition 
of the work. But can they punish anyone for 
having come voluntarily to receive orders from 
the censors? Dear friend, Mathieu is here, a 
friend of twenty years' standing, the most perfect 
being that I know, and it is necessary to quit him. 
You, dear angel, who have loved me for my mis- 
fortunes, who have shared with me only the period 
of my adversity, you who render Ufe so sweet, it 
is necessary also to leave you. Ah I my God I I 
am the Orestes of exile, and fate pursues me. But 
it is necessary that the will of God be done ; I hope 
he will sustain me. For the last time I have heard 
that music of Pestozza which recalls to me your 
sweet face, your charm which is superior to your 
beauty, and the many pure and serene joys of this 
summer. In June I shall press you once more to 
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my heart, and then the unknown future will begin. 
Pardon me for writing you so sad a letter. I will 
take fresh courage; but thus to die to all one's 
memories, to all one's sentiments, this is a terri- 
ble effort. I have such a cloud of wretchedness 
around me that I no longer know what I write , 
K I pass the winter, as I expect, in Switzerland, 
dear friend — I dare not finish. I should be 
tempted to say to you as M. Dubreuil to Pech- 
meja : " My friend, thou above all shouldst be 
here."'« 

The three days allowed for her departure 
from France were of course insufficient. The 
requisition was a cruel impossibility for a mother 
with three children, and no preparation, in money, 
or otherwise, for so sudden a flight. It seemed 
that the government might not be unwiUing to 
involve her in other UabiUties ; and, after the un- 
pardonable crime at Vincennes against the Duke 
d'Enghien, and other enormities of her persecutor, 
she knew that he was capable of any inhumanity 
which might be dictated by his resentful egotism. 
She was not without apprehensions, as she later 
tells us, of imprisonment, possibly lifelong im- 
prisonment, within the walls which had witnessed 
the tragedy of Vincennes. She was in despair, 
and wished to escape by a vessel which was about 
to sail for America from the port of La Manche. 
But this would require more time. She appealed 

* SovmeMTB de Madame Bicamier, i. 2. 
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to the Duke of Eovigo, the Minister of Police, and 
received an answer which has become infamous 
for its mendacity and insolence, and which allowed 
her to embark from certain ports, but not from 
La Manche. He granted her seven or eight days. 
* These must suffice,' he said, * for I can allow you 
no more. You must not seek the cause of the 
order I have conveyed to you in the silence you 
have kept regarding the Emperor, in your last 
work. This would be an error. No place worthy 
of "him could be found in the book. Your exile is 
a natural consequence of the course you have con- 
stantly followed for many years. It has appeared 
to me that the air of this country does not agree 
with you, and we are not yet reduced to the ne- 
cessity of seeking models in the people that you 
admire. Your last work is not French ; I myself 
had it suppressed. I regret the loss which your 
publisher must suffer, but it is not possible to 
allow the book to appear.' ^ Her son had waited 
on the Duke and received this letter; she says 
that *the Minister of Pohce had in fact shown 
more frankness in orally expressing himself on the 
affair ; he had demanded why I did not name the 
Emperor or the army ? The work being purely 
literary, such subjects were not relevant, was the 
reply. "Does she think," rejoined the Minister, 

7 This letter was inserted in Her London Preface to the AUemagne. 
Fcr the baseness to which Savary could descend— his ' brutalit j/ as the 
Duchesse d'Abrantte calls it-H9ee her M4m<nre$, passimi particularly 
vol. XTX. ch. iii. ix. x. 
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lat, after we have fought Germany eighteen years, 
a personTSb- well knoy m omi print a^ book without 
mentioning us ? The work shall be destroyed, and 
we ought to send its author' to Vincennes." ' Her 
two sons attempted to see the Emperor himself, 
then at Fontainebleau, in order to "plead for their 
mother; but they were turned back with the 
threat that they should be arrested if they per- 
sisted. 

These painful details can be tedious to no man 
of letters, to no woman of heart. With similar 
facts heretofore noticed, and worse ones to come, 
they present a spectacle for the contemplation of 
the intellectual world, at least of all students of 
human nature: the httle great man of empire 
pursuing with minutest inhumanity and egotism 
a helpless woman of genius — ^helpless, yet the 
greatest of her age, if not of any age. Great 
enough to conquer Europe, this man was not great 
enough to conquer himself. He was conquered 
by his own pettiest passions. And the truest func- 
tion of history regarding him is to hold him forth 
before all eyes with the admonitory lesson that 
there is no real greatness of genius without the 
moral greatness of the heart.^ The German 
thinker, Fichte, says of Napoleon that, * with his 

* ' When Bonaparte insisted that the heart is one of the entrails^ 
that it is the pit of the stomach that moves the world, do we thank 
him for the gracious instruction P Our disgust is the protest of 
human nature against a lie.' — Emerson's Letters and Social Aims, 
Boston, 1876. 
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great clearness of views and firmness of will, he 
might have been the liberator of humanity if the 
least sentiment of the moral destiny of the human 
race had inspired his mind ; but he never had this 
sentiment ; he is for all ages an example of what 
these two elements can produce when they are 
left to themselves and joined to no idea of the 
spiritual order of the world.' If we are not willing 
to accept fully the opinion of an accomplished 
English writer — that * perhaps the greatest calamity 
in history was the wars of Napoleon, in which 
some incidental good may nevertheless be found,' • 
— ^we can hesitate only because time is stiU re- 
quisite for a full estimate of the man and his in- 
fluence upon Europe; hitherto the nations (par- 
ticularly France) have been able only to retrace 
their steps back through the ruins which mark his 
disastrous course. 

After breaking down the whole poUtical fabric 
of the continent, for his own glory and that of his 
family, after sacrificing millions of French and 
other hves to his selfish ambition, he was to be 
cast out of Europe as an unendurable pohtical 
nuisance. His restored dynasty was again to 
corrupt France till it should dissolve in official 
rottenness, and the bravest, most brilliant nation of 
modern times be overrun by foreign troops and 
trodden in the dust with a humihation unparalleled 
in the history of nations. The bewildered world 

• Gbldwin Smith, in dmtemp. Rev. Dec, 1878 
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still cries ' hosanna ' to the memory of Napoleon ; 
but in the coming ages of better hght and juster 
sentiments, when the glory of war shall be rightly 
estimated as barbarism, which shall stand out 
worthiest and brightest in the recognition of man- 
kind — the genius of the great military tyrant, or 
that of the great suffering writer ? Which alter- 
native will enlightened France then choose for her 
homage — ^her greatest man of blood, or her greatest 
woman of intellect ? Should we brush aside such 
reflections as merely rhetorical, destiny itself will 
nevertheless reinstate them. 

Alluding to her sufferings, Madame de Stael 
says : * It may perhaps excite astonishment that I 
compare exile to death, but great men of antiquity 
and of modem times have sunk under it. Many a 
man has confronted the scaffold with more courage 
than he has been able to command in the loss of 
his country. In all codes of law perpetual banish- 
ment has been considered as one of the severest 
penalties ; but here the caprice of one man inflicts, 
in a kind of sport, the sentence which consci- 
entious judges have reluctantly pronounced on 
criminals.' But her wrongs were yet to be ad- 
judicated by * conscientious judges.' The con- 
science of the world is always right in its ultimate 
judgments, and wisdom and virtue have only need 
to wait. One of the finest thinkers of our times, 
or of any times, says that * culture alters the 
political status of an individual. It raises a rival 

4* 
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royalty in a monarchy. It is king against king. 
It creates a personal independence which the mo- 
narch cannot look down, and to which he must 
often succumb. The history of Greece is at one 
time reduced to two persons — Philip or the suc- 
cessor of Philip on one side, and Demosthenes, a 
private citizen, on the other. Kings feel that this 
is what they themselves represent. This is no red- 
kerchiefed, red-shirted rebellion, but royalty, king- 
ship. This is real kingship, and theirs only titu- 
lar. Literary history and all history is a record 
of the power of minorities, and of minorities of 
one.'^ Ever since the epoch of the Eevolution, 
France has been reeling between the alternatives 
of the personal government exemplified by Bona- 
parte and the constitutional hberty for which her 
greatest authoress pleaded and suffered. Destiny 
will infaUibly decide at last for the latter ; no other 
final decision is possible under the moral laws of 
the universe. 

* lEm&ssou's Letters and Social Aims* 
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CHAPTEE XXVm. 

SHE EETURNS TO COPPET. 

Scenes on the route — Sismondi's Account of her — Letters to 
Madame R^camier — Geneva — Madame du DeffaLd 

It was now the autumn of 1810; she could not 
prepare for her proposed voyage to America in 
time to escape the winter severities of the Atlantic ; 
she turned therefore again towards her asylum at 
CJoppet. On the route she stopped for a few hours 
in Orleans, and walked the streets sadly pondering 
her fate. * I passed,' she writes, * before the statue 
of Jeanne d'Arc and thought that certainly, when 
she delivered the country from the power of the 
English, this Finance was freer, was much more 
France, than it is to-day. It is a singular sensation 
that we experience in wandering thus, in a city 
where we know no one and are known by no one. 
I felt a sort of bitter pleasure in regarding in my 
isolation this land that I was about to leave, per- 
haps for ever, without speaking to anyone, without 
distraction even from the impressions which the 
country made on me. Some persons who passed 
me stopped to look at me, because I had, I suppose, 
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in spite of myself, an expression of sorrow, but they 
soon continued their way ; for, alas, how accus- 
tomed we all are to see suffering I At fifty leagues 
from the Swiss frontier the country bristled with 
citadels, with houses used as prisons ; everywhere 
we saw men constrained by the will of one man, 
unhappy prisoners and conscripts. At Dijon the 
Spanish captives, who would not renounce allegiance 
to their country, sunned themselves in the public 
squares ; their mantles were ragged, but they wore 
them with dignity ; they were proud of their suf- 
ferings. At Auxonne were the English prisoners ; 
at Besan9on more Spaniards. Among the French 
exiles, whom one saw everywhere in the provinces, 
was an angelic girl, shut up in the citadel of Besan- 
9on because she would not part from her father. 
Mademoiselle de St. Simon shared the fate of him 
who gave her life. On the height of the mountains, 
at the entrance of Switzerland, is the Ch&teau de 
Joux, with its prisoners of state, the confinement 
there of many of whom is unknown to their 
families. There Toussaint Louverture perished by 
the cold.' 1 

As she approached Coppet, * trailing the wing,' 
she says, ' like La Fontaine's dove, I saw the rain- 
bow spanning the house of my father, and I dared 
to take hope from this sign of the covenant.' The 
presage was not to be entirely illusive. 

She still hoped to go, sooner or later, to 

1 Dix Anndes, ii. 1. 
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America.' Sismondi wrote to the Countess of 
Albany that, * before making her great voyage, 
she wished to traverse France slowly, and abide 
some weeks at the prescribed distance from Paris, 
in order to take leave of her friends. God grant 
that she may discover some among them sufficiently 
amiable or devoted to make her regret more vividly 
all that she is about to leave, and shake her deter- 
mination. For myself I can do nothing more, and 
I am desolate. The eimui of America seems to me 
as gigantic as its forests, its lakes, its rivers. I can 
judge of the mercantile conversation of the Ameri- 
cans by their newspapers, in which fifteen columns 
are given to pecuniary and domestic interests, and 
the sixteenth only to subjects of thought.'* He 
had before written on what he considered the folly 
of this voyage. * Without doubt,' he had said, 
* America is a place of mortal sadness, especially 
for her, since she has become interested in German 
philosophy and poetry. Nothing could be more 
contrasted ; all is reverie, vague and without ob- 

* Taillandier {La Comtene ^AJhanyj livie liL) remarkfl that 
neither Yilleniain nor Samte-Beaye * have mentioned this dngolar 
episode/ and that 'at fint it was onlj a means of reaching England 
more easily.' Her mind wayeredy in fact, hetween the two designs. 
Citations alreadj given from her letters, and more still to he given, 
show that at times she seriooslj designed to escape to America ; 
there are^ on the other hand, intimations in the Dix Annies tTExU 
that she wished to reach England by a vessel bound to America. 
Her one wish was, in fine, to escape anywhere from the power of 
Napoleon. Taillandier sees (in later letters of Sismondi) evidence 
that she desired to find refage in America. 

' Lettrm inSditei, &c. 
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. « « 

ject, in Germany ; all is utilitarian and practical in 
America. Of all countries in the world it is in this 
that the question is most asked, " of what use will 
it be ? " Nothing serves there better than money ; 
it is their highest thought. I have seen an Ameri- 
can journal in which her voyage has already been 
announced. " She is a very rich woman," it says, 
" and has lived in a noble manner in her ch&teau. 
She has also written many books, which being read 
in Europe, have afforded her much money." It is 
among such miserable calculators that slie goes to 
pass some years ! Oh, how much pain for both 
those who go, and for those who see them go I ' 
Sismondi lived to learn better things of America. 
However relevant some of his animadversions may 
have been, Madame de Stael viewed that country 
from a loftier standpoint. ' What is more honour- 
able,' she wrote, * for the human race than this new 
world, which is estabhshing itself without the preju- 
dices of the old ; this new world, where religion is 
in all its fervour without needing the support of 
the State for its maintenance ; where law is more 
powerful by the respect which it inspires than by 
miUtary force ! Europe, alas, may some day present, 
like Asia, the spectacle of a stationary civilisation, 
which, having not power to perfect itself, must de- 
generate. But old and free England should be in- 
spired with admiration by the progress of America.' * 
Still later Sismondi writes that she is yet un- 

* ConsidSrationB &c. vi. 7. 
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shaken in her resolution to leave Europe ; she is 
but waiting for the equinox to pass. In November 
he writes, exultingly, that she has postponed her 
project. ' This/ he says, * has changed all my 
existence ; she is the being that I love the most, 
and one who, if you love her not, still sheds hap- 
piness on all who approach her, by an inexpress- 
ible charm. The season will not permit her to 
embark ; the delay in the printing of her book has 
defeated her plan. The suppression of her admir- 
able work is virtually an order to write no more ; 
for the high questions of moraUty, religion, senti- 
ment, which she treats with so much profoundness 
and nobleness, have never been more loyally sepa- 
rated from all that ought to displease the go- 
vernment. Never, in expressing a noble thought, 
has it been more guarded against abuse as an offen- 
sive weapon. She has had the kindness to show 
me this work from its beginning to its completion. 
I need not tell you how its suppression afflicts me 
for her ; but it afflicts me also for the progress of 
the human mind. Great truths are established in 
it beyond all doubt, great fallacies refuted beyond 
all recovery. She is armed with pride to sustain 
such a terrible blow, and has borne it with a force 
which I could never command.' 

On January 1, 1811, she wrote her new year's 
greetings to Madame Recamier in a letter which, 
though tinged with sadness, alludes to her return- 
ing tranquillity and to one of its chief sources. 
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* Do you not/ she says, ' experience with me, dear 
angel, a sentiment of seriousness in thinking that 
a new year has commenced ? The happy moments 
that one has had in the year that has passed are 
readily efiaced from one's thoughts, and we see, at 
least I see, only those cruel periods of suffering 
which have marked the course of 1810. There is 
also something unknown, mysterious, in the future, 
which chills one with fear. Without doubt all 
moments are equally mysterious ; in all there is 
but one support, and, without this thought, the 
imagination would be overwhelmed with dread ; 
but such solemn facts are well adapted to concen- 
trate our thoughts. Alas ! dear Juhette, shall I 
ever again see you ? I know not ; I know not even 
that I should wish it. Ah I how painful is this 
perpetual apprehension of bringing peril upon aU 
who approach us I I war against my soul in 
endeavouring to keep myself from plunging into 
the bitterness of the miseries which thus attend 
exile. But they are friends indeed, the only ones 
to be cherished, who stand this test. I experience 
at times a sort of calm, which certainly comes not 
from myself, but from God. The agitated life 
which I have hitherto led, and from which his 
hand, and assuredly not my own, has drawn me, 
has at last tome hope. I keep occupied, and the 
day is short if one shuns reverie. I believe that 
reUgious ideas are gaining more and more control 
over me. I have many evil presages at the com- 
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mencement of this year. Am I not to see you ? 
Dear friend, who of us controls anything in our 
existence? There is but one thing clear and 
fixed in the world ; it is duty. Adieu, dear angel ; 
promise me to keep the friendship which has 
afforded us some sweet days.' ^ A httle later she 
writes, deploring their unavoidable separation : — 
* If I had been able to foresee that ties so inti- 
mate were to be broken, no Uterary success, 
no celebrity, could have satisfied me for the loss. 
But circumstances constrain us; we know not 
what we are doing for ourselves. Nevertheless, I 
ought to say to you that the hand of God sustains 
me, and I am no more in that state of despair 
which almost annihilated my being. I know not 
if this grace will be continued to me, but I per- 
fectly believe it is grace, and not my own strength. 
I thank God for the power to love which He has 
given me, and you are the object of its most tender 
regard.' Still later she writes from Geneva : * I am 
again in this city where I have suffered so much 
ennui for ten years. Heaven grant that you may 
not experience these sad returns of suffering, so in- 
cident to our troubled times I I have been reading 
a book which I recommend to you as a diversion. 
It is the " Letters of Madame du Deffand to Horace 
Walpole." They are souvenirs of the society which 
preceded that which we have known. My father 
and mother are frequently mentioned in them. 

* Coppet et Weimar^ ch. yL 
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What peaceable times ! And yet trouble found its 
way into them. This woman became blind, and 
that sort of exile is more frightful than ours. Ah I 
dear Juliette, where is the time when we could 
commune freely ; when you gave me Ufe in speak- 
ing of all that you appreciate with so much spirit, 
vivacity, and finesse ? Each year has borne me a 
new misfortune. But this one — ^I know not that 
my enemies can add to its sorrows. I have re- 
ceived from one of our sister exiles, Madame des 
Cars,^ a letter full of nobleness. Have they told 
you that the government has refused to Madame 
de la Tr^moille ^ permission to visit the city nearest 
to her estate, where she wished to attend her sick 
husband ? After the approaching springtime, im- 
prove your opportunities of travelling. Do not 
waste Ufe in waiting and expecting. I have done 
so, and repent of it. Adieu, my angel, adieu I I shall 
believe the hght of my hfe renewed when I see you, 
if I do ever see you, again.' She writes again from 
Geneva : * Your reflections on Madame du Defiand 
are very fine, and I am perfectly of your opinion 
on her character ; but she is natural, and I cannot 
express the interest which this fact alone gives 
me in her. It gives to her correspondence a Ufe 
which makes me finish it as reluctantly as I would 
leave a person with whom I have long Uved, and 

* The Duchesse des Oais ; she was Ixmished to the island of Sainte- 
Marguerite. 

' Another exile. 
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then that which is perfectly natural in others 
seems to bring back to us something in our own 
lives.' Her allusion is, probably, to the ardent 
ideal love of the aged Marquise for Walpole, one 
of the most remarkable examples of the kind in 
French literature. Madame de Stael was now en- 
tering into a similar, though a more serious ex- 
perience with young Eocca, of Geneva, * Madame 
du Deffand,' she continues, * was a character whose 
defects have some relation with my own ; I hope it 
is not thus, however, with my other qualities. A 
very curious thing in these letters is the magic 
lantern of names of persons whom we have known, 
I some of them, you their children, both of us their 
famiUes. I have read the famous " Conaxa," but I 
like better the " Deux Gendres," ^ though its conclu- 
sion is not good. The great defect of the " Deux 
Gendres " is that its subject is bad, " Conaxa " is 
more a farce. Its immoraUty, Uke its sadness of 
subject, is lost in the old style, which makes all the 
personages so many buffoons. Dear JuUette, your 
letters are the only interest of my hfe at present.' 
She complains of the ennui of hfe in Geneva ; but 
she was subject to the melancholy of its capricious 
climate — a climate which, if it could not repress the 
natural gaiety of Voltaire, made even him a hypo- 

* A drama received with great applause at th^ Comidie Fran^aiH 
the pieoeding year ; but which was found to he a plagiansm from 
the Omaxa^ a production of a Jesuit of the seventeenth century. 
The plagiarist (Charles Quillaume Etienne) was the chief editor of 
the Journal de r Empire, and one of the chiefs of police. 
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chondriac. In intervals of better health, and es- 
pecially of genial weather, she enjoyed greatly the 
cultivated society of that city, and was as cheerful 
there as anywhere. 

We have seen Sismondi's surprise at the re- 
storation of her courage and good spirits. Early 
in 1811 he writes to the Countess of Albany that 
she is acting comedies in the chateau of Coppet, 
and has attained tranquillity if not gaiety. * She 
has taken her part ; she no longer thinks of Paris ; 
she has forgotten her book, and has none other 
in prospect ; she lives in the present without mak- 
ing projects. She confounds me more and more 
every day ; I should never have expected such self- 
command.' 

Sismondi did not know the chief secret of her 
cheerfulness — ^the romantic episode which was re- 
lieving her exile and filling her womanly heart. 
She was in love. The presage which she had seen, 
as she approached Coppet, in the rainbow that 
spanned her home, was not, as has been remarked, 
to be entirely illusive. A single streak of light 
was breaking through the clouds which shaded her 
existence, and she was at last to realise what had 
been *the dream of her life — I'amour dans le 
mariage ' — a love at once romantic and legitim- 
ate, and therefore satisfying alike to her sensitive 
heart and to her equally sensitive conscience. 
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CHAPTER XXrX. 

HEB SECOND MABBUGE. 

Bengnation to her Fate— Sismondi's Account of her to the OountesB of 
Alhany — ^Booca — ^Her Cousin^s Account of him — Frederica Brun*i 
Account of him— Bocca*8 Account of his PezUa in Spain— Their 
Secret Marriage. 

As there seemed to be no longer a possibility 
of her using the press, on the continent at least, 
Madame de Stael had now abandoned all further 
literary labours. Sismondi, writing again to their 
common friend, the Countess of Albany, repeats 
the expression of his wonder at the mysterious 
change which had come over her. * She has 
borne her sufferings,' he says, * with a courage 
that I admire, but do not comprehend. She has 
renounced all hterary occupations; she banishes 
from her mind and her conversation all allusions 
to her afflictions ; and in thus excluding two kinds 
of thoughts which have always held the strongest 
place in her life, she maintains a hberty of mind, 
a gaiety, a fire in conversation, which charm all who 
see her.' ^ 

Her fame was now established : no woman of 

> LeUrea hUditet, &c. 
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Europe had more ; but she had found it unsatis- 
fying to her soul, and perhaps few women in 
Europe had suffered more. She now sought 
happiness in her affections, and in the society of 
her friend's who had been tried and had been 
found faithful. 

Soon after her return from France to Coppet 
she went to Geneva, where she had long been a 
favourite in the best circles. There were her ad- 
mired cousin, Madame Necker de Saussure; the 
companion of her childhood, Madame EiUiet-Huber; 
Sismondi, Bonstetten, and a host of others, appre- 
ciative of her genius as well as endeared by long 
friendship. In these circles she noticed an accom- 
plished young officer of the French army, who 
had fought gallantly in Spain, and had returned 
broken in health and also stricken with incurable 
wounds. His was precisely such a case as could 
not fail to command both the sympathies and the 
admiration of women, especially of such a woman 
as the author of * Corinne.' Unconscious herself 
of any stronger sentiment, she showed so tender a 
sympathy for his sufferings that he was touched 
not merely with gratitude, but at last with pas- 
sionate love. The disparity of their ages, and her 
pre-eminence of reputation and fortune, might well 
have discouraged his affection, but he remarked 
to one of his friends, * I will love her so much that 
I will finish by making her marry me.' 

Her cousin, speaking of this . romantic passage 
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in her life, says that ' her conversation produced 
a prodigious effect on him. There was something 
celestial in her language. Madame de Tess^ said, 
" Were I queen, I would order Madame de Stael 
to talk with me without ceasing." This ravishing 
music renewed the existence of the young man ; 
his head and his heart were inflamed by it. His 
love was favoured by circumstances. Madame de 
Stael had been extremely unhappy ; she was tired 
of grief ; her soul, full of resources, tended to raise 
itself again, and she demanded but a single hope. 
At the moment when her exile was most restricting 
her life, and sombre shadows were gathering from 
all points over her head, a new day came to illu- 
minate her. Happiness renewed itself in her de- 
solate heart as from its own ashes, and her ideal of 
love — ^love in marriage, seemed now to be within 
her reach. The thought of such happiness had 
never been foreign to her mind. In speaking of 
her hope of finding some day an asylum in Eng- 
land, she had said : " I have need of tenderness, of 
happiness, of support, and if I discover there a 
noble character I will sacrifice my liberty." The 
noble character was found suddenly nearer to her. 
Without doubt she might have made a more suit- 
able choice, but the inconvenience of marriages of 
inclination is, precisely, that they are not matters 
of choice. Nevertheless it is certain that this 
union rendered her happy. She had well judged 
the character of M. Kocca; extreme tenderness, 
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constant admiration, chivalric sentiments ; and, what 
most pleased her, language naturally poetic, ima- 
gination, even talent (as his writings prove), grace- 
ful wit, a sort of originality of mind which excited 
hers and varied her life — ^these she found in him/ * 

Bocca was, then, not without attractions for 
any woman of much sensibility. He was of good 
lineage. The Eoccas had long been conspicuous 
in Switzerland. *At Geneva,' says a Swiss anti- 
quary, \the family had enjoyed great consideration 
from its beginning.'* It had intermamed with 
the family of the Eeformer, Theodor de Beza, and 
* constantly maintained itself on the best footing.* 
It gave some creditable magistrates, divines, and 
soldiers to the repubhc. 

The Danish authoress, and friend of Bonstetten, 
Frederica Brun, who was so intimate with the 
circles of Geneva and Coppet, has left us some 
details of the early life of the gallant young officer. 
She says : * It was in the summer of 1806 that we 
made at Seligny the acquaintance of Bocca, a 
beautiful youth of from eighteen to twenty years 
of age. He had the most magnificent head that I 
have ever seen ; and we loved him for the purity 
of his soul and the noble candour of his being. He 
was educated at the Polytechnic School of Paris, 
whence he went to take part in the destructive 

' Notices &c ii. 

* Galiffe gives some five pages to it Noticei QMdogiqws^ li. 
Geneva, 1831. 
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war in Spain. He was severely wounded in battle 
and lay unconscious on the field, where a Spanish 
woman saw him, and, struck by his beauty, would 
not believe that he was yet dead. She immediately 
resolved to draw him away from the peasants 
who were killing the wounded, and, placing him, 
as a corpse, before the altar of a neighbouring 
church, she watched there by him till the crowd 
had vanished. She had him secretly conveyed to 
her abode, where she dressed his wounds and re- 
called him to hfe by powerful remedies. Through 
six weeks the kind young creature guarded and 
attended him. When at times he suffered pain 
from his wounds, she diverted him with songs, 
accompanying them with her guitar. Eocca, thus 
saved, returned to his country, bearing a wooden 
leg, and his arms and shoulders severely injured. 
Living in Geneva, he saw there, and espoused with 
his young enthusiastic heart, the first woman of her 
times.' * 

We can accept Madame Brun's statements re- 
specting the beauty and accomplishments of the 
young officer, for they are given from her personal 
recollections of him as she saw him in 1806 ; and 
allusions to him by other writers confirm her 
statements respecting his * magnificent head,' ^ the 

^ Tiulkndier*8 Lettres inSdUes de SUmondi, 

* Byron saw him in London, and sajs he 'is remarkably hand- 
K>me.' — ^Moore^B Byrcn, ii. Mrs, Jameson, yidting Ooppet, says of his 
marble bust tbern, ' I was more struck with it than anvthiDg I saw. 

Vol. II.— 6 
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* purity of his soul/ and the * noble frankness ' of 
his manners ; but the remainder of her romantic 
story is made up of fictitious reports current 
among her Genevan correspondents, and naturally 
enough founded on the more prosaic facts which 
Eocca himself has recorded.* She ended her 
nearly twenty years of travel in 1810, and never 
saw Eocca after his return from Spain. The story 
of the * wooden leg/ ^ as well as all the legend of 
the Spanish maiden's discovery of the unconscious 
soldier, and the ' neighbouring church,' are roman- 
tic exaggerations. After many perilous adventures 
he was attacked at the head of a foraging party 
by an overwhelming force of Serranos, in a danger- 
ous defile about four leagues from Eonda : two 
balls struck him, the first traversing his left thigh, 
the other lodging in his body. One of his hus- 
sars conducted him back towards his quarters at 



not only as a chef-^cewore, but bj the perfect and regular beauty of 
the head and the charm of the ezprension.' — Sketches &c. 

* Taillandier, usuallj an admirably exact writer, cites Frederica 
Brun*8 statement Tnthout correction {Lettree inSdites de SUmondi^ 
p. 847). Roccas Minmree mr la Ouerre des Franqaie enMtpagne^ 
which gives the real facts of the case, has been out of print more than 
half a century, and may have escaped his attention. Matthisson's 
Briefe van Borutetten (iL 160), (^aliffe's Dun Si^le H Vautre (ii. 6), 
Morell {Bonstetten, viiL) and, indeed, nearly all other writers about 
Madame de Stael, give Madame Brunts story. I regret that I am 
compelled to despoil it of so much of its romance. 

^ 'Rocca had no wooden leg. His wounded leg was simply stiff, 
'' ankylos^e," as we say in French, and did not prevent him from being 
a remarkably good rider to the eud of his life.' — Mons. Pictet de 
Sergy to the Author. 
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Eonda. * I was obliged/ he says, ' to collect all my 
remaining strength, rapidly diminishing by loss of 
blood, to save myself from fainting : had I fallen 
from my horse I should probably have been poig- 
narded. I held on to the saddle with both hands, 
and spurred forward my horse by the only leg that 
I could stUl use. The poor animal plunged along 
falteringly, a ball having passed through him from 
side to side. He gave out a quarter of a league 
from the city, and my hussar galloped forward 
for aid. Left alone, the mountaineers fired at me 
from the woods. I was at last saved by some of 
our soldiers, and conducted to my quarters.' His 
hosts had, before this, entertained him with reluc- 
tance as an enemy of their country, but their 
sympathies were now touched by his sufferings ; 
they would not allow him to be conveyed to the 
hospital, where a pestilential fever prevailed, and 
where he would probably have perished. * They 
said to me,' he wiites, * that, since I could do no 
more evil to their country, they considered me as 
one of their family, and, without losing a single 
moment, they took, during fifty days, all possible 
care of me.' 

While he was yet disabled, the Spaniards at- 
tacked Eonda ; and balls flew so near his chamber 
that the family were obhged to remove him to 
another part of the house. * My host and hostess,' 
he continues, * came to tell me, as calmly as possible, 
that the mountaineers were at the end of the street, 
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that they were gaining continually, and that by 
the evening the city would be carried by assault. 
They concealed in haste my arms and military 
clothes, in order to prevent suspicion, and bore me, 
by the aid of their domestics, to the highest story 
of the house, where they placed me behind a httle 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, regarding 
this consecrated place as an inviolable asylum. 
They then hastened to bring two priests, who, 
placing themselves near the door on the street, 
could prevent its being entered. The aged mother 
of my hostess remained alone with me, repeating 
prayers, counting the beads of her chaplet more 
or less rapidly as the noise of the combat increased 
or lessened.' At last the assailants were repulsed 
at all points, and he was saved. His hosts re- 
doubled their cares for him, passing many hours 
daily with him, and singing their national airs, 
accompanied by the guitar, for his diversion in 
hours of pain. One of their daughters, a nun in 
a neighbouring convent, sent him daily perfumed 
hnt for his wounds. The aged mother lavished 
upon him the affection of a parent. After nearly 
three weeks of suffering, he was able to rise from 
his bed. He had to walk with crutches for a long 
time. * I had totally lost,' he says, * the use of one 
leg. I left Eonda in a waggon for Ossuna, taking 
leave of my hosts with the same feeUngs with which 
one departs for the first time from the parental 
home/ He was at last sent back to France, 
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* happy,' as he says, * to escape, at whatever sacri- 
fice, from an unjust and inglorious war, which my 
best sentiments condemned.' 

Eocca, officer of hussars and chevalier of the 
order of the Legion of Honour, was a man of con- 
siderable culture. He became an author, and gave 
to the world ' Memoirs of the War of the French 
in Spain,' which passed through three editions, also 
' The Campaign of Walcheren and Antwerp in 1809.' 
He had nearly completed, at his premature death, 
a novel which has never been published. 

One of his very few personal friends who have 
survived to our day says : * He was the son of a 
councillor of state, who was the issue of a noble 
Italian family which had taken refuge in Geneva 
for the faith. As a child he was distinguished by 
marvellous address and intrepidity. He returned 
from Spain with one leg broken, but not amputated, 
and beautiful and interesting as it were well possi- 
ble for a young man to be ; in a word, with all the 
attractions suitable to inspire a new and grande pas- 
sion. I have seen him on his superb black Anda- 
lusian steed, having but one leg to sustain him, 
descend, au grand galop, the stairs of the Burg de 
Four, then in a straight hue, and penetrate from 
the Corraterie into the allee of the house where the 
bank of Lombard, Odier, & Co. now stands, from 
thence mount the ascent to the court, and clear the 
stairs and sUppery aUee which ended on the Eue 
de la Cit6, and this extreme tour de force, all 
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prompted by the fact that in this house was Ma- 
dame de Stael, with whom he became acquainted 
in the family of Argand-Picot. It is easy to con- 
ceive that the young man, so worthy of interest, 
presented by his cousin to the passionate Corinne, 
inspired her ardent and compassionate heart with 
a most Kvely and tender sympathy. The force of 
will, the energy of character, which he had so often 
displayed, triumphed in the fulfilment of his own 
prediction — that by the strength of his love he 
would compel her to marry him. The hungry 
heart of Madame de Stael could not have been 
taken in a nobler snare.' ^ 

They were privately married in 1811, she being 
forty-five years old, he twenty-three. Not till the 
reading of her will was their secret revealed beyond 
a doubt ; she authorised her children to make it 
public, and to recognise Louis Alphonse Kocca, her 
only child by this marriage.* There were obvious, 
if not sufiicient, reasons for the concealment of 
the marriage : her literary works and fame were 
identified with her name, and she might reasonably 
wish to retain it unchanged ; a sincere but romantic 

^ Manuscript Souvenirs of Pictet de Sergy. 

^ BoDstetten says he had the splendid eyes of his mother. His 
infiincy was spent, down to her death, in Longirod, at the foot of the 
Jura, near Nyon, under the care of Dr. Jurine. * His teacher,' con- 
tinues Bonstetten, ' tells me that he is full of mind.' Still later he 
writes : ' The young Rocca is a wonderful child : he studies little, but 
has the brightest child-mind that I hare ever known. He is full of 
spirit and of heart. I could not keep my eyes off of him.* — JBriefe 
&c. ii 
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passion like this, however compatible with her own 
fervid nature, would hardly be pardoned by the 
world, especially in view of the great difference of 
the ages of the parties ; but, above all, she had 
good reason to apprehend that her merciless perse- 
cutor would interfere with their happiness by re- 
calling Bocca as a French officer, — a fear which 
was partially reaUsed, though their relation was 
unknown to Bonaparte.^ 

The guests of Coppet invariably speak well of 
Eocca. Baron Vohgt writes, about the time of the 
unknown marriage : * Young Eocca is exceedingly 
lovable. He combines a gentle character, a deli- 
cate constitution, with bravery and courage. He is 
so shght that we can hardly conceive how all his 
wounds could find place upon him. He is fasci- 
nated by his relation with Madame de Stael, and 
the tears of his father cannot induce him to aban- 
don it.' Neither his father nor Vohgt understood 
the real character of the relation. 

^ There ib some probability that her marriafre was revealed, at 
the time, to Madame Beamier, and there is an intimation of it in 
one of her letters to Annette G^rando. These were her two dearest 
feminine friends. To Madame G^rando she writes : ' No cloud has 
ever obscured our friendship. I prize your heart and your enlight- 
ened mind ; and when I come forth from the agitations of this 
great event in my life, of which I cannot feel sure that my saint in 
heaven [her father] can entirely approve, I will go to see you aud 
converse much with you, if you will permit me.' 
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INCREASED PEBSECUnON. 

Persecutions st Coppet — Scldegel exiled — Montmorency exiled — 
Madame Beamier exiled — ^Madame de StaeTs indignant Record 
of the fact— Her Letters to Madame B^camier— Her Literary 
Lalwurs — She writes to the Duchess of Saxe Weimar— She pre- 
pares to escape. 

Sheltered again in the family mansion at Coppet, 
with a new and romantic tie binding her to life, she 
hoped to enjoy the remainder of her days in re- 
signation and peace. In her * Delphine ' she had 
made Mademoiselle d'AIb^mar say to her heroine, 
in too unqualified language, * We have frequently 
said to one another, my friend, that society, perhaps 
even Providence, have permitted but a single hap- 
piness to woman — love in marriage — and if this is 
withheld from her it is as impossible to repair the 
privation as it is to recover youth, beauty, life, all 
the immediate gifts of nature, of which nature alone 
disposes.' ^ Pictet de Sergy, who knew her inti- 
mately, writes that, * in proportion as she advanced 
in age, she experienced more keenly the need of 
sheltering, in conjugal love, the passions of a heart 

* IkHphmB^ iii. Letter X. 
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which was ever demanding affection ; and her reU- 
gious sentiments proportionately grew in energy/ ^ 
The happiness of wedded love, as we have seen, 
was the dream of her life. She wished now to 
realise it in tranquillity. But her persecutor was 
relentless. 

* I was then at last,* she says, * resigned to life 
in this chateau, no longer pubUshing anything ; but 
it was necessary, in making this sacrifice of any 
talents that I flattered myself I possessed, to find 
happiness in my affections ; yet see in what manner 
the authorities arranged my private life, after they 
had deprived me of my literary existence. The 
first order that the Prefect of Geneva received re- 
quired that my sons should not be permitted to 
re-enter France without a new permit from the 
police. This was to be their punishment for at- 
tempting to speak to Bonaparte on behalf of their 
mother. Shortly afterwards the prefect "wrote me 
a second letter, demanding, in the name of the 
Minister of Police, the proof sheets of my book, 
which were supposed to be still in my possession. 
The Minister knew exactly the number of the proofs 
which I had forwarded, and the number I had kept ; 
his spies had served him well. In my reply I gave 
him the satisfaction of knowing that they had re- 
ported to him rightly, but I assured him that my 
copy was not in Switzerland, and that I neither 
would nor could give it to him. I added, never- 

* Unpublished I^uie de VAUemagne &c. 
5* 
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theless, that I would not attempt to publish the 
work on the continent-:-for what continental go- 
vernment could then permit the publication of a 
book interdicted by the Emperor ? ' ^ 

A few days later the Prefect of Geneva, M. de 
Barante, her friend and, as we have seen, an occa- 
sional guest at the chateau,* was dismissed for hav- 
ing shown her too much courtesy, thougli he had 
never failed in his duties, and had scrupulously 
addressed to her the harshest orders of govern- 
ment. * His removal,' she says, * was generally 
regretted in the department, and from that time 
all who sought the favour of the government 
avoided my house as if they were flying from a 
contagious disease/ The successor of M. de Bar- 
ante treated her with rigour, and persecuted her 
with solicitations to purchase the goodwill of the 
government by writing something in favour of the 
Emperor. 

Soon after these events her youngest son was 
ordered by his physician to the baths of Aix in 

' Dix AnnSes, ii. 2. 

* He was the author of an able criticism on La Bochefoucauld, in 
an edition of the Maxims ; of an Introduction to the Study of Lan-^ 
guaffeSf and other works. His son, Prosper, was a still more fre- 
quent guest at Coppet, and Madame de Stael had much influence on 
his intellectual development; he became Ambassador and Peer of 
France, and historian of the Directory, of the Dukes of Burgundy, of 
La Vend^, &c. One of hifl most remarkable productions (anonymous) 
was an Essay on French Literature in the JSiffhteenth Century, a criti- 
cal notice of which, prepared for the periodical press by Madame de 
Stael, was interdicted by the government. 
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Savoy, about twenty leagues from Coppet. She 
accompanied him thither, at a time of the year 
when the baths were usually deserted, made known 
the fact to the prefect, and quietly established 
herself in a village where she knew not a single 
person. Hardly ten days had passed when a 
courier from Geneva brought her an order to 
return. The Prefect of Mont Blanc, who had 
jurisdiction over Aix, was suspicious that she in- 
tended to escape to England, and there write 
against the government, and had sent out his gen- 
darmes to forbid the villages to provide her with 
post-horses on the routes. * I was tempted,' she 
writes, * to smile at this prefectorial activity against 
a helpless woman, but at that time I had a mortal 
terror of the sight of a gendarme. I always feai ed 
that an exile so rigorous might soon terminate in 
a prison — ^a fate more terrible to me than death.' 
She returned to Geneva, where the prefect forbade 
her not only to enter under any pretext into any 
region annexed to France, but even to travel in 
Switzerland. He advised her never to venture 
farther than two leagues from Coppet. She pro- 
tested, but in vain ; and on the next day learned 
that Schlegel was ordered to quit, not only Geneva 
but Coppet. He was accused of being * anti- 
French, and of declaring in one of his publications 
that the Phaedra of Euripides is superior to that 
of Kacine ; but,' she adds, * the true motive of 
his exile was his friendship for me, the fact that 
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his conversation relieved my solitude ; they wished 
to imprison my soul, and to deprive me of all 
the pleasures of intellect and of friendship.' 

She was the first woman that Bonaparte exiled ; 
but very soon afterwards a great number of her 
sex suffered in like manner for their opinions, — 
among them the Duchesse de Chevreuse, who died 
of a broken heart, and was denied permission to 
consult her physician at Paris in her last sickness.* 
It had now become obvious that the unsubdued 
authoress was dogged by the agents of the govern- 
ment, and was to be the victim of unintermitted 
surveillance and persecution.. She determined to 
flee. But whither, and how? — these were ques- 
tions which required time. While she was ponder- 
ing^ them, other and, if possible, severer blows fell 
upon her. Her venerable and steadfast friend, 
Mathieu de Montmorency, sent her word that he 
was about to visit her, though Napoleon had ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of his design. She went 
to meet him on the way. From Orbe they jour- 
neyed leisurely to Fribourg, enjoying the scenery, 
and examining the convent of female Trappists in 
the Val-Sainte. They crossisd the mountains to 
Vevey, where she proposed to her friend a farther 
excursion to the entrance of the Valais, for she was 
curious to see its cretins. About three leagues 
from Bex was a famous cascade ; they went to see 
it, returning before the dinner hour. The Valais 

* ConsidSratxoTis i^c. iv. 8. 
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was forbidden ground, for it had been annexed to 
France, and the cascade was within its boundary ; 
she had forgotten that she was limited to the 
French territory between Geneva and Coppet. On 
reaching Coppet she was reprehended by the 
prefect for this shght trespass. She was evidently 
watched everywhere. * These continual chicane- 
ries on the least actions of my Ufe,' she writes, 
* rendered it odious to me. I felt daily that I 
must escape, and daily I seized on some pretext 
for delay. At last a terrible blow struck my 
soul ; God knows how I suffered under it.' Four 
days after his arrival at Coppet, Montmorency 
received there a lettre de cachet exiUng him for his 
attentions to his exiled friend. *The Emperor,' 
she writes, * would not have been contented if he 
had not received this letter under my roof, and 
if it had not contained an intimation from the 
Minister that I was the cause of his misfortunes. 
I uttered cries of anguish on learning the calamity 
which I had drawn down on the head of my gene- 
rous friend, and never in all my prolonged suffer- 
ings have I been so near to utter despair. Mont- 
morency, calm and religious, exhorted me to fol- 
low his example. I accused myself of his separa- 
tion from his family. I prayed to God without 
ceasing, but my anguish allowed me no rest, and 
every instant of hfe sickened me.' 

The blow was to be immediately repeated. 
While still in this deep distress, for the reUef of 
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which she resorted to the use of opium, she 
received a letter from Madame Eecamier, stating 
that she was on her way to the baths of Aix for 
her health, and would be in Coppet in two days. 
' I trembled,' she says, * lest the fate of Montmorency 
should befall this beautiful being, who has received 
the homage of all Europe, and who has never 
deserted an unhappy friend. I sent a messenger 
to stop her, beseeching her not to approach 
Coppet. She would not yield to my suppUcations ; 
she could not pass under my windows without 
remaining some hours with me ; and it was with 
convulsions of grief, and tears, that I saw her enter 
the chS,teau where her arrival had always been a 
fete. She left the next day, but it was in vaid ; 
the government pursued her, and struck her with 
exile.' Madame Eecamier, whose beauty and vir- 
tue were the wonder and pride of Paris, was not 
readmitted to that city till the downfall of Bona- 
parte. Years later, when the tyrant was on his 
solitary rock in the ocean, where alone the world 
could any longer tolerate him, Madame de Stael 
exclaims, with just indignation : * Such was the fate 
that I had brought upon the most briUiant creature 
of her times ; and the sovereign of the French — a 
people so famous for their gallantry — showed him- 
self without respect for the loveliest woman of 
Paris. He struck, at the same time, at rank and 
virtue in Montmorency, at beauty in Madame 
Eecamier, and, I venture to say, at some reputa- 
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tion for talent in myself. Perhaps he flattered 
himself that he struck also at the memory of my 
father in the person of his daughter, in order that 
it might be truly said that on this earth neither 
the dead nor the Uving, neither piety nor beauty, 
neither intellect nor celebrity, were of any account 
under his reign. Anyone rendered himself culpable - 
if he was wanting in the delicate shades of flattery, 
or did not abandon the suflerer who was marked 
with the imperial disgrace. Bonaparte recognised 
only two classes of men — those who served him, 
and those who were content not to injure him, but 
to live sUently shut up in themselves. He would 
not admit that, in all the world, from the details of 
a private family to the administration of empires, 
a single wiU should be exercised without exalting 
his own. He wished, in taking from me all that 
caused my happiness, to trouble me sufficiently to 
force me to write a flattering platitude in the hope 
that it might buy my restoration. It was necessary, 
in order to please our master, so able in the art of 
degrading the self-respect of proud souls, that I 
should dishonour myself in order to obtain my 
return to France, and thereby afford him an oppor- 
tunity of chuckling over my complaisance. I re- 
fused him this truly refined pleasure ; this is the 
only merit I have had in the long wax between his 
omnipotence and my feebleness.' 

' The Duchesse d'Abrantes, notwithstanding her 
almost fanatical admiration of Napoleon, writes 
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with indignation of the proscription of Madame 
E^camier. ' In the number of persecuted women.' ' 
she says, ' there was one who interested me more 
than any other, in spite of the sad fate of the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, who died at Lyons from 
the sufferings of her exile. Madame Kecamier 
suffered as an angel struck with punishment, and 
knew no place of repose where she could weep in 
peace. Her friendship for Madame de Stael, paid 
for by exile, seemed to be a mockery of all that is 
most sacred on the earth. That which the classic 
nations would have deified, which they would have 
honoured, at least as a noble devotion of the heart, 
was in this case insulted by all that is most outrag- 
ing and most painful in despotism, and most dis- 
graceful to it ; for the most exalted brow, were it 
circled with twenty crowns, ought to bow before 
the regard of such an innocent victim.' * 

The first news of the proscription of Madame 
E^camier utterly overwhelmed Madame de Stael. 
She immediately wrote to her : * I cannot speak to 
you ; I cast myself at your feet; I beseech you not 
to hate me. In the name of God be careful for 
yourself; in order that I may live, try to extricate 
yourself from this evil. I long to see you happy. 
May your admirable generosity not have injured 
you. Alas ! alas ! I hardly retain my reason ; but, 
beUeve it, I adore you, and prove to me that ypu 
feel it by endeavouring to save yourself; for I 

• Mimoires &c. xviL 6. 
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shall have no repose till you are deUvered from 
'this exile. Adieu ! adieu ! When shall I again see 
you ? Not in this world. Adieu.' 

They did meet, however, in a short time, and, 
after parting, at Femey, Madame de Stael wrote : 
* I am subject, at times, to such profound me- 
lancholy that I would accept death. A species 
of despair devours me ; life to me is Hke a ball, the 
music of which has ceased, and all that remains 
appears without colour. There is a fatality in my 
condition. I am an obstacle to the well-being 
of my children and my friends. I have recourse, 
without ceasing, to prayer, and sometimes it seems 
to me that I fatigue God, and that the heaven is 
brass over my head. I am convinced that the 
best service I can do to you, to Montmorency, to 
all about me, is to flee away.' 

She was now studying a plan of escape ; for in 
these times, when Napoleon's power was compU- 
cated with nearly every other government of the 
continent, it was difficult to evade it. Meanwhile, 
she resumed, somewhat, her literary labours, as a 
means of relief to her troubled mind. * I regret, 
she writes to Madame E^camier, * the disuse of my 
talents — perhaps with egotism ; but I feel within 
me powers which have not yet been developed, 
and their defeat afflicts me. Dear angel, in your 
prayers entreat from God peace for my soul.' In 
the winter of 1811 and 1812 she composed, at 
Geneva, her * Eeflections on Suicide,' pubUshed the 
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next winter in Sweden ; it was designed to qualify, 
or counteract, the apparent sanction which the 
death of Delphine had given to that pusillanimous 
crime. She also projected a poem on *Eichard 
Coeur de Lion,' to which she alludes in another 
letter to her exiled friend. *If it is granted me,' 
she says, * again to see you, Montmorency, and my 
country, some years before I die, I shall be content 
with my fate. I have attempted a labour which is 
necessary to me ; it has a future. I think I have 
told you that it is an historical poem on Eichard 
CcBur de Lion; the researches that it requires 
help me at this moment ; they will sustain me for 
some time yet. God always extends his hand in our 
times of distress.' 

About the same time she wrote from Geneva 
to the Duchess of Saxe-Weimar : * A painful mal- 
ady, caused by my sorrows, has kept me nearly a 
nionth in bed, or I should have instantly answered 
your letter. Sismondi, whom your highness has 
deigned to recollect, is giving here a course of lec- 
tures on the Literature of the South, with great 
success. He proposes to give a course on that of 
the North next year ; and Weimar will certainly 
not be forgotten in the history of the progress of 
the human mind. Benjamin Constant is at Gottin- 
gen ; Schlegel, whom they separated from me, has 
found an asylum in Switzerland,^ at no great dis- 
tance, yet very much too far ; but from whom am 

^ At Benie. 
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I not separated ! I pray you present my homage to 
the Duke. You are about to be encompassed with 
storms; this crisis is the last of the continent; 
whether prostrate or erect, each power will, after 
this epoch, preserve its place. As for me, I desire 
only to traverse the sea ; my future depends upon 
the alternative of fear or hope which may be al- 
lowed me in this respect. I have not yet been 
able to procure the new production of Goethe. 
The passage of books is hardly more free than that 
of persons. If ever I make a voluntary journey 
again on this earth, it will certainly lead me to your 
feet. M. de Saint Priest,® whom you know, I be- 
lieve, has been banished, at seventy-eight years of 
age, from Geneva — from France, from Switzerland, 
and from Italy. He is going to wander in Germany. 
It appears that he has been guilty of having a son 
in the service of Eussia. I venture to sohcit, from 
time to time, some marks of the remembrance of 
your highness. I shall not cease to follow, from 
afar, your noble destinies, and, if darkness envelope 
us aU, there will remain, at least, some treasures of 
memory for a better world.' 

She had now devised her scheme of escape and 
travel. She had wished to reach England, but the 
blockade rendered this impossible; and an edict 
had denounced, with the penalty of imprisonment, 
all French subjects who should attempt, without 
special authority, to enter that country. Napoleon 
* He had been a Minister of Louis XYI. and colleague of Necker. 
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controlled all the continent except Eussia, and was 
about to invade the latter. Where could she find 
refuge? She determined to seek it in Sweden. 
Her friend Bemadotte was there as Prince Eoyal, 
and her children had claims on the protection of 
the land of their father. But by what route could 
she reach it ? None other seemed practicable but 
across Europe, through Eussia, before the invader 
could arrive there ; and thence by Eiga and water 
to Stockholm. Her health had been shattered by 
agitation and by opium, * of which,' says the ad- 
opted daughter of Madame E&amier, * she made a 
great abuse.' * She needed change of place, and 
there was no hope of escape but in immediate 
flight. 

® Madame Lenormanti Coppet ct Weimar , vi 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

FLIGHT FROM SWITZERLAND. 

Preparations for her Departure — ^Her Dread of Impriaonment— Fare- 
well Scenes — ^Mental Conflicts — Her Flight — ^An agreeable Sor- 
prise— Booca as a French Oourier — ^Arrival at Vienna. 

On May 23, 1812, Madame de Stael commenced 
her secret flight from Coppet, hoping to put her- 
self finally beyond the power of her persecutor, by 
reaching Sweden and, at last, England. She has 
left us a minute and touching record of the at- 
tempt, and of the mental agitation — ^thc womanly 
fears and hopes — ^with which she began it.^ * I had 
passed,' she says, * eight months in a state that 
cannot be described, trying my courage each day, 
and each day becoming more feeble under the 
apprehension of imprisonment. Any one would 
surely dread it ; but my imagination has a terror 
of soUtude ; my friends are so necessary for the 
support of my soul — to animate me, to give me 
new prospects when I succumb under the fixedness 
of a painful impression — ^that death itself has never 
appeared to me so cruel as a prison ; the confine- 

* JDwr AniUe^^ ii. 6. 
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ment, the secresy, in which one may remain for 
years, without hearing a single friendly voice. I 
have been told that a Spaniard, who defended Sara- 
gossa with astonishing bravery, wailed, with out- 
cries, while enclosed in the dungeon of Vincennes, 
so enervating to even courageous men is such 
frightful solitude ! I am not courageous ; I have 
boldness of imagination, but not of character ; all 
kinds of perils present themselves to me as phan- 
toms. The species of talent that I possess renders 
impressions, or images, so vivid that, if the beau- 
ties of nature gain by it, dangers become the more 
formidable. Nevertheless I continually felt the 
necessity of departing, and a sentiment of pride 
prompted me ; but I could say with a well-known 
Frenchman, " I tremble at the perils to which my 
courage exposes me." In short, if anything can add 
to the gross barbarity of the persecution of women, it 
is the fact that their nature is such as to be at once 
sensitive and feeble ; they suffer more acutely than 
men, and are less able to escape suffering. 

* Another terror agitated me at this time. I 
feared that, if I escaped, the moment the Emperor 
knew it, he would have inserted in the Gazettes 
one of those articles which he knew so well how 
to dictate, and by which he inflicted moral assas- 
sination. A senator once said to me that Napoleon 
was the best journalist he knew. If the Moniteur 
accused anyone, no journal, French, German, or 
Italian, dared to correct it. It can be imagined what 
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could be done by a man at the head of a million 
of troops, with a thousand millions of revenue, 
disposing of all the prisons of Europe, with kings 
for his jailors, and using the press, while the 
objects of his persecution could not avail them- 
selves of even the intimacy of fidendship for their 
vindication. However independent one's spirit 
might be, I do not believe that anyone could con- 
template without trembling such dangers.' 

In her work on the French Eevolution she 
speaks with indignant eloquence of Bonaparte's 
abuse of the press at this period. With a slight 
simulation of freedom, it was. thoroughly enslaved, 
' Of all the suffering which the slavery of the press 
inflicts,' she says, ' the most bitter is that of seemg 
what is most respected, what is most dear, insulted 
in the pubUc journals, without the possibility of 
an answer in the Gazettes, which are necessarily 
more popular than books can be. What cowardice 
in those who insult the tomb, when the friends of 
the dead are not allowed to defend them ! What 
baseness in journals which attack also the living, 
inspired by authority at their backs, and which 
become the advanced guard of the proscriptions 
that irresponsible power can .mpose at the first 
suspicion ! What style can that be which bears 
the seal of the poUce ? By the side of this arro- 
gance, this baseness, when one reads the speeches 
of American or Enghsh public men who seek, in 
addressing other men, only to communicate their 
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earnest convictions — one feels moved as if the voice 
of a friend were suddenly heard by the desolate 
thinker who no longer knows where to look for a 
kindred mind.' — ' But/ she exclaims in the same 
chapter, ' mankind are never willing to consecrate 
the memory of fallacies, and, happily for the dignity 
of literature, no permanent monument of this gen- 
erous art can be elevated on a false basis. The 
accents of truth are necessary to eloquence ; just 
principles are necessary to reasoning, if it is in the 
end to be successful. Courage of soul is necessary 
for the triumphs of genius. Nothing of this sort, 
however, can exist in the productions of writers 
who follow, with every wind, the direction of 
power. Is it thus that men of letters, the magis- 
trates of thought, ought to conduct themselves in 
the presence of posterity ? ' ^ 

But to resume her narrative : * My health,' she 
says, ' was cruelly changed ; and the energy of 
my character enfeebled by so many sufferings. I 
abused, during these times, the patience of my 
friends, in for ever recalling my projects for deU- 
beration. I endeavoured a second time to obtain 
a passport for America, but I was kept waiting 
till midwinter for an answer ; and then it was a 
refusal. I offered to engage myself to print no- 
thing on any subject whatever, provided they would 
permit me to Uve in Rome. In begging for this 
permission I had the self-love to allude to " Corinne." 

^ Cansid^ationt &c. iv. 16. 
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Without doubt the Minister of Police bethought 
himself that a similar motive had never been in- 
scribed on his registers ; and the South, the air of 
which was so necessary for my health, was un- 
pitiably denied me. They ceased not to declare 
that my whole life would have to be passed within 
the two leagues between Coppet and Geneva. If 
I remained, it would be necessary to separate from 
me my sons, who were of an age to seek a career ; 
I should impose on my daughter the saddest pro- 
spects, by allowing her to share my fate. Each day 
the number of those in whom I could confide 
diminished ; all my sentiments became a weight on 
my soul, instead of being a source of life ; and this 
weight pressed on my talents, my comfort, my 
existence ; for it is frightful to be unable to use 
them for the benefit of one's own children — only to 
injure one's friends by them. At last the news 
that I received from all parts informed me of the 
formidable preparations of the Emperor: it was 
clear that he wished to become master of all the 
ports of the Baltic, and to crush Eussia. The 
last outlet from the continent might be closed at 
any moment, and I might find myself unable to 
escape. 

' I then decided to go while a possibility of 
reaching England still remained ; but this possibility 
was only by making the entire circuit of Europe. 
I fixed on the 1 5th of May for my departure ; my 
preparations had long since been made, with the 
Vol. II.— 6 
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most absolute secresy; but, the evening before 
that day, my strength utterly forsook me, and I 
persuaded myself that such a terror as I felt could 
only arise from an -evil action. I consulted all 
kinds of presages ; I interrogated my friends and 
my own conscience on the morality of my resolu- 
tion. It would seem that the part of resignation, 
in all things, is most due to religion, and I am 
not astonished that pious men have often shrunk 
before resolutions which have sprung from spon- 
taneous vohtions. Necessity seems to bear a di- 
vine character, while the determinations of the 
human will may be imbued with pride. Neverthe- 
less no one of our faculties is given us in vain, and 
that of deciding for ourselves has its use. The 
atmosphere around me seemed to counsel repose, 
for during six months no new persecution had 
occurred, and we are always inclined to think that 
which is, is that which will be. I was, in these 
circumstances, so oppressed in mind, that it was 
necessary for me to make one of the strongest 
determinations that could be made in the private 
life of a woman. My people, with the exception 
of two, who were perfectly trustworthy, knew 
nothing of my secret ; most of my visitors had no 
suspicion of it ; and I was about to change, by a 
single action, my entire Hfe and that of my family. 
Agitated by uncertainty, I wandered about the 
park of Coppet. I seated myself in all the places 
where my father had been accustomed to rest, and 
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to contemplate nature; I saw again the same 
beauties of water and verdure which we had fre- 
quently admired together. I bade them adieu, 
while once more receiving their sweet influences. 
The tomb which encloses the remains of my father 
and mother, and in which, if God permit, mine 
shall be deposited, was one of the principal causes 
of my regret in departing; but I had found always, 
in approaching it, a sort of strength which seemed 
to come from on high. I passed an hour in prayer 
before the iron door which protects the most 
noble of human remains, and there my soul was 
convinced that I ought to depart. I recalled 
there those famous Unes of Claudian in which he 
expresses the species of doubt which rises in the 
most religious soul when it beholds the earth 
abandoned to the wicked, and the fate of mortals 
floating, as it were, at hazard. I felt that I could 
no longer sustain the enthusiasm which had de- 
veloped all that was good in me; that it was 
necessary for me to hear the speech of those who 
thought as I did, in order to protect my faith, and 
to preserve me in the worship with which my 
father had inspired me. Many times during this 
anxiety I invoked the memory of my father. I 
went to his study where his arm-chair, his table 
and his papers, were still in their old places; I 
kissed each cherished trace of him. I took his 
cloak that, till then, I had ordered to be left on 
his chair, and bore it away with me, that I 
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might wrap myself in it at any moment in which 
death might approach me. These adieus ended, 
I avoided, as much as I could, others which 
might expose me too much. I wrote letters of fare- 
well to my friends, taking the precaution not to 
have them sent till many days after I had de- 
parted.' 

The sublime integrity of her conscience, amidst 
this agitation and anguish of her woman's heart, 
is proved by the fact that she could have saved 
herself at any moment, by compromising with 
Napoleon ; for, as we shall hereafter see, Schlegel 
attested, after her death, that he (now in exile at 
Berne) ' received from a pubhc functionary semi- 
official overtures to relieve her exile, on condition 
that she would write something in favour of Bona- 
parte's dynasty \ but her soul revolted at the pro- 
position.' * She would not devote a line,' he adds, 
* to the eulogy of tyranny ; she resolved rather 
to seek refuge in England, across Eussia and Swe- 
den.' 

The next day, at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
she entered her carriage, as if to take an airing, 
leaving her domestics with the impression that she 
would return for dinner. She took no package ; 
she and her daughter had their fans in their hands, 
and endeavoured to disguise, as much as possible, 
their anxious emotions ; her son and Rocca bore in 
their pockets money for the expenses of a few days. 
' On ascending the avenue of Coppet,' she says, ' I 
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nearly fainted at the thought of leaving this dear 
old home ; ' her son took her hand and restored her 
courage by reminding her of the safety she would 
enjoy in England. By the route she had laid down 
for herself she was nearly two thousand leagues 
from that refuge. 

When they were some miles on the road she 
sent back a servant to report that they would not 
be at home before the next day, and the little party 
continued their way, with all possible speed, day 
and night, to a farm beyond Berne, where Schlegel 
joined them. Her eldest son left her there, and re- 
turned to take charge of her pecuniary interests 
and the deserted home.^ 

She was now again overtaken by one of those 
crises of doubt and despondency which had re- 
peatedly delayed her departure. 'My courage 
abandoned me,' she writes ; * this Switzerland, still 
so calm and always so beautiful ; these people, who 
knew how to be free by their virtues, though they 
had lost their political independence — all around 
me held me back, and seemed to reproach me for my 
flight. It was still possible to return; I had not yet 
taken an irreparable step. My imagination could 
hardly endure these thoughts. I know not what 
would have become of me if my suspense had con- 

' The young Baron TemarkB, in a note to the Dix Annies, '1 
returned to Goppet to look after her property ; and, some days later, 
my brother left us with her domestics and her travelling carriage, to 
join her at Vienna. But not till this second departure did the police 
become aware of what had happened.' 
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tinued, for my mind was giving way. My children 
decided me, particularly my daughter, then hardly 
fourteen years old. I committed myself to her as 
if the voice of God ought to speak to me by the 
mouth of a child. When my son disappeared I 
could say with Lord Russell, " the bitterness of 
death is past." I entered my carriage with my 
daughter, and, my uncertainty once gone, I col- 
lected all my forces, and found in acting what I 
could not find in dehberating. Thus, after ten 
years of ever-increasing persecution, at first ban- 
ished from Paris, then forced into Switzerland, then 
confined in my ch&teau, then condemned to the 
grievous privation of seeing my Mends no more, 
and to the anguish of having caused their exile, I 
was obhged to quit, as a fugitive, two countries, 
Switzerland and France, by the power of a man less 
French than myself; for I was bom on the banks 
of the Seine, where his tyranny was only natural- 
ised.' 

She hastened onward, through the Tyrol, to- 
wards Austria. * From Innsbruck,' she says, * I had 
to pass through Salzburg to reach the Austrian 
frontier. It seemed that all my inquietudes would 
end if I could enter the territory of this monarchy, 
where I had before found so good a reception. 
But the moment that I most feared was that in 
which I must make the passage from Bavaria to 
Austria ; for it was there that a courier might 
have preceded me, to forbid the authorities to let 
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me pass. I nevertheless flattered myself that I 
should arrive without obstacle, and already my 
fears were giving way to assurance, as I approached 
my object, when, on entering an inn, a man ac- 
costed Schlegel, and told him, in German, that a 
French courier had been there to inquire for a car- 
riage which ought to arrive from Innsbruck bearing 
a lady and a young girl, and that he would return 
to seek news of them. I lost not a word of this 
conversation, and turned pale with terror. Schlegel 
was as much alarmed as myself. He made fur- 
ther inquiries, which proved that this courier was 
French, that he came from Munich, that he had been 
to the Austrian boundary to await us, and, not 
finding us, had returned to seek us. Nothing then 
could appear more clear: it was what I feared 
before leaving Coppet, and all along the route. I 
could not escape, since, as they said at the post, the 
courier would inevitably meet us. I resolved in- 
stantly to leave my carriage, with Schlegel and my 
daughter, at the inn, and to go on foot into the 
streets of the city, and enter at random into the 
first house whose host or hostess should present 
a favourable countenance. I wished to obtain an 
asylum for a few days. During these days Schlegel 
and my daughter could say that they were going 
to rejoin me in Austria, and I would leave, later, 
disguised as a female servant. There remained no 
other resource, and I proposed with trepidation to 
use it, when I saw the dreaded courier, who was none 
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other than M. Eocca himself, enter my chamber. 
After having accompanied me the first day of my 
journey, he had returned to Geneva to conclude 
some affairs, and now he came to rejoin me, dis- 
guised as a French courier, in order to profit by the 
terror which this name would inspire, above all 
among the allies of France, and to obtain a quick 
supply of horses. He had taken the route from 
Munich, and had hastened to the Austrian frontier, 
that he might ascertain whether any dangerous 
person had preceded us. He now returned to as- 
sure me that I might proceed without fear. Thus 
my painful apprehensions changed into a sweet 
sense of security and gratitude. At last we en- 
tered Austria, where I had previously lived so 
securely for four years.' 

She was immediately struck by the changed 
aspect of the country. Its industries were in con- 
fusion, its finances in disorder, and its people de- 
moralised ; for paper money had become its cur- 
rency. It was bound, hand and foot, to France ; 
and, as usual with Napoleon's allies, it was sinking 
exhausted under the weight of its taxation. * He 
had,' she writes, * the art of rendering the situation 
of countries, even in times of peace, so unhappy, 
that any change would be welcome to their people, 
and that, after being forced to yield men and money 
to France, their sovereigns should become so un- 
popular as to enable him to displace them for his 
own favouriteai' 
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As her youngest son had not yet arrived, 
with her domestics and baggage, she stopped, be- 
fore entering Vienna, at the monastery of Melk, 
situated on a height where Napoleon had contem- 
plated the windings of the Danube and admired 
the landscape which he devastated with his army. 
' He often,' she says, ' amused himself with poetical 
fancies on the beauties of the scenes which he 
ravaged, and on the effects of the wars with which 
he oppressed the human race. I who, in sadness 
and solitude, followed his traces on the mountain 
terrace whence he saw the distant country, could 
not but admire its fertihty, and was astonished to 
see how quickly the bounty of heaven repairs the 
disasters caused by man. It is only moral riches 
that never return again, or that are at least lost for 
centuries,' 

Her youngest son having at last arrived with 

her baggage and her domestics, the httle party 

entered Vienna on the 6th of June. 

6* 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

HER PASSAGE THROUGH AUSTRIA TO RUSSU. 

In Vienna— Under Surveillance there — Departs for Russia — ^Persecu- 
tions on the way — Bocca in danger— Condition of the Country — 
Letter to Madame R^camier — Castle of Lanzut— Enters Russia. 

Her arrival at Vienna was opportune, for the 
Russian Ambassador, Count de Stackelberg, who 
treated her with ' noble delicacy,' was to despatch 
in two hours a courier to Wilna, where the Czar 
Alexander was then stopping ; a special letter was 
sent by this messenger requesting a passport, which 
the Count assured her would reach her at Vienna 
in three weeks.^ Her old friends in the city 
believed that she could remain there unmolested 
during this time ; but the Court was at Dresden, 
where Napoleon was holding his * grande reunion ' 
of the German princes ; and, in the absence of Met- 
ternich, another functionary had charge of the 
foreign affairs, and soon showed the timid sub- 
servience to Bonaparte which then so generally 
degraded the German governments. During the 
first few days he did not disturb her tranquiUity. 

* Lix Annies, ii. 7. 
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As she had formerly been treated by the Emperor, 
the Empress, and all the Court, with the utmost 
cordiaUty, it was difficult to say to her that this 
time she could not be received because of her 
disgrace with Bonaparte, especially as this disgrace 
was, in part, incurred by the eulogies of Germany 
contained in her book ; but it was still more diffi- 
cult to show her favour, and thereby displease a 
power to which Austria had already succumbed. 
She believed, therefore, that more precise instruc- 
tions would soon arrive, for the Chief of Police, 
regarding her. She was, in fact, quickly placed 
under surveillance ; spies were stationed at her 
door ; they followed her about on foot when her 
carriage went through the streets of the city ; but 
in cabriolets when she drove out to the country, 
in order not to lose sight of her. She became 
anxious at this new indication, and was alarmed by 
intimations that her passport would probably be 
delayed some months, in which case the impending 
war might render it useless. She entreated the 
Eussian Ambassador to give her one by which she 
might go through Odessa to Constantinople ; but, 
Odessa being Russian, it was equally necessary 
that this document should come from St. Peters- 
burg. There remained open one other route, 
that through Hungary and Turkey ; but this, ex- 
tending along the confines of Servia, was exposed 
to a thousand dangers. She might, however, by 
passing through the interior of Greece, reach a 
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port, and thence find her way, by water, to England ; 
but this course would necessitate much riding on 
horseback — too much for her daughter, whom she 
would therefore have to leave behind, to be con- 
veyed by some of her party to Denmark and to 
Sweden. 

She actually engaged an Armenian to conduct 
her to Constantinople, proposing to go thence by 
Greece, Sicily, Cadiz, and Lisbon. She appHed to 
the Bureau of Foreign Afiairs for a passport, per- 
mitting her to leave Austria, either by Hungary or 
by Galicia, for Constantinople or St. Petersburg, as 
she might finally judge best. She was answered 
that a passport allowing her to depart by two dif- 
ferent frontiers was impossible. It was necessary 
for her to decide at once for one or the other of 
the routes ; for the war was imminent, and her way 
might be blockaded by armies. She chose the 
route through Gahcia, and, engaging a friend to 
follow her with the expected passport as soon as it 
should arrive from St. Petersburg, she set out ac- 
companied by her daughter and her youngest son. 
Schlegel was left behind to obtain and bring after 
them the necessary funds. Eocca had to precede 
her in disguise ; for, though he was disabled for 
service by his wounds and had resigned his com- 
mission, Bonaparte, on hearing that he was with 
her, had sent an order for his arrest and return as 
a French ofiicer. A description of his person was 
distributed on their route for this purpose. 
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The pursued and persecuted authoress did not 
escape the annoyances of the poUce by escaping 
from Vienna. She was dogged all along her route. 
At Brunn, in Moravia, her passport, regularly issued 
at Vienna, was disputed with vexatious suspicion 
by the authorities. To her prayer that her son 
might be allowed to return to Vienna and procure 
further guarantees from the higher authorities, the 
only response was that no one of her company 
should be permitted to go back a single league. 
She had formed an intimate friendship with the 
noble Polish family of Lubomirska, who were in- 
fluential at the Austrian Court, and at whose castle 
of Lanzut, in Poland, she was now eagerly expected. 
She longed to reach it, that she might find rest 
from her intolerable grievances ; but her way was 
still beset with difficulties. She was commanded 
to hasten through Gahcia, and to stop at Lanzut 
but a single day. Her passport protected her only 
through Austria ; the Russian passport had not ar- 
rived : what was to be her fate when she reached 
the frontier? She appealed to the Governor of 
Moravia. Brody, the last town of Austria, was a 
miserable place, its population being mostly op- 
pressed Jews ; she might be detained there inde- 
finitely, hedged in by armies, for Napoleon's war 
for the restoration of Poland was beginning, as 
preliminary to his invasion of Eussia. Her pro- 
spect was full of dismay. The Governor showed 
her no sympathy, but shrugged his shoulders, and 
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pointed to his instructions. He knew their impor- 
tance, as virtually dictated by the great conqueror 
who, while shaking Europe, did not disdain to 
attempt to shake the soul of the helpless woman 
who was now flying, with her children, before him. 
She hastened in despair to Lanzut in GaUcia. 
Lanzut was now the estate of the Princess Lubo- 
mirska, sister of Prince Adam Czartarinski, who 
was Marshal of the Polish Confederation. The 
Princess was generally esteemed for her character 
and, above all, for the beneficence with which 
she used her fortune. Her loyalty to the House 
of Austria was well known. Her nephew and 
her niece, Prince Henry and Princess Theresa, 
who were particular friends of Madame de Stael, 
and had been with her in Switzerland, were, she 
says, ' endued with the most brilliant and amiable 
quaUties.'^ On her way towards them she was 
struck by the universal desolation of the people. 
* I was completely prostrate,' she says ; ' the 
phantom of tyranny pursued me everywhere. 
The Germans, whom I had known as so honest, 
seemed now depraved by their misalliance with the^ 
French, which appeared to have corrupted the blood 
of both subjects and rulers. I despaired of finding 
an asylum for my soul. We saw at every post of 
Galicia but three classes of people crowding around 
the carriages of travellers — Jewish traders, PoUsh 
beggars, and German spies. The country seemed 

* Dix AnnSes, ii. 8. 
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to be inhabited by only these three classes. The 
beggars, with their long beards and ancient cos- 
tumes, inspired pity. We met on the highways 
processions of men and women bearing the standard 
of the Cross and chanting psalms ; an expression of 
intense sadness marked their faces. I noticed that 
when we gave them, not money, but better food 
than they had been accustomed to, they looked 
heavenward with astonishment, as if they did not 
believe themselves made to enjoy such gifts. It is 
the usage of the common people in Poland to em- 
brace the knees of their superiors when they meet 
in the streets ; we could not take a step in a village 
without being saluted in this manner by women, 
children, and old men. I do not beUeve that any 
country has ever been worse governed.' 

In nearly every third village she found a func- 
tionary who demanded her passport, and, in the 
bureaus of police, in these villages, all along her 
route, she saw placards admonishing the officers to 
watch her sharply. ' A corporal or a commissioner, 
or both together,' she writes, * came to inspect my 
carriage, smoking their pipes, and when they had 
walked round it, took their leave without pronoun- 
cing a word. I advanced slowly ; for I wished to 
await the arrival of my Eussian passport, as the only 
means of my salvation in these circumstances. At 
last the messenger from Vienna reached me with 
it. I was overwhelmed with gratitude and joy ; I 
flattered myself that I wajs now safe from further 
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apprehensions. I hoped to be able to follow my 
first project, and rest briefly in theCh&teau of Lan- 
zut, so famous in Poland as uniting all that taste 
and magnificence could bring together. I was 
delighted with the prospect of seeing the Prince, 
Henry Lubomirska, the society of whom, as well as 
of his charming wife, had afforded me, in their 
sojourn at Geneva, moments of the sweetest plea- 
sure. I proposed to remain with them two days, 
and then hasten onward, for firom all parts came 
the news that war had been declared between 
Prance and Eussia.' 

While pursuing this memorable journey, she 
received a letter from Madame K^camier — herself 
in exile — to which she repUed : ' You can have 
no idea, my dear angel, of the emotion your letter 
has caused me. It is in the interior of Moravia, 
near the fortress of Olmlitz, that your celestial 
words have reached me. I have wept tears of 
anguish and of tenderness, in hearing this voice in 
the desert, as Hagar heard that of the angel. Oh I 
if they had not separated me from you, I should 
not be here. Schlegel remains in Vienna to pro- 
vide funds for us. I am, therefore, alone with my 
son and daughter in a country which is the 
saddest on the earth, and where German seems 
like my mother-tongue, so strange is the Pohsh 
language. I have met, on the roads, the common 
people going to implore God's help in their miseries ; 
for they hope for nothing from men, and would 
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fain look higher. Akeady we feel that we have 
quitted civihsed Europe. Melancholy chants an- 
nounce from time to time the complaints of suf- 
fering beings, who sigh even while they sing. I 
have much difficulty in freeing my imagination from 
the impressions of this country. But it is necessary 
to go on, since I have begun. Let me not fail to 
receive a word from you from time to time ; it 
will be to me, for the past, what prayer is for the 
future — ^a ray of light from another world. Ah ! 
dear friend, what sad sentiments I repress, in order 
to act. I shall, indeed, never see you again.' * 

Hastening towards her friends at Lanzut, she 
reached early in July the chief place of the * circle ' 
to which it pertained. Her carriage stopped before 
the post station, and her son, as usual, went to get 
her passport visid. After a quarter of an hour she 
was astonished that he did not return, and entreated 
Schlegel (who had now rejoined them) to inquire 
the cause of the delay. Both of them returned, 
* accompanied,' she says, ' by a man whose face I 
shall never forget ; a gracious smile, playing over 
stupid features, gave his countenance the most 
disagreeable expression. My son, quite beside 
himself, said that the captain of the circle de- 
clared I could not remain at Lanzut more than 
eight hours, and had sent this repulsive agent to 
see that his order was not disregarded ; he was to 
accompany me to the ch&teau, stay with me there, 

* Ccfp€i, et Weimar, tiL 
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and not leave till I left. My son had informed the 
captain of my extreme fatigue and prostration, 
which rendered longer rest necessary, but received 
only a brutal reply. The agent who was to watch 
me fatigued himself with abject bows to the very 
earth ; and then, mounting a caleche, the horses of 
which touched the wheels of my carriage, followed 
us to the ch&teau. The thought of arriving thus 
at the house of a friend where I had expected to 
spend some days in rest and joy, was insupportable 
to me.' 

Her son, the young Baron de Stael, tells us, in 
a note to her ' Ten Years of Exile,' a reason for 
her anxiety which she does not mention — ^namely, 
that her proscribed husband was already in the 
ch&teau awaiting her, and might there fall into 
the hands of the police agent. She was so tortured 
by this apprehension that, as they were driving 
onward, she was seized with an uncontrollable 
nervous attack. Schlegel and her children bore 
her from her carriage, and laid her on the border 
of the road. The poUce agent, without leaving his 
own carriage, sent his servant to bring her some 
water. She detested herself, she says, for a weak- 
ness which could touch such a man with compaa- 
sion. On recovering, she resumed her route, 
followed by the watchful agent as by a spectre. 
When they reached the chateau, Prince Henry 
,came forth gaily to receive her; but he quickly 
perceived that she was pale and alarmed, for Bocca 
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was rushing out to greet her, full of joy and con- 
fidence, having no suspicion that she was accom- 
panied by a representative of the poUce. ' She was 
frozen with terror,' says her son, ' at his danger, 
and made a sudden sign for him to return into the 
house; but, without the presence of mind of a 
Pohsh gentleman who was at hand, and who 
forced him to escape, he would infalhbly have 
been recognised and arrested by the agent.' She 
quickly enabled Prince Henry to comprehend the 
situation ; he did not for a moment lose his sang- 
jroid^ his firmness, or his cordiality for his friend ; 
he managed the agent adroitly, and she might 
probably even have had a few more hours at the 
chfiteau, but she left it at the appointed time — 4eft 
it,' she says, *with bitter tears/ She could not 
endure the humiUating presence, in such a circle, 
of her impertinent, though obsequious, spy. His 
instructions required him to be constantly with 
her ; he even followed her to the table of her 
princely host. He whispered blandly to her son, 
that he had been commanded to guard her at night, 
within her chamber, in order that she could have 
no dangerous private conversation; but that, out 
of regard for her sex, he would forego that delicate 
duty.' * And you may add out of regard for your- 
self also,' repUed the indignant youth ; ' for, if you 
place your foot in the chamber of my mother, 
I will pitch you out of the window.' *0h, 
Monsieur ! Monsieur ! ' responded the agent, bow- 
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ing more abjectly than usual before the impetu- 
ous courage of the boy — a courage which was, in 
a few years more, to cost him his life, on a less 
worthy occasion. 

She had still fifty leagues to pass over before 
she could escape from Austria. The police agent 
followed her faithfully to the limit of his ' circle.' 
Thence to Leopol, the capital of Galicia, she found 
grenadiers stationed, from post to post, to watch 
her movements. At the capital she was treated 
by the functionaries with some courtesy ; her way 
was no longer obstructed, and she entered Eussia 
with a thankful heart. 

* Such,' she says, * was my passage through 
the Austrian monarchy, which I had before seen 
powerful and just and magnanimous. Its alliance 
with Napoleon had reduced it to the third rank 
among nations.' As she crossed the line, she was 
struck l[y what she considered a singular coinci- 
dence. It was on July 14, the anniversary of the 
first day of the Kevolution. ^Thus,' she writes, 
' closed for me that cycle of the history of France 
which commenced July 14, 1789.' Another coin- 
cidence, had she been able to anticipate it, would 
have increased, her surprise: she was to die on 
July 14, 1817. * What mind,' asks her devout son, 
' is not seized with religious emotion in observing 
such mysterious coincidences in human destiny I ' 

She now made a solemn resolution, justified 
by her long suflferings. ' When the barrier which 
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separates Austria from Eussia opened to let me 
pass, I swore never to place my feet again in any 
country subject in any manner to the Emperor 
Napoleon. Will this oath permit me, ever again, 
to see beautiful France ? ' 

Sismondi wrote (July 11, 1812) to the Countess 
of Albany : * Her son (the Baron) is still shut up 
at Coppet — things seem now to be taking a favour- 
able turn for her; but two months are still ne- 
cessary before she can be in entire safety ; and that 
safety must be across the sea, and in a foreign land, 
where she must live separated from all her friends, 
far from all her former haunts, from her native 
language, and the pleasure which her eloquence 
and her social power daily procured her. When 
we combine all these privations, and think that it 
is a woman who endures them — a woman who for a 
long time has been enfeebled by ill health, and who 
could avoid them all by an act of submission which 
so many men have conceded — ^when we think 
that her determination, far from being a momentary 
ebullition of temper, is a project declared eighteen 
months ago, and executed eight or ten months 
after her last vexations — ^it seems that no one can 
refuse her the admiration due to heroism, and that 
all elevated souls must accompany her with their 
prayers.'* 

^ La Cmdem tF Albany. By Saint-Bend TaiUandier. Paris, 1862. 
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CHAPTER yyynr 

IN RUSSIA. 

Bonaparte's Invasion of Russia — Madame de Stael*B Impressions of 
the Country — ^Kiew — Russian Scenery — Coachmen — Peasantry — 
Rustic Dances — Moscow — ^Patriotic Enthusiasm — ^Education — 
Russian Prospects. 

On June 22, 1812, Bonaparte declared war against 
Eussia, by the proclamation of Wilkowitz, and the 
French troops crossed the Niemen on the 23rd, pre- 
cisely one month after Madame de Stael commenced 
her flight from Coppet. She was fleeing before her 
great adversary and his host of half a miUion men, 
and had. no time to lose. Even on Kussian terri- 
tory she was, at last, unsafe. She hastened towards 
Moscow, whither the French army was making its 
way by forced marches ; ^ it intercepted her more 
direct route to St. Petersburg. 

Whatever hazards still beset her course, she 
was exhilarated by. a sense of emancipation as soon 
as she crossed the Kussian boundary ; and, after 
the painful narration of her vexations and perils 
thus far, we are refreshed by the new tone with 
which she relates her remaining adventures, her 

* Cojpfpet et Weimar, vii. 
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descriptions of the country, her generous comments 
on Kussian Hfe and character, and the increased 
hopefulness with which she advances towards her 
final deliverance. The memory of the charities of 
her father had, as we have seen, touched the heart 
of the sanguinary Santerre, and led him to befi-iend 
her at the H6tel de Ville. The first person who now 
accosted her on Bussian soil was a Frenchman 
who had been in the service of Necker, and who 
spoke of him with grateful tears. * This,' she says, 
' seemed a good onien.' 

Her observations on Bussia have to us the 
special interest which arises from the comparison 
of the condition of that great empire, in her day, 
with what it is in ours. 

' In this Bussian Empire, so falsely called bar- 
barous, I have experienced,' she writes, ' only agree 
able and noble impressions. I entered it at a 
moment when the French army had already pene- 
trated its territory ; but I met no persecution, no 
oflScial annoyance arrested for an instant the for- 
eign traveller. None of my company knew a word 
of Bussian ; we spoke only French, the language 
of the ' enemy who was devastating the country. 
Without the aid of a German physician, Dr. Ben- 
ner, who generously ofiered to be our interpreter 
as far as Moscow, we should have deserved the 
title of " deaf and dumb," which the Bussians give 
to travellers who know not their language. We 
must necessarily go by way of Moscow, as the 
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immediate route to St. Petersburg was already 
occupied by the armies. We must make a detour 
of three hundred leagues ; but we had already 
traversed fifteen hundred, and I was glad to have 
the opportunity of seeing Moscow.' ^ 

She had been recommended to a nobleman of 
Volhynia, a part of Kussian Poland ; but, on arriv- 
ing at his ch&teau, she learned that the French 
were marching on that province, and she imme- 
diately hastened forward. 'This country,' she 
says, *is, Uke Galicia, inundated with Jews, but 
much less miserable. I had already reason to fear 
that I might encounter the French on my way. 
Singular fate for me — that of fleeing, first at home, 
from the people among whom I was born, and who 
have carried my father in triumph, and now of 
fleeing before them to the confines of Asia. I ap- 
prehended that I might have to hasten on to Odessa, 
and thence to Constantinople and Greece ; but I 
consoled myself under the prospect of this great 
journey with the thought that it would afibrd me 
aid in the composition of my projected poem on 
Eichard Coeur de Lion. In this work I proposed 
to paint the manners of the East, and to comme- 
morate a grand epoch of EngUsh history — that in 
which the enthusiasm of the Crusades gave place 
to the enthusiasm of liberty. But, as we can paint 
only what we have seen, and express only what we 
have felt, it was necessary that I should go to Con- 

» JDix Annies, &c. ii. 10. 
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stantinople, to Syria, to Sicily, and follow the foot- 
steps of Kichard. My companions, judging better 
than myself of my strength, dissuaded me from this 
enterprise, assuring me that I could press on, by 
post, faster than an army.' 

They hastened to Kiew, the principal city of 
the Ukraine- ' It is a fertile, but not otherwise 
an agreeable country,' she says ; * you see immense 
plains which seem to be cultivated by invisible 
hands, the habitations are so rare. In approaching 
almost any city of Bussia, you do not see, as in the 
West, increasing indications of population, and the 
roads show no improvement. On arriving at Kiew 
the first thing I saw was a cemetery. I thus per- 
ceived that I was near a place where men congre- 
gate. Most of the houses resemble tents, and, at a 
distance, the city looks Uke a camp ; it seems a 
copy, in wood, of the abodes of the Tartars. A few 
days suffice for their erection ; they are frequently 
consumed by fire, and the people send to the forests 
for new houses, as to the markets for their winter 
provisions. In the midst of these cabins, however, 
rise palaces, and, above all, churches, whose green 
and gilded cupolas are exceedingly striking. In 
the evening, when the rays of the setting sun flash 
on the domes, one imagines an illumination for a 
fSte, rather than durable monuments. 

'The Eussians never pass a church without 
making the sign of the cross, and their long beards 
add to the religious expression of their physiognomy. 

Vol. U.— T 
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They wear an ample blue robe, girdled by a red 
belt ; the dress of the women also looks Asiatic. 
You observe, everywhere, that taste for bright 
colours which appears natural to countries where 
the sun is beautiful. I soon became so interested 
in these Oriental habits that I no longer like to see 
Eussians clothed like other Europeans. 

' The Dnieper runs through Kiew. Eivers are 
the greatest beauties of Eussia. Seldom do you 
see there small streams, so absorbent are the sands. 
There is no great variety of trees. The birch 
abounds everywhere in this monotonous region; 
one even longs to see stones ; the eye is fatigued in 
beholding no new objects, neither hills nor valleys. 
The rivers relieve the imagination from the fatigue. 
The priests bless them. The Emperor, the Em- 
press, and all the Court, assist at the benediction 
of the Neva, in the time of the greatest cold of 
winter. 

' This people fears neither fatigue nor physical 
pain. Patience and activity, sadness and gaiety, 
characterise them. One sees in them the most 
striking contrasts ; and this fact presages great 
things ; for usually only superior beings possess 
such opposite qualities; the masses are, for the 
most part, of a uniform character.'- 

Her first experience of Eussian hospitality was 
at Kiew, the governor of which, General Milora- 
dowitsch, 'overwhelmed me,' she writes,* with kind 
at entions. He was an aide-de-camp of Suwarrow, 
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and as intrepid as he. He inspired me with a con- 
fidence which I had not yet felt in the military 
success of the Kussians. He invited me, the even- 
ing before my departure, to a ball at the house of 
a Moldavian princess. I regretted that I could not 
go. All these foreign names of peoples who are 
not really Europeanized arouse the imagination 
singularly.. One feels in Russia that one is at 
the door of another world, near the East, whence 
have come forth so many religious faiths, and 
which still encloses in its bosom incredible trea- 
sures.' 

She had still nine hundred versts (600 miles) to 
pass over before she could reach Moscow. *My 
Russian coachmen,' she writes, ' flew with me like 
lightning, singing, meanwhile, airs which contained 
compliments to their horses. " Forward I " tjiey 
exclaimed ; " forward, my friends I we understand 
one another ; forward I fly 1 " I have seen nothing 
barbarous in this people; on the contrary, their 
appearance has something gentle, and even elegant, 
that we see nowhere else. A Russian coachman 
never passes a woman, of whatever age or condition, 
without saluting her; and the women respond 
with an inclination of the head, which is always 
noble and gracious. An old man, who could not 
make his speech intelligible to me, pointed first to 
the earth and then to heaven, to indicate that the 
one would soon be, for him, the way to the other. 
I know it may be said that Russian history is full 
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of atrocities; but I would accuse the Boyards, 
depraved by despotism, rather than the nation it- 
self. Pohtical dissensions always impair national 
character; and nothing is more deplorable, in 
history, than the rise and fall of rulers by crime ; 
but such is the fatal condition of absolute power on 
the earth. Qvil functionaries of an inferior class 
— those who expect to make their fortunes by 
their suppleness or intrigues — resemble but little 
the people of a country, and I admit all the evil 
that is said, and ought to be said, against them ; 
but it is necessary to study the real character of a 
military nation among its soldiers, and the class 
from which it draws its soldiers — the peasants.' 

Though she was borne along with great rapid- 
ity, *I hardly,' she says, * seemed to advance, so 
mo^iotonous is the country. Plains of sand, forests 
of birch, villages far apart, and built of wood on 
the same model, give you an impression hke that 
of a dream, in which you beUeve yourself always 
moving, but never advancing. This country seems 
an image of infinite space, to traverse which re- 
quires eternity. Ever and anon couriers flit past 
you ; nothing stops their Uttle vehicles drawn by 
two horses. Their drivers are often jolted two 
feet above their seats, nevertheless they descend 
with astonishing adroitness, and hasten on shouting 
" Forward ! " with an energy like that of the French 
in the day of battle. The Sclavonian tongue is 
singularly resonant ; it has a metallic ring, like the 
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striking of brass — quite diiflferent from anything in 
our Western dialects/ 

Half way between Eiew and Moscow she was 
not far from the armies, and became anxious for 
her safety. But she reached at last a part of the 
country where she was beyond the immediate 
theatre of the war. She arrived at the provinces 
of Orel and Toula. * I was received,' she writes, 
* in these solitary places (for the provincial towns 
appear solitary), wdth perfect hospitahty. Many 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood came to our inn 
to compliment me on my writings ; and I acknow- 
ledge that I was flattered to find that I had a 
literary reputation so far from my own country. 
The wife of the governor received me in the Asia- 
tic style, with sherbet and roses. Her apartments 
were all elegantly ornamented with pictures and 
with musical instruments. The Eussian common 
people are not miserable ; and the higher classes, 
with much luxury, know how to endure privations 
and hardship. A mixture of privations and of the 
most refined enjoyments characterise this country. 
The nobles, whose houses combine luxuries from 
all parts of the world, can undergo, not only in war 
but in many circumstances of life, the greatest 
physical inconveniences. In travel they endure 
patiently worse accommodations than fall to the 
lot of our French peasants. The rigour of their 
climate, their deserts, their forests, place them at 
war with nature. They can relish luxury ; but. 
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when this is impossible, they can go without even 
what we consider the necessaries of life. The har- 
diness, the imagination of the Eussians are with- 
out bounds. In all things they are characterised 
by somewhat that is gigantic ; ordinary dimensions 
are not applicable to their country. With them 
all is colossal rather than proportioned, audacious 
rather than considerate ; and if their object is not 
obtained, it is usually because it is surpassed.' 

As she approaches Moscow, she can discover 
little or no change in the aspect of the country. 
The wooden villages are not less distant from one 
another; there is little or no movement on the 
vast plains ; there is silence on the highways ; the 
countiy mansions are not more numerous. * There 
is so much space in Bussia, that aU things appear 
lost in it, even the ch&teaux and the population. 
You seem to be travelling over a country in which 
the nation has come and gone. The absence of birds 
deepens this solitude ; cattle are rare, or at least 
are kept at a great distance from the high roads. 
The vast space makes all things disappear, except 
the space itself, the impression of which is hke 
certain metaphysical ideas, which, once seized by 
the imagination, cannot be thrown oflf or defined.' 

The evening before they arrived at Moscow 
they paused in a pleasant meadow, to repose after 
the travel and heat of the day. Some peasants, 
clothed in the picturesque costume of the country, 
appeared, returning from their labours, and singing 
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the airs of the Ukraine, the words of which were 
in praise of love and liberty, and were tinged with 
a melancholy as of regretful memories. At her 
request they danced on the sward. * I know no- 
thing,' she says, * more graceful than these dances 
of the country, which have all the originality that 
nature gives to the fine arts. A certain modest 
voluptuousness characterises them ; the Bayaderes 
of India must have something analogous to this 
mixture of indolence and vivacity, the charm of 
the Eussian dance. These traits indicate imagin- 
ation and passion, two elements of character that 
civilisation has yet neither formed nor subdued. I 
was struck by the sweet gaiety of the peasant girls, 
as I had been, with shades of diflference, by that of 
most of the Eussians whom I had met elsewhere.' 

Confident of her present safety, she thus 
tranquilly, though rapidly, travels on, observing, 
with an artist's eye, everything interesting ; commu- 
nicating her own relieved and generous feelings 
to all that she sees ; and seeing most things, per- 
haps, in a too favourable light ; for, though she 
notes the vices of the nation, she has always at 
hand some extenuations, some apologetic explana- 
tions for them. 

At last Moscow bursts upon the prospect — a 
splendid, oriental, barbaric vision, and yet appear- 
ing more *Uke a province than a city, with its 
mansions and cabins, its palaces and bazaars as 
in the East — its churches, public establishments, 
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pieces of water, of woods, of parks.' The diversity 
of •manners and of nations which compose Eussi^ 
she writes, * are displayed in this vast city. Do 
you wish, I was asked, to purchase cashmere shawls 
in the Tartar quarter ? Have you seen the Chinese 
city ? Europe and Asia are here combined. The 
colossal fortunes of the great nobles are employed 
in forming collections of every kind; in great 
enterprises ; infetes^ the models of which are to be 
found in the " Thousand and One Nights." When 
I arrived, the only talk was about the war, and 
donations for it. A young Count Momanoff raised 
a regiment for the State, and was content to serve 
in it as sub-lieutenant ; a Countess Orloff, amiable 
and Asiatically opulent, contributed a quarter of 
her income. As I passed palaces surrounded by 
gardens as spacious here in the city as elsewhere 
they are in the country, I was told that the possessor 
of this superb abode gave a thousand peasants ; of 
another, two hundred. It was to me, at first, a 
strange phrase — this giving of men ; but the serfs 
were equally patriotic, and offered themselves with 
ardour. When a Eussian becomes a soldier, they 
cut his beard, and from that moment he becomes 
free.' 

The churches bear the imprint of Asiatic taste. 
* You see everywhere in them ornaments of gold, 
silver, rubies. This imaginative taste has not yet, 
however, manifested itself in the Fine Arts, or in 
poetry. It advances quickly to a certain point, 
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but there it stops. Impulse makes the first step, but 
the second is dependent on reflection ; these people, 
so distinct from those of the North, are hardly yet 
capable of meditation. Many houses are painted 
with green, or yellow, or rose colours, and sculp- 
tured in detail, as with ornaments of the desert. 
Many of the palaces are built of wood, merely 
for festivals ; the riches expended upon them are 
wasted for the splendours of a day.' 

Of course the Kremlin was a spectacle of 
special interest to her. She contemplated from 
one of its towers the outspread city. * Though 
the exterior character of the edifices is,' she says, 
* oriental, still the impression of Christianity is 
evident in the multitude of venerated churches 
which everywhere attract the eye. We recall 
Eome in Moscow — ^not assuredly that the monu- 
ments are of a similar style, but that the mixture 
of the solitude of the country with the magnificent 
palaces, the vastness of the city, and the infinite 
number of temples, give to the Asiatic Eome a 
sort of resemblance to the European Eome. The 
day was superb ; and the sun seemed to delight to 
pour his rays on the glittering cupolas. For a 
moment I thought that Napoleon might stand on 
the same tower from which I admired the city 
which his presence was destined to destroy ; for a 
moment I imagined that he might be proud to 
enthrone himself in the palace of the Czars ; but 
the heavens were so beautiful that I repelled the 
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thought. A month later this magnificent city was 
in ashes. But the calamities of Moscow regenerated 
the Empire ; this religious metropolis perished as 
a martyr whose fate gives new courage and force 
to all his surviving brethren.' 

The Ciount Eastopschin, * whose name filled the 
bulletins of the Emperor,' called upon her. His 
wife was a literary lady, and presented to her a 
book on religion, of which she was the author — 
* very pure in its style and its moral teachings.' 
She visited the Countess at her palace in the * in- 
terior of Moscow.' * I had,' she says, * to pass 
through a forest and over a lake. It was this 
mansion, one of the most agreeable abodes in 
Hussia, that the Count Eastopschin himself fired 
at the approach of Napoleon. Such an act may 
well command the admiration even of enemies.' 

She saw in Moscow men * most enUghtened in 
letters and science ; ' but most of the professors 
in the learned institutions were there, as in St. 
Petersburg, Germans. Education was hardly yet 
appreciated by the Eussians; they nevertheless 
had already begun to try their capacity for litera- 
ture, and, contrary to the usual opinion of foreigners, 
she thought their language especially adapted, * by 
its sweetness and resonance,' for music and poetry. 
Peter the Great, by founding St. Petersburg, had 
opened an inlet for European ideas and culture ; 
and the mighty Empire was no longer destined 
to be Asiatic, overshadowing Eastern Europe with 
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Oriental omens ; but to reverse its march, bearing 
European civilisation, surely, however slowly, over 
the vast expanse of Central and Northern Asia, and 
thus sharing in the great mission of the Teutonic 
race, which is extending that civilisation through 
Southern Asia, over the North American continent, 
and over the island world of the Southern hemi- 
sphere. Bussia could already present, to the French 
authoress, illustrations of her theory of the pro- 
gressive improvement and final perfectibility of the 
human race. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

IN ST. FETEBSBUBO. 

Passage NorUiward— The Scenery— Appearance of St Petezfiborg— 
Splendid Houses of the Nobles — ^National Traits — ^The Oliurches — 
Hospitality — The Court — ^Interview with the Empress — ^With the 
Emperor — Character of Alexander — Stein*s Notices of her in St 
Petersburg— A Scene at the Theatre— Institutions of Charity and 
Instruction — Resumes her Flight 

BoNAPABTB was marching towards Moscow; and 
Madame de Stael left it with regret and hastened 
northward. *The eternal birches/ she writes, 
* fatigue the eye on the route by their monotony ; 
it is said that even these become rare as you 
approach Archangel. They are cared for there, 
as we take care of the orange trees in France. 
The country from Moscow to St. Petersburg is, at 
first, a waste of sand and then of marsh. When 
it rains, the soil becomes black, and it is difficult 
to trace the roads. The houses of the peasants, 
nevertheless, everywhere indicate ease ; they are . 
ornamented with columns ; arabesques, sculptures 
in wood, relieve their windows. I felt menaced 
with winter, which seemed to conceal itself behind 
the clouds. The fruits we ate were harsh, as if 
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their maturity had been too much hastened; a 
rose caused in me emotions as a souvenir of our 
more beautiful country ; the flowers seemed to 
bear their heads with humility, as if the cold hand 
of the North was already about to seize them/ ^ 

From Novgorod to St. Petersburg the country 
appeared to her an immense marsh, and the splen- 
did metropolis of the North rose before her sight 

* as by magic — one of the most beautiful cities of 
the world, where an enchanted hand had made to 
spring up, in the midst of deserts, all the marvels 
of Europe and Asia.' It was to her one of the 
grandest proofs of ' that power of the Bussian will 
which knows no impossibility.' It is built on a 
swamp ; its superb masses of marble rest on piles. 
She marvelled at the miracle of so magnificent 
a city erected in so short a time. An imposing 
equestrian statue commemorates Peter the Great ; 
but he needs no such memorial there ; the whole 
city is his monument. To the foreign visitor 
might be addressed the words inscribed in St. Paul's 
to the honour of its architect : * K you ask for his 
monument, look around you.' 

Her first sentiment, on arriving at St. Peters- 
burg, was one of gratitude that she was on the 
margin of the sea. She exulted at the sight of the 
British flag floating on the Neva, after ten years 
exclusion firom the continent. * I feel,' she says, 

* in confiding myself to the ocean, as if I passed 

^ Bix Annies, ii. 15. 
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again under the immediate protection of the Deity. 
By an illusion, which we cannot banish, we believe 
ourselves more in the hands of God when we are 
in the power of the elements, than when we depend 
upon man — above aU, the man who seems the incar- 
nation of the evil principle in this world/ 

Though the din of war filled the air, and the 
whole empire seemed tremulous under the tread of 
armies, and the grand crisis which was to startle 
Europe was impending at Moscow, she found the 
people, not excepting the higher classes or the 
Court itself, self-possessed, under the invincible 
national will, and ready to afibrd her all courteous 
attentions. Her own attention, meanwhile, was too 
much absorbed by the novel sights around her 
to allow her to be anxious for her safety. * The 
edifices,' she writes, * have yet a dazzling whiteness, 
and at night they stand out in the moonlight, like 
great, pale, immovable phantoms, looking down 
upon the Neva. I know not what is the pecuUar 
beauty of this stream, but never have the waters of 
any other river appeared to me so limpid. Quays 
of granite, thirty versts (twenty miles) in extent, 
border its course, and this magnificence is worthy 
of the transparent waters which it decorates. The 
great nobles display the tastes of the people of the 
South. It is necessary if you would understand 
them, to see them in their grand houses, built on 
islands made by the Neva, within the limits of the 
city. Southern plants, the perfumes of the East, 
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the divans of Asia, embellish their abodes. Im- 
mense greenhouses, where the fruits of all countries 
ripen, afford an artificial climate. The owners of 
these palaces would not lose a ray of the sun dur- 
ing his appearance upon their horizon ; they fdte 
him as a friend who is soon to leave them, but 
whom they have before known in happier lati- 
tudes.' 

The Genevan author, Galiffe (J. A.), who had 
resided in the city many years, in charge of the 
foreign correspondence of the banker of the Court, 
Baron de Ball, devoted himself assiduously to her, 
not only in her financial affairs, but as companion 
in the social circles of the capital. * When,' says a 
good authority, *she launched into conversation, 
he never failed to provide her beautiful hands, as 
she advanced, with those objects — ^flowers, leaves, 
pieces of paper — the manipulation of which was the 
unconscious but necessary accompaniment of her 
eloquence. Madame Necker de Saussure attributes 
this characteristic to her infantile habit of making 
paper kings and queens perform improvised trage- 
dies. We believe rather that, at heart much more 
timid than is generally supposed, she was one of 
those persons who need to have the hands occupied 
in order to converse with ease and without distrac- 
tion. Frequently she accepted these little attentions 
of her compatriot without perceiving them ; at other 
times they did not escape her notice, and she then 
would say, * You tease me ; but I like very much 
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to be thus teased, and you know it/ * He wrote 
to his family, at Geneva, * I find her better than 
when I saw her twenty-one years ago. She is 
charming, and all the world here is enchanted by 
her.' In one of his works, years later, he speaks 
of her with enthusiasm. * She was probably the 
most remarkable woman,' he says, * that Europe has 
produced ; the self-conceited of her own sex, and 
the pedants of ours, can alone refuse her their ad- 
miration — following in their judgments the petty 
rules imagined by their petty minds.' • In response 
to one of his eulogistic letters, Anna Galifie writes 
from Geneva, * I am not astonished that you find 
her very lovable ; as for myself, I have always had 
a great fear of her ; but I know not why, for she is 
very generous. Years ago I met her at Madame 
de Montolieu's house ; she was delicious ; her fasci- 
nation was irresistible. Later, I have seen her play 
in tragedy and comedy. When I have seen her in 
soubrette r61es, I have been in despair that I was 
not a splendid young man, that I might address to 
her the most assiduous gallantries. We have had 
here the famous Talma, who, in speaking of. the 
amiable fugitive, said that he could compare her 
condition, before she escaped, only to a most painful 
nightmare.' Galifie became her confidential cor- 
respondent on military and political affairs in 

« Bun SHcle a rautre, &c iL 6, by J. B. G. Galiffe. GeneTa, 
1878. 

» J^oticei (fSnS<aogigue$ mr les FamiUea Oenevoiseis article Keeker^ 
ToLii. 
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Eussia, while she was in Sweden, and furnished her 
with information by which she eifectively influenced 
the policy of Bemadotte. He was now almost 
daily with her, not only in society, but as her guide 
to places of interest in the capital. 

Soon after her arrival she dined with one of 
the most esteemed merchants of the city, who main- 
tained Bussian hospitality ; that is to say, he dis- 
played from his roof a flag as a token that he dined 
there that day, and that all his friends were welcome 
to his table without further invitation. * We dined,' 
she writes, * in the open air ; so much do they prize 
here these poor summer days, of which a few still 
remained, but such as we would hardly think 
worthy of the name in the south of Europe. The 
garden was very agreeable ; trees and flowers 
adorned it ; but at a few steps from the mansion 
' commenced the desert or marsh. Nature, in the 
environs of St. Petersburg, has the aspect of an 
enemy who snatches back his rights the moment 
that man ceases to fight him.' 

She went to the magnificent churches; but, 
though built of granite and marble, they had been 
erected too hastily, and faUed to please her as works 
of art, particularly Notre Dame de Casan, which 
was built by Paul I. in imitation of St. Peter's at 
Eome. *It difiers the more from its model,' she 
finely remarks, 'because it is an imitation. We 
cannot do in ten years what has cost the best 
artists of the world a century. The Eussians wish, 
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by rapidity, to escape time and space ; but time 
sanctions only that which it has itself founded ; 
and the fine arts, though inspiration be their first 
source, are dependent upon reflection/ 

Amidst the resplendent ornaments of these 
churches she looked in vain for befitting tombs, 
those grand monuments of the antique temples of 
western and southern Europe ; and their absence 
suggests a subtle, though paradoxical, remark on 
the national character. 'The thought of death,' 
she says, * produces little effect on the Eussians ; 
whether from courage or the inconstancy of their 
impressions, long regrets are not natural to their 
character. They are more capable of superstition 
than of emotion ; superstition is related to this life, 
rehgion to the next ; superstition is allied to fataUty, 
religion to virtue ; it is by the vivacity of earthly 
desires that we become superstitious ; it is, on the 
contrary, by the sacrifice of these desires that we 
become religious.' 

Eomanzow, Minister of Foreign Affairs, paid 
her special attentions. Count Orloff invited her 
to spend a day at his palace on the most beautiful 
island of the Neva, where she again saw the splen- 
dour of Eussian life and hospitality. * Oaks, rare 
in this country, shade the island. The Count and 
Countess spend their fortune in receiving strangers. 
One is as much at ease there as in a country house, 
though enjoying all the luxuries of the city. The 
isle of Orloff is the centre of all those where lie great 
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nobles, and the Emperor and Empress themselves, 
have their summer abodes. Not faf from it is the 
isle of Strogonoff, where the late opulent proprietor 
collected precious antiquities from Greece ; he kept 
open house all his days ; whoever had been pre- 
sent once, could return at any time ; he never in- 
vited anyone to dinner or supper a second time, 
the invitation being a standing one ; often he knew 
not half the persons who dined with him ; but this 
luxury of hospitality pleased him like all other 
magnificence. Many of the mansions of St. Peters- 
burg display similar hospitaUty. 

She was received at Court with distinguished 
attentions ; first privately, by the Empress Elisa- 
beth, * who,' she says, * appears as a guardian angel 
of Bussia. Her manners are reserved, but what 
she says is full of vigour ; her sentiments and 
opinions have derived warmth and force from all 
generous thoughts. I was moved, in listening to 
her, by something indescribable which belonged 
not to her grandeur, but to the harmony of her 
soul. It was along time since I had witnessed this 
union of power with virtue. While I was con- 
versing with her a door opened, and the Emperor 
Alexander appeared. What struck me at first in 
him was an expression of benevolence and dignity, 
such that these two quahties seemed inseparable 
and to make but one. I was also touched by the 
noble candour with which he spoke of the great 
interests of Europe in the very first sentences which 
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he addressed to me. I have always considered as 
a sign of mediocrity that fear or ambiguity with 
which most European sovereigns treat serious ques- 
tions; they hesitate to pronounce words which 
have a real meaning. The Czar, on the contrary? 
conversed with me as would English statesmen, 
who find their force in themselves and not in cir- 
cumstances. The Emperor, whom Napoleon tried 
to disparage before Europe, is a man of real intel- 
lect and of great information. I do not believe 
that he can find a minister equal to himself. He 
regrets his mistaken favourable opinion of Napoleon, 
but a noble soul cannot be deceived twice by the 
same person. He expressed to me also his regret 
that he is not a miUtary genius. I responded to 
this fine modesty, that a great sovereign is more 
rare than a great captain ; that, to sustain the 
public spirit of his nation by his example, is to 
gain the most important of battles. He spoke to 
me with enthusiasm of his country and of what it 
is capable of becoming. He wished that all the 
world could know him, and the ameliorations which 
he was attempting in the condition of his people. 
" Sire," I replied, " your character is a constitution 
for your Empire, and your conscience is its guar- 
antee." ** If this were the case," he rejoined, " I 
should still be only a happy accident." Noble 
words ; the first, I beUeve, of the kind, pronounced 
by an absolute monarch. How much virtue is 
necessary in a despot in order that he may judge 
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despotism ! He is more liberal than his great nobles. 
Accustomed to rule their serfs absolutely, they wish 
him, in his turn, to be all-powerful, in order to 
msontain the hierarchy of despotism. The middle 
class does not yet exist in Bussia, but it is beginning 
to arise.' 

From the Emperor she went to pay her respects 
to his mother, 'that Princess to whom calumny has 
never been able to impute a sentiment unfaithful 
to her husband, her children, or the family of the 
unfortunate of which she is the protectress. She 
conducts an Empire of Charity amidst the all- 
powerful empire of her son. One of the salons of 
her palace was built by the Prince Potemkin, and 
is of incomparable grandeur; a winter garden 
occupies a part of it, in which you see plants and 
trees through the colonnade that encircles the 
centre. All is colossal in this abode. The concep- 
tions of the prince who erected it were strangely 
gigantic. He built cities in the Crimea merely 
that the Empress might see them in her passage. 
He ordered an assault on a fortress only to please 
a beautiful woman, the Princess Dolgorouki. One 
sees in the great men of Bussia — the Menzikofip, 
the SuwaiTOws, and, still earlier, in Ivan BasiUewitch 
— something fantastic and violent and ironical ; 
this people still retain their Bussian force and 
originality notwithstanding their external imitation 
of other nations. I passed a day with M. Narisch- 
kine, Grand Chamberlain of the Court, a clever and 
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accomplished man, but who does not know how to 
live without continual fetes. From him one gets 
a true idea of that vivacity of taste which explains 
the faults of the Eussians. His house is always 
open, and if he has less than twenty guests, he 
becomes restless in this philosophic retreat. Ob- 
liging to strangers, always in movement and, never- 
theless, quite capable of reflection, it is necessary 
for him to behave as if at Court ; eager for the 
pleasures of the imagination, he discovers them in 
things and not in books ; he is impatient every- 
where except at Court ; intellectual, magnificent, 
rather than ambitious ; seeking in all things a 
certain grandeur in which fortune and rank are 
exemplified, rather than the individual good of 
anybody. His villa is as charming as it can be 
rendered by the hand of man, though all around 
it are wastes of sand and marshes. From its 
terrace you see the Gulf of Finland and the palace 
which Peter the Great built on its shores, but the 
space between lies all uncultivated ; the Park of 
Narischkine alone relieves the eye. We dined in 
the Moldavian Hall — that is to say, in a salon con- 
structed according to the taste of the Moldavians. 
It was arranged as if protected against the sun, a 
precaution useless in Bussia ; nevertheless the ima- 
gination is so struck with the idea that you are 
among a people who are only accidentally in the 
north, that it seems natural to find here usages of 
the south ; as if the Eussians would, some day or 
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other, bring hither the climate of their ancient 
country. The table was covered with the fruits 
of all lands ; according to the custom of the East, 
these adorned the board, while a crowd of servants 
handed the viands and vegetables to the guests. 
We were ti-eated with that music of horns which 
is peculiar to Eussia ; some twenty musicians 
joined in the performance, each producing a single 
given note whenever it recurred in the piece. 
Each man bore the name of his note and is called 
the sol, the mi or the re of M. Narischkine. The 
horns are graduated in size, from rank to rank, 
and the orchestra has been called a living organ. 
Its effect is very fine at some distance, the justness 
and purity of the harmony producing the noblest 
impressions ; but when you approach these poor 
musicians, each of whom serves as a single pipe, 
your interest cools ; the mind refuses to see the 
fine arts converted into mechanism.' — A toast to 
the success of the combined arms of KusiSa and 
England was given at the table, and while it 
was shouted through the halls and saluted with 
artillery in the garden, Madame de Stael burst into 
tears, for, though she wished for the defeat of the 
invader, she knew it must be by the overthrow of 
her countrymen. There were some half-savage 
Calmucks in the palace, — a not unusual sight in 
the great houses of St. Petersburg. After dinner, 
long carriages, drawn by splendid horses, conveyed 
the company through the park. Though August 
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still lingered, the atmosphere was chilly, and the 
vegetation was beginning to show the change of 
season ; the birds were not heard. A band of 
music was stationed on the road, and the day 
ended with the gayest recreations; for these 
northern people are eager to enjoy their transient 
summer. 

The celebrated German statesman. Baron Stein, 
the * reorganizer of modem Germany,' was now 
in St. Petersburg, and met her frequently at the 
palace of Narischkine. On the 17th of August, 
1812, he wrote to his wife, ' I have seen Madame 
de Stael ; she has an appearance of goodness and 
simplicity, though she evidently takes no trouble 
to please ; a certain trustful carelessness, an extreme 
abandon, explain the numerous imprudencies of 
her language, excusable besides on account of her 
position in the midst of such a capital as Paris, and 
of a people perverted and excited by all the pas- 
sions. • She is accompanied by her daughter, who 
is excellent and without pretension. She proposes 
to accompany her son into Sweden, and will pro- 
bably publish there her work on German literature. 
I do not think she will be appreciated here ; for 
literary taste does not exist in Bussia, and women 
are extraordinarily idle here.' On the last day of 
the month he again writes : * I have passed a very 
agreeable day at Count Orloff 's ; we were a little 
intimate party on his island. After dinner Madame 
de Stael read to us some chapters of her book on 
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Germany ; she saved a copy of it from the claws of 
Savary, and will print it in England. — She read 
the chapter on Enthusiasm, which was suppressed 
by the imperial censorship. It deeply moved me, 
as much by the profoundness and nobleness of its 
sentiments as by the elevation of its thoughts ; 
which she expresses with -an eloquence that goes 
to the heart. Perhaps I may be able to copy some 
passages and send them in this letter. You will be 
affected and instructed by them.* 

Amdt, the friend of Stein, was also in St. Peters- 
burg, and with him witnessed there a scene which 
he records, and which shows the resentful passions 
of the people at the time of the French invasion, 
while it illustrates the sensibihty and loyalty of the 
French exile. Attended by her son and another 
companion, she went to the Thefitre Fran9ais to 
witness the representation of Eacine's *Phedre.* 
They were hardly seated in their box, when the 
report spread among the spectators that they were 
French, on which the crowd in the pai*terre rose, 
and shouted furiously, *Tum out the accursed 
French ! ' The performance was stopped, and the 
actors fled from the stage. Madame de Stael was 
led out, deeply grieved and indignant, and bathed 
in tears, exclaiming aloud, * the barbarians ! the 
barbarians ! our Kacine ! ' Arndt was struck 
by her eloquent and patriotic emotion. * Would a 
German woman, or even a young German girl, 
thus pour out her tears ; would she passionately sob 
Vol. II.— 8 
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if she heard a piece of Schiller or Goethe hissed in a 
London or Paris theatre ? Perhaps a little of this 
French and Eussian passion would do us no harm.' * 
After this stormy night, the French theatre at St. 
Petersburg was never opened again till the end of 
the war. 

Madame de Stael found better entertainment 
in visits to the public places of instruction or 
charity, which were under the patronage of the 
two beneficent Empresses. The Institution of St. 
Catherine, consisting of two edifices, sheltered some 
four hundred young girls, * who were guarded with 
more care than a rich family could give to its 
daughters.' * Order and elegance marked every 
detail of these establishments, and the purest sen- 
timents of morality and religion presided over 
instruction in the fine arts.' The Eussian women 

* are naturally graceful,' and she was received with 
elegant courtesy. She was surprised, and deeply 
affected, by a recitation in French from her father's 

* Cours de Morale EeUgieuse,' which the Empress 
herself had ordered. The young girls sung for 
her sacred chants in choirs. After a repast they 
gathered in a superb hall, and danced before Jier. 
' The beauty of their features was not striking^ but 
their grace was extraordinary. These were the 
daughters of the East, with all the decency which 
Christianity has introduced into the Hfe of woman.' 
' An Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 

* Coppet et Weimar, vii. 
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another for the Blind, are under the care of the 
Empress. The Emperor also gives much attention 
to a school of cadets. All these establishments are 
truly useful, but are too splendid. If this nation 
could have peace, it would experience every kind 
of improvement under the beneficent reign of 
Alexander. Who knows, however, that the virtues 
developed by such a war as the present, may not 
be precisely those which regenerate nations ? The 
Kussians are a military people ; in all other arts 
they are yet but imitators ; the art of printing has 
been introduced among them within a hundred and 
twenty years. The higher civihsation will appear 
when they put their natural energy into language 
and literature, as they now display it in action.' 

She abandoned herself to the pleasure which 
the novelties that she saw each day afforded, and 
almost forgot the war upon which the fate of 
Europe was depending. ' It was so great a plea- 
sure,' she says, * to hear expressed, all around me, 
sentiments which I had long repressed in my soul, 
that it seemed there was nothing now to fear.' But 
the war was advancing. Disasters were falling on 
the country. A foreigner whispered to her that 
Smolensk was taken, and that Moscow was in great 
danger. She was again seized with discourage- 
ment. It seemed, she says, that the deplorable 
history of the peace with Austria and with Prussia, 
followed by the subjugation of their capitals, was 
about to be repeated. But the Eussians, apparently 
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impassive for a time, at last rise with invincible 
purpose and energy — ' thenceforward they know 
no obstacle, fear no danger, but triumph over both 
man and the elements/ Still, the heroic deed by 
which they were to send the invader, reeling and 
ruined, out of their country — the voluntary destruc- 
tion of their ancient capital^ — ^was inconceivable to 
her ; the surges of war seemed about to overwhelm 
the northern capital, and it was time for her to 
resume her flight. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

IN SWEDEN. 

Bernadotte — Alexander and Bernadotte at Abo— Madame de StaeFa 
last InterriewB at St. Petersburg — ^In Finland — Scenery — Abo- 
Letters to Madame E^camier — Dread of the Sea — Arrival at 
Stockholm — Publication of the * Eeflections on Suicide '—Its Dedi- 
cation to Bernadotte — ^Its Character — Letter to Madame B^camier 
— Letters to the Duchess of Saxe Weimar — To Frederica Brun — 
Arrival in London. 

Marshal Bernadotte had been chosen, by the 
Diet of Sweden, Prince Eoyal, or successor to 
the reigning sovereign, whose heir had died in 
1810. Bernadotte had been a favourite guest of 
the salons of Madame Eecamier and Madame de 
Stael. They were still his correspondents, and 
Madame de Stael could confide herself and her 
children to his protection, could she but safely 
reach his capital. 

Before she left Bussia the Czar went to Abo 
for consultation with Bernadotte respecting the 
war. The news of the fall of Smolensk was con- 
firmed while they were together ; they exchanged 
vows never to make peace with Napoleon — it was 
to be a war a outrance. * Petersburg,' said Alex- 
ander, *will be taken, but I shall retreat into 
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Siberia. We will there resume our ancient cus- 
toms and, like our long-bearded ancestors, we will 
return to win the Empire again.' ' That resolution,' 
exclaimed Bemadotte, * will save Europe.' * The 
prediction,' adds Madame de Stael, * soon began to 
be verified.'^ Bernadotte had been one of the 
wisest of Napoleon's military counsellors. He now 
condemned, from a strategic point of view, the in- 
vasion of Eussia as a fatal blunder. He saw in it 
the beginning of the end. When the news of the 
entrance of the French into Moscow reached him, 
and the foreign envoys at his Court had gathered 
around him in consternation, he said to the re- 
presentative of Austria, whose troops were still in 
the French army, *You may write to your Em- 
peror that Napoleon is ruined, though this exploit 
seems the greatest in his career.' ^ 

On the return of Alexander from Abo to St. 
Petersburg he conversed freely with Madame de 
Stael, who says that she was * convinced of the 
firmness of his will, and that, in spite of the taking 
of Moscow, and all the noise which followed, he 
would never succumb. 

Towards the end of September, 1812, she left 
St. Petersburg, hoping to reach Sweden through 
Finland. Previous to her departure she received 

* Dix AnnSes, iL 20. 

' Conndiratums &c. v. 4. 'I was near him when he thus ex- 
pressed himself, and I acknowledge that I could not entirelj believe 
his prophecy ; but his great knowledge of military science revealed to 
him this (to others) most unexpected event' 
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distinguished farewell attentions from her 'new 
friends,' as she calls them ; those whom conformity 
of sentiments had gathered about her in the remote 
northern metropolis. It was a critical hour for 
them and for all the European world ; they were 
to remain and confront an unknown fate ; it was 
well for her, a woman, to escape, but she took 
leave of them with profound emotion : — ' Sir Eobert 
Wilson, who everywhere sought an occasion of 
fighting and of inspiring his friends with his own 
spirit; M. de Stein, a man of antique character, 
who lived only in the hope of seeing his country 
delivered ; the envoy of Spain ; the Minister of 
England, Lord Tyrconnel ; the intellectual Admiral 
Bentinck; Alexis de Noailles, the only French 
refugee from the imperial tyranny who, like my- 
self, was there to witness for France; Colonel 
Dornberg, the intrepid Hessian, whom nothing 
could turn from his object ; and many Russians 
whose names have since become celebrated by 
their exploits. Never was the fate of the world in 
greater danger ; no person dared to say so, but 
each knew it ; I alone, as a woman, was not im- 
perilled ; but I could reckon for something that 
which I had already suffered. In bidding farewell 
to those worthy chevaliers of the human race, I 
knew not who among them I should ever see 
again.' 

She has little to say of her passage from St. 
Petersburg to Stockholm, and we are turning over 
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the last pages of her unfinished narrative of * The 
Ten Years of Exile.' * When one enters Finland/ 
she writes, ' all things indicate that one has passed 
into another country, and that one is among 
another than the Sclavonian race.' They are a 
simple and unsophisticated people ; there are no 
ch&teaux of nobles ; the parsonages of the pastors 
are the places of hospitality for strangers — the 
pastors are the great men of the country. * The 
aspect of Finland is very different from that of 
Bussia. Instead of the marshes and plains which 
surround St. Petersburg, you see rocks, mountains, 
forests ; but soon you perceive that these mountains 
are monotonous, that these forests are composed 
of the same trees, the fir and the birch. You see 
few cities, and these have few inhabitants. There 
are no centres, no emulation, nothing to say, hardly 
anything to do, in the northern provinces of Swe- 
den or Eussia ; during eight months of the year all 
Uving nature sleeps.' 

She arrived at Abo, the capital of Finland. 
' There is,' she writes, ' a university in this city, and 
they attempt, to a small extent, the culture of the 
mind ; but bears and wolves come so near to them 
in the winter, that all thought is absorbed by the 
necessity of securing a tolerable physical existence. 
The labours necessary for this, in the North, con- 
sume a good part of the time which is elsewhere 
devoted to the pleasures of social or intellectual 
life. It can be said, however, that the difficulties 
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with which nature environs men give them firm- 
ness of character and save them from the disor- 
ders which attend idleness and ease. Still every 
moment I regretted the sunbeams of the south, 
which had penetrated into my very soul.' 

She found the Prince Eoyal still at Abo ; his 
new relations with Bonaparte, as well as his old 
relations with her and her friend Madame E6- 
camier, disposed him to give her a hearty recep- 
tion. She wrote from Abo to Madame K^camier 
on September 29 : * You sent me long since a letter 
which I have just received here. You doubt my 
tenderness for you ; I cannot express to you the 
wrong this doubt does me ; there are blood and 
tears between us, and a sister could not be dearer 
to me than you are. I wrote you from Gahcia, 
and since then I have written no more to you, or 
Mathieu,^ or anyone. The place where I have 
kept this silence has pleased me much. I have 
thought at times of our design to go there to- 
gether ; would that we had followed that project I 
The person * whom I have sought here speaks of 
you most tenderly. I have reason to praise him, 
and I hope my son will profit by his good inten- 
tions. What are your plans ? Alas ! I have 
ruined your existence ; never shall I have peace 
while this situation continues. At this moment I 

' Mathieu de Montmorency She could not safely write from 
Kussia. 

* Bernadotte. 

0* 
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have no other project than to continue in Sweden. 
Letters reach xne in about fifteen or twenty days. 
This country, it is true, ofiers me very few resources, 
and I am being frozen here abeady, but I am 
treated very kindly. My host pleases me, and I 
already owe him very much.' ^ 

Except a few hours, in crossing the Channel, 
she had never been on the sea, where experience 
alone gives courage. The French have never been 
able to reconcile themselves to marine discomforts, 
and the ' mal de mer ' is to them an unendurable 
grievance. She dreaded, therefore, with a sort of 
childish timidity, a voyage on the Baltic, though it 
were only from Abo to Stockholm. We are struck 
with surprise at the reflections of so philosophic 
a mind on such a trivial occasion. She becomes 
again the sensitive, shrinking woman. * Since I 
have been so cruelly persecuted,' she says, * by 
Bonaparte, I have lost all confidence in fate ; I 
beheve nevertheless in the protection of Provi- 
dence, but it is not in the form of happiness in 
this world. Every need of resolution therefore 
frightens me, and nevertheless exile has frequently 
forced me to extreme determinations. I now 
feared the sea ; all who were about me said that 
everybody has made the passage, and without harm. 
Such remarks usually give confidence to voyagers, 
but my imagination could not be relieved by this 
kind of consolation ; and the abyss of the sea, from 

* Coppet et Weimar, vi. 
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which so feeble a protection now separated me, 
tormented my thoughts. M. Schlegel, perceiving 
my anxiety, pointed, near Abo, to the prison in 
which one of the most unhappy Kings of Sweden, 
Eric XIV., had been incarcerated some time, before 
dying in another prison near Gripsolm. " If you 
were there," said he, "how you would long for this 
sea passage which you now dread." So just a 
reflection very soon gave a new direction to my 
thoughts, and the first days of our voyage were 
quite agreeable. We passed by several islands, 
and, though there is much more danger near the 
shore than in mid sea, one never feels there the 
anxiety that one experiences far out on the waste 
of waters which seem to touch the sky. I longed 
to see land on the horizon, however distant I 
might be from it. The infinite is as fearful to the 
sight as it is pleasing to the mind. Contrary winds 
compelled us to cast anchor on the coast of an 
island near Stockholm ; it was covered with rocks, 
intermingled with trees but little higher than the 
rocks fi-om which they sprung ; we hastened to 
walk on this spot in order to feel the earth again 
under our feet.' Here closes her narrative, with 
the dingle additional but broken sentence, heretofore 
cited, on her mental sufierings. 

She arrived in Stockholm after a voyage which 
was not without perils. Her health was impaired 
by her protracted banishment and anxieties ; and, 
as she had long designed to vindicate her father 
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by writing a history of the French Eevolution, she 
now dropped the record of her exile to compose, 
as soon as some sUghter tasks should be despatched, 
her * Considerations sur les principaux Ev^nements 
de la Eevolution Pran9aise/ ® She remained in 
Sweden some eight months, and revised there her 
' K^flexions sur le Suicide,' which she had written, 
as we have seen, in Switzerland in the present year. 
It was pubUshed at Stockholm early in 1813 ; its 
dedication to Bemadotte is dated in December 1812. 
* I wrote,' she says to him, ' these reflections at a 
time when I felt, in affliction, the necessity of for- 
tifying my soul by meditation. It is under your 
protection that my sufferings are assuaged. My 
children and myself have done what the shepherds 
of Arabia do when they see a storm approaching ; 
they retreat for shelter under the laurel. I have 
heretofore dedicated my works only to the memory 
of my father ; I now ask Hberty to render this 
homage to you whose pubHc Hfe has been signalised 
by all the virtues which merit the admiration of 
thinkers. Pursue the career which offers you so 
beautiful a future, and you will remind the world 
again of the lesson which it has so entirely forgotten, 
that the highest reason teaches morality, and that 
truly magnanimous heroes, far from despising the 
human race, believe themselves superior to other 
men only by the sacrifices that they make for 
them.' 

• Note, by her son, at the end of her Dur Ann^n &c. 
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In this essay she treats first of the action of 
suffering on the human soul ; secondly, of the laws 
which the Christian rehgion imposes relative to 
suicide; and thirdly, on the question, In what 
consists the greatest moral dignity of man on earth ? 
Goethe's romance of * Werther ' had led to not a 
few suicides in Germany, but the impassive sage of 
Weimar felt no responsibihty for what he considered 
to be an abuse of his book. Madame de Stael's 
conscience shrunk from any such responsibihty, 
direct or indirect. She wished to counteract, by 
this small but powerful treatise, any countenance 
given to suicide in her work on * The Influence of 
the Passions,' and her ' Delphine.' Her cousin men- 
tions,^ as her immediate reason for writing it, a 
double voluntary murder, accompanied by roman- 
tic circumstances, which had excited in Germany a 
foolish enthusiasm among joumaUsts and people of 
society. She saw in the late * horrible scene ' an 
insensate vanity, a miserable melodrama, a sort of 
affectation in the victims who thus made their death 
a spectacle before the world. Treating the subject 
in a general way, she uses the utmost force of her 
talent to develop the resources which moral eleva- 
tion and true rehgion afford to man in misfortune. 
She describes suffering as a means of disciphne and 
regeneration in the hands of Providence. The 
study of the ethics and, above all, of the spirit of 
Christianity, demonstrates, as she shows, that it 

' T^Qiict &c. i. 
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condemns suicide and places moral dignity in re- 
signation and fortitude rather than in impatience 
and revolt. In other works she has exalted Chris- 
tianity as the consolation of the afflicted ; in this, 
* the last on these matters that she wrote, she 
places herself in the very centre of the system, 
and she herself, so great a sufferer, adheres to the 
single faith which saves from despair by consecrat- 
ing sorrow.' 

We have but slight intimations of her further 
sojourn in Sweden.® On October 18 she again 
writes to Madame E^camier from Stockholm : ' I 
can at last, dear friend, write to you with a little 
more freedom. Fourteen months have passed since 
I saw you last, and before my great voyage I 
postponed six months saying adieu to you. During 
the four months I have been travelling, I have ex- 
perienced so much agitation that I have been un- 
able to feel the full pain of our separation till now, 
when I am safe, or at least believe myself to be 
safe, from all peril. From one end to the other of 
my great tour I have been received as a princess. 
I am treated with special kindness by our common 
friend here. . He offers for Auguste a career which 
combines, as it seems to me, all possible advantages. 

» Galiffe (J. B. G.) gives, in his Bun Slide it Tautre (ii. 6) 
numerous extracts from her letters at this time to her confidential 
correspondeut at St. Petersburg, J. A. Galiiie ; hut thej are mostly 
brief notes of compliment or business. They add, however, as the 
author says, to tne proofs that ' it was she, certainly, who contributed 
the most to decide Bemadotte to declare himself against Bonaparte.' 
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He will commence his diplomatic life in America, 
and from there he will go where circumstances 
may place me/ 

Though she alludes in this letter to the greater 
safety of her correspondence, it stUl imperilled her 
friends. A few months after this date, Bonstetten 
wrote to Frederica Brun : * Have you heard of the 
misfortune of M. de Sabran, whom you have seen 
at CJoppet ? A letter from Madame de Stael, which 
he answered, has placed him in the prison at Vin- 
cennes, perhaps for life.' ^ 

On January 13, 1813, she wrote to the Duchess 
of Saxe Weimar : * I know not that the souvenir 
which I sent you from Eussia has reached you, but 
I cannot find myself again in a tranquil situation 
without feeUng the need of expressing my gratitude 
for your kindness to me. * Circumstances have been 
more propitious to me than they could have been 
had I left earlier. It is not the first time that the 
sufierer who has confided himself to God has been 
conducted to happiness through trials. I am as 
well situated here as one can be in these times. 
The Prince Eoyal is the true hero of our age, for 
he joins virtue to genius, a union which seemed to 
be dissolved. My younger son has entered the 
Swedish army, and I think he will have occasion to 
exercise his taste for w^ar. What astonishing events 
have we seen I A single conversation with you 

* Boostetten's Brief e an Fnedmke Brun, &c. ii. Frankfort a. M. 
1820. 
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and the Duke would be precious to me. I wish I 
could transport you both hither in a magic cloud ; 
perhaps you would be better off for the change. 
The only inconvenience of my abode here is the 
climate. In a still ruder climate I have seen your 
illustrious niece/ who has inspired me with the 
profqundest interest. I had a most flattering re- 
ception from her august husband, and saw in hb 
manner a presage of his course. Here the Prince 
of Sweden often speaks to me with admiration of 
the conduct of your Highness ; he witnessed it, and 
wishes me to offer you his homage. He has 
singularly flattered me in saying that, at the time, 
you spoke to him of me with kindness. The con- 
ference at Abo has inseparably bound the three 
Powers, and the Emperor Alexander has spoken 
to me of the Prince of Sweden with the highest 
esteem,' &c. She again writes to the Duchess : 
* We have often spoken of you here at our fireside, 
so necessary in the cHmate of Stockholm. I take 
the Hberty of sending you an essay that the sad 
meditations of my exile have inspired. The dedi- 
cation, at least, will interest you ; it contains no- 
thing which is not profoundly true. I expect to 
be in London in about a month. I hope that, as 
letters circulate more readily, I shall not there be 
separated from the world, but shall have the ad- 
vantage of receiving a word from you through 
our Minister, M. de Jacobi. Have the kindness to 

" The Czarina. 
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speak of me to Goethe, and to Madame de Shardt. 
Would that I could revisit Weimar I Has Schlegel's 
work on the Continental System reached you ? It 
seems to me that it ought to interest you.' Though 
this essay bore Schlegel's name, Pluchart, a Bnins- 
vnck publisher, catalogued it as a work of Madame 
de Stael. It is not improbable that she influenced 
its composition. 

On March 30, 1813, she wrote to Frederica 
Brun: *You are kind in offering me your house 
at Copenhagen. I should be happy to see you 
there ; but I fear Mons. Alguier, not personally, 
but as Ambassador of France. And besides, while 
the Continental system is still unchanged, could I 
venture from Sweden among the Danes ^ — ^I who 
am so much attached to the Prince Eoyal? I 
should feel as if I had re-entered my country 
could I again fold you in my arms, and your 
beautiful Ida, so charming an image of Italy! 

' ' Tes ! ahe would have been reeeiyed witli enthusiasm before 
the publication of the pamphlet on the Conimentdl Syttem which was 
attributed to her I She was far from having written it.' — Madame 
Bnm*B note to this letter. Madame de Stael herself wrote from Stock- 
holm, May 7 : * Where have you learned that I am the author of the 
Continenial System P Schlegel wrote it. I do not thus intermeddle 
with politics. If I ever publish anything on the subject, it will 
be from the philosophic standpomt.'— Qalifie's D'un Sihcle d Vautre 
&c. ii. (2 -vols.). Geneva, 167d. A translation was nevertheless im- 
mediately issued in England, entitled 'An Appeal to the Nations of 
Europe against the Continental System. Published at Stockholm, by 
authority of Bemadotte, in March 1813. By Madame de Stael* 
Holstein. London : Printed for J. M. Richaidson, No. 2d Comhill, 
1818.' 
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You can understand the mixture of sentiments 
with which my heart has been seized in reading 
of the expulsion of the French from Hamburgh. 
They were not made to be thus detested ; and 
were it not for the Corsican, they would remain 
what they were created to be, the dehght of the 
world. But they have brought Europe to behold, 
in the Calmucks, UberatorsI What singular re- 
presentatives of liberal ideas — the Cossacks ! But 
they will be welcome if they render to each nation, 
as to each man, its natural individuality. The 
Prince Eoyal soon leaves Stockliolm, and it will 
then become cruelly tiresome to me. Would that 
I could be near you I I suffer from the malady of 
ennui, but, as I have often said, I have never 
experienced it in any place where you were. You 
enable the soul to live in an atmosphere which 
is never penetrated by this villanous disease ; you 
sustain, you animate one's talents; and I, more 
than any other person, need you, for I know not 
how to subsist by myself.' ^ 

Having spent the winter in Stockholm, she 
departed for England about the end of May. The 
ensuing four months were spent mostly in society 
(where her reception was an incessant ovation) and 
in preparing for the publication of her * Allemagne,' 
which appeared in October, and produced a pro- 
found and universal sensation in the literary and 
fashionable worlds. 

• Bonstetten's Briefe an Friederike Brun &c. ii. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

IN ENGLAND. 

Amyal in Englond — ^First Impressions — Condition of England — ^Her 
Reception there — ^Her Opinion of London Society— Conyersation^* 
Byron's Allusions to her — Mackintosh — Wilherforce — ^Fanny Bar- 
ney again— Death of Alhert de StaSl— A Severe Letter to him. 

About twenty years had passed since Madame de 
Stael's first visit to England — ^years of agitation, 
of anguish. She came now in better mood to 
observe and enjoy Enghsh scenery and life — so 
comparatively tranquil and secure, girdled by the 
defences of the seas. She not only felt person- 
ally safe, but she shared the presentiment, which 
was everywhere rife, that a fatal crisis in Napo- 
leon's destiny was now impending, for the avenging 
Nemesis had been outlined on the clouds which 
had gathered, in the far East, over his doomed host of 
nearly half a million men. The season was also 
propitious with genial weather and the promise of 
the fields. ' The waves,' she says, * of the North Sea, 
which bore me from Sweden, still inspired me with 
fear, when I perceived afar the verdant island 
which alone had escaped the subjugation of Europe. 
We landed there in the month of June 1813. 
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From Harwich to London we passed over a grand 
road, nearly seventy miles long, which was bor- 
dered, at short intervals, with country mansions, 
on the right and on the left ; a series of habita- 
tions ornamented with gardens and interspersed 
with villages. The common people were well 
clothed ; there were no ruined cottages. Even the 
cattle had an air of peace and prosperity, as if 
there were rights for them as well as for man 
in this great structure of social order.' ^ 

In spite of the restrictions which Napoleon's 
policy had imposed on British commerce, and se- 
rious derangements of the currency, England had 
not ceased to advance. Capital had been produc- 
tively invested in agricultural improvements ; ' the 
number of houses had increased everywhere, and 
the growth of London within a few years was in- 
credible.' But above all she found there liberty 
protected by law, so long an unknown blessing 
on the Continent. She wrote to the proscribed 
General Moreau: *Let us not be distrustful of 
principles because of their misfortunes. Truth, 
and, by consequence, liberty, will always be the 
chief power of honest men. The country that I 
now inhabit is indeed a splendid proof of the value, 
the glory, of limited, representative government ; 
personal merit prevails here above all things, and 
can do all things.' ^ 

Her reception in the society of the English 

' Conudiraticns &c. vi. 3. • Coppet et Weimar^ Tii. 
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metropolis was enthusiastic. She was recognised 
there as the chief of her sex in Hterature ; and 
the British hostiUty to Napoleon procured for her 
universal sympathy as one of the chief victims of 
his power. The great houses in which she was 
received were crowded by the nobiUty and people 
of culture ; and such was their eagerness to see 
her, that the ' ordinary restraints of high society ' 
were, we are told, quite disregarded. At the house 
of Lord Lansdowne, and other similar places, the 
first ladies in the kingdom mounted on chairs and 
tables to catch a glimpse of her.' A lady who 
herself ornamented some of the best circles of 
London, records that * she was received with aU 
the honours due to her genius, sought for in every 
society. The Prince Eegent, with more taste than 
he now often displays, went to Lady Heathcote's 
one evening, purposely that she might be presented 
to him previously to her appearance at his fete, 
where she could not have gone without having 
been introduced before it.' * She has received 
1,500/. for her work on Germany.' * 

She records high opinions of Enghsh society ; 
but misjudged it somewhat, from the throngs and 
enthusiasm with which she was almost suffocated 
in the selectest circles.^ 'Though this country,' 
she says, * includes the most interesting men and 

' Norris's Madame de 8ta&, xlviii. 

^ Bemams of the late Mrs. Richard Trench, edited by her eon, the 
Dean of WestmiDster. LoDdon, 1862. 
^ Ccndderatiom &c. vi. passim. 
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the most splendid women, the real enjoyments of 
society are rarely found here. K the foreigner 
understands the language and is admitted to the 
less crowded companies, he enjoys the noblest 
pleasures that the intercourse of thinking beings 
can afford ; but it is not of such intellectual fetes 
that EngUsh society consists. One is every day 
invited in London to immense assemblies, where 
they elbow one another as in the pit of the theatre. 
The women are a majority there ; and ordinarily 
the throng is so great that their beauty even has not 
sufficient space for its display ; and of course there 
is no opportunity for the play of talent. Consider- 
able physical force is necessary in order to make 
your way through the salons without suffocation, 
or to get again into your carriage without accident ; 
hardly any other superiority can be necessary in 
such routs. The more serious men abandon them 
as soon as possible to the ^rami monde^ as it is called, 
and it is, one must needs say, the most arbitrary 
combination that can be found of elements so dis- 
tinguished. These reunions arise from the necessity 
of admitting a great number of persons into the 
circle of one's acquaintance. The Ust of visitors 
that an English lady receives sometimes com- 
prises twelve hundred persons. French society is 
infinitely more exclusive; the aristocratic spirit 
which presides over the formation of circles among 
us is favourable to elegance and amusement, but 
accords Uttle with a free state.' * In France, under 
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the old regime, conversation led everything; in 
England this talent is appreciated, but it is useful 
in nothing pertaining to the ambition of those who 
possess it ; it is consequently neglected by public 
men. The national character of the English being 
inclined to reserve and timidity, a powerful motive 
is necessary to prompt them, and such a motive is 
found only in the importance of pubhc discussions.' 
She was oppressed by the iclat^ the hurry, the 
crowds, with which she was received at the great 
houses of the metropolis. Among her hosts, or 
guests, were Lords Lansdowne, Holland, Grey, 
Jersey, Harrowby, Erskine, Byron. All party re- 
pugnances gave way before her brilliant presence, 
and men of the most opposite pubhc positions 
united in paying homage to her genius. ' I can 
never forget,' she says, * the society of Lord Grey, 
of Lord Lansdowne, and of Lord Harrowby. I 
name these because they belong to different parties, 
or sections of parties, which represent nearly all 
the shades of Enghsh political opinion. There are 
others that I recall with great pleasure.' She pro- 
ceeds to record her impressions of their personal 
traits, their domestic hfe, and the thorough courtesy 
of their social intercourse. At Lord Lansdowne's 
country house, Bowood, * I have seen,' she writes, 
' the most splendid gathering of cultivated men 
that England, and consequently the world, could 
present. Sir James Mackintosh, the historian of 
the constitutional Hberty of England, a man so 
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universal in his knowledge and so brilliant in his 
conversation, that the English cite him with pride 
to foreigners, to prove that in these respects also 
they can be among *he first ; Sir Samuel Eomilly, 
a Kght and honour of that English jurisprudence 
which commands the respect of the world ; and 
poets, and other men of letters, not less remarkable 
in their career than the statesmen in theirs, each 
contributing to the splendour of such a society 
and of the illustrious host who presided over it, 
for in England intellectual and moral culture 
are united.'^ To her this blending, in social Hfe, 
of distinguished men of all poUtical sentiments, 
seemed a moral superiority over French society: 
At Lord Harrowby's house she found ' the most 
perfect example of what a conversation can be, by 
turns Uterary and poUtical, and in which the two 
subjects are treated with equal ease/ 

Though she admired the elegance of Enghsh 
society, her more Hberal, not to say republican 
sentiments were shown in the less fastidious com- 
position of her own parties at her residence, 30 
Argyll Place, Eegent Street. ' Her drawing-room 
was,' it is said, * the rendezvous of all the rank and 
fashion of the town ; ' ^ she was ' the Uon of the 
season and, according to an aristocratic witness, 

« In the company at Bowood were (besides herself, her son and 
daughter) : Bomilly ; Dumont, the friend of Mirabeau and Bentham ; 
Count Parmela ; Mackintosh ; poet Eogers ; V^aid, afterwards Earl 
of Dudley, &c. — ^RomiUy's MemoirSf vol. iii London, 1840. 

^ NorriF's Madame de Stael, xlyiii. 
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spoiled the campaign of Dr. and Miss Edgeworth, 
•who had been the fashion during the earlier part 
of the year.' In her evening receptions were 
mingled all classes ; she required only personal 
merit, in genius, literature, or any other good dis- 
tinction, or promise of distinction, for admission ; 
and her own hearty and facile manners enabled 
her to harmonise the contrasted elements thus 
brought together in reunions so contrary to the 
predilections of English society. By the side of 
the representative of the highest * West-end ' aris- 
tocratic Ufe, was often seen a humble but hopeful 
representative of * Grub Street.' Byron expresses 
his astonishment at the mixed, un-English scene ; 
it reminded him, he says, of ' the grave where all 
distinctions are levelled.' The young poet, now 
rapidly ascending to the zenith of his fame, saw 
her frequently in the London circles, and ' has left 
us numerous allusions, to her which betray his 
cynical temper, his contemptuous distrust of all 
feminine literary pretensions, and yet show that 
even he was at last completely conquered by her 
indisputable power, though she was not afraid to 
rebuke severely his moral defects. 

It is not uninteresting to read the impromptu 
judgments of such a man on the character of such 
a woman — judgments given in "familiar letters, or 
jotted down in a private journal. 'Eogers,' he 
writes, ' is out of town with Madame de Stael, who 

hath pubhshed an essay against Suicide, which. 
Vol. XL— & 
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I presume, will make somebody shoot himself/ 

* The Stael attacked me most furiously — said that 
I had no right to make love — ^that I had treated 
. . . barbarously — ^that I had no feeling, and was 
totally insensible to la belle passion^ and had been 
all my Kfe. I am very glad to hear it, but I did 
not know it before/ The news of the deplorable 
death of her son Albert reached London, where- 
upon the reckless poet writes : ' Madame de Stael 
has lost one of her young Barons, who has been 
carbonaded by a vile Teutonic adjutant — ^kilt and 
killed in a coffee-house at Scrawsenhawsen. Corinne 
is, of course, what all mothers must be, but will, 
I venture to prophesy, do what few mothers could 
— ^write an essay upon it. She cannot exist with- 
out a grievance, and somebody to see or read how 
much grief becomes her. I have not seen her 
since the event, but judge (not very charitably) 
from prior observation/ There was some truth in 
this judgment, for she had some of the * infirmities 
of genius,' but Byron never uttered a judgment 
more completely copied from himself. Again: 

* To-day received Lord Jersey's invitation to Mid- 
dleton — to travel sixty miles to meet Madame . . . ! 
I once travelled three thousand to get among silent 
people ; and this same lady writes octavos and 
talks folios. I have read all her books. I like 
most of them and delight in the last ; ® so I 
won't hear as well as read.' Again: *At Lord 

' The ' QermaDy ' had now appeared in London. 
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Holland's I was trying to recollect a quotation (as 
I think) of Stael's, from some Teutonic sophist, 
about architecture. " Architecture reminds me of 
frozen music," says this macaronico Tedescho. It is 
somewhere, but where ? The demon of perplexity 

must know, and won't tell. I asked M , and he 

said it was not hers, but P r said it must be hers^ 

it was so like.' The phrase is really Goethe's {dne 
erstarrte Musik\ and was cited by Madame de Stael 
in her *Allemagne.' Byron was doubtless hunting it 
up as a vindication of a similar metaphor in his 
* Bride of Abydos.' In the sixth note to that poem, 
an edition of which was now issued by Murray, he 
quotes her in self-defence against his critics, and 
adds an opinion of her intellectual rank which may 
be set off against all his cynical allusions. ' She is,' 
he says, * the first female writer of this, perhaps of 
any age.' But, to resume these allusions, he writes 
still later : * Eeceived a very pretty billet from 
Madame la Baronne de Stael-Holstein. She is 
pleased to be much pleased with my mention of 
her last work in my notes. I spoke as I thought. 
Her works are my delight, and so is she herself for 
half an hour. She id a woman by herself, and has 
done more than all the rest of them together intel- 
lectually. She ought to have been a man. She 
flatters me very prettily in her note, but I know it. 
The reason why adulation is not displeasing is that, 
though untrue, it shows one to be of consequence 
enough, in one way or another, to induce people to 
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lie, to make us their friends ; that is their concern/ 
Again: * Asked for Wednesday to dine at Lord 
Holland's and meet the Stael. Asked particularly, 
I beUeve, out of mischief, to see the first interview 
after my answer to her note, with which Corinne 
professes herself to be so much taken. I don't 
much like it — she always talks of myself or herself^ 
and I am not (except in sohloquy as now) much 
enamoured of either subject— especially one's works. 

What the shall I say about " Germany! " I 

like it prodigiously. I read her again and again, 
and there can be no affectation in this ; but, unless 
I can twist my admiration into some fantastical 
expression, she won't beUeve me ; and I know, by 
experience, I shall be overwhelmed with fine things 
about rhyme,' &c. Again : * Dined at Lord Hol- 
land's on Wednesday. The Stael was at the other 
end of the table, and less loquacious than hereto- 
fore. We are now very good Mends, though she 
asked Lady Melbourne whether I really had any 
bonhomie. She might as well have asked that 
question before she told C. L., " C'est un d^mon." 
True enough, but rather premature, for she could 
not have found it out.' * I do not love Madame de 
Stael,' he writes to Murray, * but depend upon it 
she beats all your natives hollow as an authoress ; 
and I would not say this if I could help it.' Again, 
in the Journal : * More notes from Madame de 
Stael — ^unanswered, and so they shall remain. I 
admire her abilities, but really her society is over- 
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whelming — an avalanche that buries one in glit- 
tering nonsense — all snow and sophistry/ * Dined 
with Rogers, Madame de Stael, Mackintosh, Sheri- . 
dan, Erskine, &c. Sheridan told a very good story 
of himself and Madame E^camier's handkerchief. 
Ske says she is going to write a big book about 
England; I believe her. We got up from table 
too soon after the women; and Mrs. Ciorinne 
always hngers so long after dinner that we wish her 
in — the drawing-room.' The *big book' was pro- 
bably her ' Considerations sur la E^volution Fran- 
9ai8e,' which she had now begun, and which, though 
designed to be a vindication of her father's poKtical 
life, is largely a discussion of Enghsh institutions 
and politics. Again, writes Byron: 'The Stael 
outtalked Whitbread, was irorhed by Sheridan, con- 
founded Sir Humphry, and utterly perplexed your 
slave. The rest (great names in the Eed Book 
nevertheless) were mere segments of the circle. 
Mademoiselle de Stael danced a Euss saraband with 
great vigour, grace, and expression.' 

Byron makes one allusion to Eocca: 'Asked 
for Wednesday to dine and meet the Stael. The 

lover, Mr. , was there to-night, and C. said it 

was the only proof he had seen of her good taste. 
Monsieur I'Amant is remarkably handsome, but I 
don't think him more so than her book.' ^ Her mar- 
riage with Eocca being still a secret, Byron's mistake 
about him was natural, though quite characteristic. 

• Moore's Byroriy vol. ii. pasmim. 
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Sir James Mackintosh was her ardent admirer, 
and was now ahnost daily associated with her at 
dinner parties, where he shone with hardly less 
briUiancy than herself as a talker — ' the brightest 
constellation of the North/ as Byron called him. 
* On my return/ he writes, * I found the whole fa- 
shionable and Uterary world occupied with Madame 
de Stael, the most celebrated woman of this, or 
perhaps any age. She has long been persecuted 
by Bonaparte with the meanest rancour for the 
freedom of her sentiments. She treats me as the 
person she most delights to honour. I am generally 
ordered with her to dinner, as one orders beans 
and bacon. I have in consequence dined with her 
at the houses of almost all the Cabinet Ministers. 
She is one of the few persons who surpass expecta- 
tion. She has every sort of talent, and would be 
universally popular if, in society, she were to con- 
fine herself to her inferior talents-r-pleasantry, anec- 
dote, and hterature, which are so much more suited 
to conversation than her eloquence and genius.' * I 
saw Lord Wellesley fight a very good battle with 
her,' remarks Mackintosh, on another occasion, * at 
Holland House, on the Swedish treaty ; indeed 
he had the advantage of her, by the pohteness, 
vivacity, and grace with which he parried her elo- 
quent declamations and unseasonable discussions. 
I could tell you a great number of good sayings 
and stories if I had strength and spirits, but I must 
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reserve them for a season of more vigour/ ^ Mack- 
intosh's great conversational powers, distinguished 
by a sort of French vivacity, sustained her own in 
Ihiglish society. Alluding to a dinner party where 
he had failed to meet her, she vmtes to him : * We 
have dined with Ward, but you shone there as the 
images of Brutus and Cassius ; there is no society 
here without you. Ward was amiable enough, but 
he preached in the desert.' * It is very irksome to 
dine without you, and company flags when you are 
not here. I nevertheless have Sheridan, but in 
Enghsh I have only ideas, not words.' She main- 
tained through the remainder of her life a familiar 
correspondence with him, and translated his cele- 
brated speech for Peltier. 

* She was,' says another authority,* * the most 
popular guest at Lansdowne House and Holland 
House. Lords Grey, Harrowby, Erskine, and Jersey 
were alternately her hosts and guests. At Eogers' 
literary dinners she always had her seat, and Byron 
and Mackintosh, nay, all the leading men of the 
day in poUtics or literature, were her intimates.' 
Even Madame d'Arblay (Fanny Burney), who, after 
her friendship at Mickleham, had disowned her 
at Paris, in deference to Napoleon, now relented. 
' I am truly glad,' she wrote, * that you had a gra- 

^ Memoir B of the Life of the Right Honourable Sir Jeanee Mackm^ 
toih, edited by his Son, 2nd edit. toL ii. chap. iv. London, 1836. 
* Wharton's Queens of Society. 
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tification you so earnestly coveted — ^that of seeing 
Madame de StaeL Tour account of her was ex- 
tremely interesting to me» As for myself, I have 
not seen her at all. Various causes have kept me 
in utter retirement ; and in truth, in respect to 
Madame de Stael, my situation is truly embar- 
rassing. I do not recollect if I communicated to 
you our original acquaintance, which at first was 
intimate. I shall always, internally, be grateful for 
the partiality with which she sought me out upon 
her arrival in this country before my marriage ; 
and still, and far more, if she can forgive my drop- 
ping her. She is now received by all mankind, 
but that indeed she always was (all womankind I 
should say) with distinction and pleasure.' This 
looks somewhat like late repentance. The EngUsh 
authoress had mellowed a httle by years and suf- 
fering, and had acquired some of the amiability of 
her French friend. She was now reading the 
* AUemagne.' She writes again : * I am only ad- 
vanced to about a third of the first volume ; I 
perpetually long to write to her, but imperious 
obstacles are in the way ; and next, to you, to tell 
you, as the person most likely to sympathise with 
me sincerely, the pleasure, the transport rather, 
with which I read nearly every phrase. Such 
acuteness of thought, such vivacity of ideas, and 
such brilliancy of expression, I know not where I, 
have met with before. I often lay the book down 
to enjoy for a considerable time a single sentence* 
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I have rarely, in the course of my whole life, read 
anything with so glowing a fulness of applause. 
But there ! I now stop.' ^ 

She met Wilberforce occasionally, but the good 
man's notions of piety rendered repugnant to him 
these scenes of colloquial wit and gaiety. An elo- 
quent talker himself, he enjoyed her conversation, 
but his journal abounds in intimations about his 
temptations to accept, and his rehgious scruples 
against accepting, invitations to the ever-recurring 
dinner parties in which she was the idol. He men- 
tions, however, with pride her presence at one of 
his Anti-Slavery meetings, at ^ which the Duke of 
York presided, supported by the Duke of Sussex, 
two Archbishops, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
&c. Wilberforce was applauded to the echo ; he 
was not insensible to such demonstrations ; but in 
alluding to them he mentions the fact of her pre- 
sence, evidently as one of the most grateful flat- 
teries of the occasion. She was in hearty sympathy 
with his philanthropic schemes, and endeavoured 
to promote them on the Continent, as we shall 
soon see. In her * Considerations on the French 
Eevolution,' she alludes to this meeting and says : 
* The man the most beloved and the most esteemed 
in all England, Wilberforce, could hardly make 
himself heard ; the applause of the people drowned 
his voice.' Her political hberalism and her womanly 
sympathies interested her profoundly in the man 

■ Diary and Letters, ▼. 
9* 
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as well as the cause he represented. * Eomilly,' he 
writes, *told me aloud that Madame de Stael as- 
sured him she wished more to be acquainted with 
me than any other person. The Duke of Glou- 
cester made me, by her express desire, fix a day 
for meeting her at dinner. She told the Duke that 
I did not think how really rehgious she is.' He 
dined with her at last at the Duke of Gloucester's. 
♦Madame de Stael, her son and daughter, the Duke, 
two aides-de-camp, Vansittart, Lord Erskine, poet 
Eogers, and others present. Madame de Stael quite 
like her book, though less hopeful, comphmenting 
me highly on Abohtion. " All Europe," &c. But 
I must not sT>end time in writing this.' 

He again dines with her, and *her son and 
daughter, and two other foreigners, Lord Har- 
rowby. Lord and Lady Lansdowne, Sir James 
Mackintosh. She asked me to name the party. A 
cheerful pleasant dinner. She talking of the final 
cause of creation — ^not utility but beauty. Did not 
like Paley. Wrote about Eousseau at fifteen, and 
thought difierently at fifty. Evening, assembly, but 
I came away at half-past eleven — a brilliant as- 
semblage of rank and talent.' * The whole scene,' he 
writes the next day, * was intoxicating even to me. 
The fever arising from it is not yet gone off (half- 
past eight A.M.), though opposed by the most 
serious motives and considerations both last night 
and this morning.' * Wilberforce,' said Madame 
de Stael to Mackintosh, * is the best talker I have 
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met with in this country ; I have always heard 
that he was the most religious, but I now find that 
he is the wittiest man in England.'* She later 
corresponded with him, and, at the Duke of Wel- 
lington's request, translated his * Letter to his York- 
shire Constituents.' 

Her oldest son, Auguste, had joined the family 
in London, and was her best comforter under the 
terrible news, so heartlessly mentioned by Byron, 
of the death of Albert. This unfortunate youth 
was * endowed,' says his sister, the Duchesse de 
Broglie,^ * with much personal beauty and a mind 
full of grace and originaUty.' He accompanied his 
mother, as we have seen, to Eussia and thence 
to Stockholm, where, under the auspices of Ber- 
nadotte, he entered the army of Sweden with bril- 
liant prospects. * During the few weeks which 
he had passed in the service,' continues his sister, 
* he displayed an excess of bravery which men 
habituated to courage, in a time when it was so 
common, witnessed with astonishment. He seemed 
to Uve at ease only in danger ; he sought it with 
passion on occasions when there was no utihty in 
exposing himself, and against the remonstrances 
of those around him. War had always been the 
single object of his ambition ; a sedentary exist- 
ence was intolerable to him, and, from his infancy, 

* lift of WUherforcef iv. 

' Notice &c. introductory to the (Entree dtvenet <f Augiute de 
JSia&,l Faris, 1829. 
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he often perilled his life in his sports. In taking 
leave of his mother, he said, " I will cover myself 
with glory, or return no more." He perished when 
not twenty years old. Albert and Auguste were 
affectionately attached to each other, in spite of 
the contrasts of their characters. The same warmth 
of soul, the same natural generosity, characterised 
them; but with the elder brother these quaUties 
were kept under a grave self-control, with the 
younger they were impetuous and irregular. Au- 
guste joined to the tenderness of a brother the 
soKcitude of a father for Albert ; he watched over 
him and feared the dangers which beset a nature 
so headstrong and ardent* He wept for Albert as 
for a brother and a son ; and devoted himself more 
than ever to his mother, in order to soften an 
affliction so cruel.' Such is the too partial account 
of the case from a sister's pen. 

It would have been a reUef to the mother's grief 
had the youth perished in battle, but he fell ignobly 
in a duel — a consequence of his impetuous temper 
and heedless courage. One of his earhest play- 
mates, who still survives, says : * He led an irregu- 
lar life, and met a deplorable death at Doberan, a 
small city of the Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
on the coast of the Baltic Sea, a favourite resort in 
summer for bathing, gambling, &c. Some officers 
of the etat-major of Bernadotte had gone to try 
their luck in this place of play and pleasure. They 
quarrelled over some louis, and a duel immediately 
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ensued. I well remember that the Grand Duke 
Paul of Mecklenburg-Schwerin told me he was 
there at the time, and, while walking with his tutors 
in the park, suddenly heard the clinking of swords 
in a neighbouring thicket. They ran to the place, 
and reached it just in time to see the head of Albert 
fall, cleft by one of those long and formidable sabres 
which were carried by the Prussian cavalry.' ^ He 
was characteristically reckless. We have seen a 
good example of his spirit in his defiance of the 
police officer who insulted his mother at Lanzut, 
Poland. He had occasioned his family continual 
anxiety, and the severest document that remains 
from his mother's pen is a letter to him, in his 
eighteenth year, in which she was constrained to 
rebuke his indiscretions with bitter anguish and 
indignant reproaches. It may well be cited as an 
example of maternal faithfulness towards a perverse 
child, whose conduct added to the afflictions of one 
of the darkest periods of her life, for it was written 
about the time when she was preparing for her 
flight to Eussia* * I believe it to be my duty,' she 
says, * to write you, Albert, though a sentiment of 
pride would deter me from doing so to any other 
person than my son. Look at the picture of your 
conduct. Tou have insulted, in the grossest manner, 
a woman who has here neither brother nor hus- 
band; whom I alone protect; and who, in her 
noble country, could not encounter a single man 

• M, Pictet de Seigy's unpublished Souvenirs. 
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capable of outraging a woman, and, above all, 
of outraging her without the least danger. Your 
conduct unites feebleness of soul with hardness of 
heart. After two days you have not made to her 
the least apology, nor to me either, and you hve in 
my house, under the shelter of my home and of my 
fortune, without deigning to show me any regard. 
It is on your account that this conduct afflicts me, 
for you ought to understand that I can dispense 
with your homage, and you are not in a state to 
^ know the mother that you have. You should 
know that it is to my name, or rather to that of 
my father, that you owe all that is agreeable to you 
in the world. And on what, I ask you, is your 
arrogance founded ? Is it on your past life ? You 
know what I know of it. Is it on the knowledge 
you have acquired— the consideration which you 
enjoy ? The most indulgent say for you, " He is 
fooUsh, but this will pass off." I see no great reason 
for pride in such praise. Meanwhile life advances, 
and you ahenate from you your mother, your 
brother, your sister. Except the miserable attach- 
ments which a fine face can procure, I know not 
a single tie that you have. M. de Montmorency is 
here ; you stand aloof from him. Nothing pleases 
you but vulgar habits, the pipe, &c. Neither the 
intellect of your mother, nor the dignified man- 
ners of your brother, nor the charm of your 
sister, nor the talents of M. Schlegel, attract you. 
No idea of religion occupies you. Obedience, and 
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respect for your mother, which God commands, 
appear to you only a burden of which you must 
reUeve yourself as soon as possible. In short, what 
good, what duty do you accompUsh throughout 
the day ? And, if I should die to-morrow, what 
memory could satisfy you as regards your relations 
with me from the day that you came into the world? 
Tou believe that hfe consists in pleasure ; it is quite 
otherwise. I am neither severe nor cold; plea- 
sures, those at least which captivate the imagina- 
tion, have also had too much influence over me ; 
but, God be thanked, I should not sleep in peace 
did I believe that I had wounded an unhappy 
being, and I could not endure for one hour the idea 
of having wronged my father. Albert, you are 
preparing for yourself a deplorable hfe ; not that 
I will charge myself with the punishment you de- 
serve. I will follow towards you what I conceive 
to be the line of duty. You imagine that it is ad- 
mirable to be eighteen years old, and to be five feet 
and six inches high ; there are, nevertheless, other 
examples of these distinctions. You suppose, in ad- 
dition to this idea, that bravery is perfection ; it is 
a beautiful thing, but you have still a misfortune. 
It is that even in this quality you are wanting 
in that generosity towards the feeble, in that re- 
spect for woman, which alone makes bravery chi- 
valric. John can brave death as weU as you, and 
even with more presence of mind. Of what service, 
then, is it to you that you are the grandson of 
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Necker ? And do you never think that this title, 
which now protects you, will very soon be your 
accusation ? ' ^ 

The fate of such a character could hardly be 
doubtful. Madame Necker de Saussure, who knew 
him well, agrees with his sister, however, in allow- 
ing him some redeeming quaUties. ' His impetuous 
disposition,' she says, ' had always occasioned much 
anxiety to his family, but his noble and tender 
sentiments were worthy of the tears he caused 
them/ * 

^ J2ei»M Bitroepective, First Series, tome iiL There are a few 
other letters of Madame de Stael, and also of Necker, in this valuable 
periodical, in both the first and the second series. (20 toIb.) PariSi 
1833-38. 

* Notice &c. i 
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CHAPTER XXXVn- 

m ENGLAND — THE *ALLEMAGNE. 

Publication of the' AUemagne' — ^Its HistoTyand Plan — ^Byron^s Opinion 
of it — Mackintosh reviews it in the ' Edinburgh Beview ' — Its early 
Editions — Criticism on it — Its Standpoint— The Bomantic School 
— Sainte-Beuye^s Opinion of the ' Allemagne ' — ^Villemain's Opinion 
— Lainartine's — Vinet's Criticism — Gk)eth6*s Opinion — ^It disdoees 
German Literature to the World — ^Maturity of her G^enius and Fame 
at this time — ^Napoleon's Downfall. 

The interest excited in England by the brilliant 
social qualities, the literary fame, and the persecu- 
tions of Madame de Stael was suddenly and im- 
measurably enhanced by the publication of her 
' Germany,' in London, in the autumn of 1813. It 
proved to the sober, practical English mind that 
the dazzling talker was also a profound thinker. 
No work from a feminine hand had ever equalled 
it in masculine vigour, and depth of thought as well 
as of sentiment. 

We have seen how the precious manuscript 
escaped the hands of the Government, at Paris, by 
the forethought of her son, and afterwards by her 
own evasion of the police at Coppet. Secretly car- 
ried through all her flight over Germany, Poland, 
Bussia, the Baltic Sea, and Sweden, it was now 
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secured to the world for ever by the press of Eng- 
land, and all intelligent Frenchmen have since been 
proud of it as one of the monuments of their 
national literature. 

In her preface she told the British pubhc the 
story of its misfortunes, inserting the insulting letter 
of Savary, the Duke de Eovigo, already noticed. ' At 
the moment,' she said, ' when this work was about 
to appear, and when ten thousand copies had al- 
ready been printed, the Minister of Police, known 
by the name of General Savary, sent his gendarmes 
to the pubUsher, with orders to cut into pieces the 
whole edition. Sentinels were stationed at the dif- 
ferent outlets of the building, to prevent the escape 
of a single copy of so dangerous a book. A com- 
missioner of police was charged to superintend this 
expedition. General Savary obtained an easy vic- 
tory, but the poor commissioner died, I am told, 
from his anxious labours to make sure, in detail, of 
the destruction of so many volumes, or rather of 
their transformation into perfectly white pasteboard, 
upon which no trace of human reason should remain. 
The intrinsic value of this cardboard, estimated at 
twenty louis, was the only indemnity that the pub- 
lisher obtained from the Minister.^ At the moment 
that my book was destroyed in Paris I received an 
order, in the country, to surrender the copy from 

^ She, howeTdr, sent the publisher 15^000 francs. See her 
Letters to Oamillfl Jordan^ in Sainte-Beuve*s Nouveaux Lundis, xii. 
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which it had been printed, and to leave France in 
twenty-four hours.' Such a statement could not fail 
to excite the wonder of England. Such a petty, per- 
secuting pohcy, on the part of Napoleon, was incon- 
ceivable to the British mind, accustomed to the 
utmost liberty of thought and speech, and almost 
as unrestricted hberty of the press. The incredible 
history of the work now gave it incredible success. 
She appended to her preface a brief outUne of 
its design and plan. ' I have thought,' she says, 
' that it would be beneficial to make known the 
country of Europe in which study and meditation 
have been carried so far that we may consider it 
the land of thought. The reflections which the 
country and its books have suggested to me may 
be divided into four sections. The first will treat 
of Germany and the manners of the Germans ; the 
second, of literature and art ; the third, of philo- 
sophy and morals ; the fourth, of religion and en- 
thusiasm.' 

The * AUemagne' could not, like * Delphine ' and 
' Corinne,' appeal to popular readers, the readers 
of * light literature ; ' but it commanded imme- 
diately and universally the interest of the en- 
lightened classes. We have noticed how Byron 
admired it, in spite of his cynical dislike of her 
conversation and her person. ' I delight in it,' he 
wrote. * I Uke it prodigiously. I read her again and 
again.' Mackintosh immediately reviewed it in the 
* Edinburgh Eeview.' ' The voice of Europe,' he said, 
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' has already applauded the genius of a national 
painter in the author of " Corinne." But it was there 
aided by the power of a pathetic fiction, by the va- 
nity and opposition of national character, and by the 
charm of a country which unites beauty to renown. 
In the work before us she has thrown off the aid 
of fiction. She delineates a less poetical character 
and a country more interesting by expectation 
than by recollection. But it is not the less certain 
that it is the most vigorous effort of her genius, 
and probably the most elaborate and masculine 
production of the faculties of woman.' Those 
chapters which treat of Society and Conversation, 
he remarks, are the most perfect, and * exhibit an 
unparalleled union of graceful vivacity with philo- 
sophical ingenuity.* The chapter on Taste, he 
says, is * exquisite,' ' balancing with a skilfiil and 
impartial hand the literary opinions of nations.' 
The third part, which treats of Metaphysical 
Systems, is, he adds, * a novelty in the history of 
the human mind, and, whatever may be thought 
of its success in some of the parts, it must be 
regarded, on the whole, as the boldest effort of the 
female intellect.' The concluding portions of the 
work, on Enthusiasm, he pronounces the most 
eloquent, * if we except the incomparable chapter 
on Conjugal Love.' * Thus,' he says, after a long 
citation, * terminates a work which for variety of 
knowledge, flexibility of power, elevation of view, 
and comprehension of mind, is unequalled among 
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the works of women, and which, in the union of the 
graces of society and literature with the genius of 
philosophy, is not surpassed by many among those 
of men.' *^ 

The London edition was issued by Murray in 
three vols. 12mo. In the following year it was 
reproduced at Paris and Geneva, ajid in an Italian 
version at Milan. The next year another edition 
appeared in Paris in 4 vols. 12mo. and in 3 vols. 8vo. 
In less than two years later a revised edition was 
issued in Paris in 2 vols. 8vo. Editions and transla- 
tions followed in all the principal tongues of Europe.* 

So imposing a work could not fail to provoke 
criticism ; besides innumerable * periodical' reviews, 
no less than six publications, discussing its merits 
and demerits, appeared in less than a year, in the 
German, French, and Enghsh languages, from the 
presses of Heidelberg, Hanover, Bremen, Paris, 
London, and Edinburgh. 

It is from the standpoint of the Komantic School 
that Madame de Stael considers Germany. The 
two Schlegels, Ludwig Tieck, Goerres, Brentano, 
Amim, Kleist, were then the representatives of 
that school, and Goethe was hailed as their chief- 
tain, though the universaUty of his genius rendered 
him superior to the Hmitations of any literary sect. 
These writers endeavoured to be national by repro- 
ducing the spirit of the elder German literature 

> EdMmrgh Review, Oct. 1813. 
' ' Querard'ti La France LitfSraire, ix. 
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and legends — the idiosyncrasies of the Northern 
mind. They succeeded to some extent in their 
somewhat exclusive aim, in spite of the claims of 
culture on all the other possibilities of literature 
and art. Madame de Stael wrote under their 
inspiration, and thereby painted a more genuine 
picture of intellectual and social Germany than she 
could otherwise have produced. An able German 
critic remarks that it is important her readers 
should bear in mind this standpoint of her * remark- 
able work.'* She took it spontaneously, though 
influenced by her favourite German authors ; her 
previous work on * Literature ' showed her pre- 
dilections for the Eomantic School; it is per- 
vaded by the ideas of that school, and she was 
among the first of its founders in France. She 
gives in the 'Allemagne' a fine chapter, discri- 
minating the two schools. * The songs of the 
Troubadours, bom of Chivalry and Christianity,* 
originated, she says, ' the poetry of the Eomantic 
School. If we do not admit that paganism and 
Christianity, the north and the south, antiquity and 
the middle age, chivalry and the Greek and Boman 
institutions, divide the empire of literature, we 
shall never be able to judge, from a philosophic 
standpoint, ancient and modem taste. Classic 
poetry is simple and sahent, like external objects ; 
Christian poetry has need of all the colours of the 

^ See the article of Spazier on Tieck, in the Eerme du Ncrd^ 
March 1835. 
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rainbow. But the question for us is not between 
the Classic and Eomantic poetry, but between the 
imitation of the one and the inspiration of the 
other. The literature of the ancients is, with the 
modems, a transplanted literature; the Eomantic 
literature is with us indigenous ; it is the product 
of our religion and our institutions.' ^ 

The fact that she was the principal founder of 
the Eomantic school, in France, shows the saUent 
energy of her genius. Eomanticism is legitimate 
in its own sphere. Its chief fault was its exclusive-, 
ness ; for the capabilities of art are as manifold 
as the needs of culture. While vindicating the 
Eomantic school, Madame de Stael did not exclude 
Classicism. The partisan spirit provoked by its 
theorists was irrelevant. Lerminier remarks that 
* one party repeated, with Madame de Stael and 
the Schlegels, that Eomanticism was the product 
of Christianity and chivalry ; another, with some 
EngUsh critics and poets, that its origin was in 
Saxon and Norman traditions. There were still 
others, more refined, more metaphysical, who saw 
in Eomanticism the expression of the most pro- 
found sentiments of the soul, and an indefinable 
ideal. There was a resonant shock of systems and 
theories.' ^ Eomanticism, which produced, besides 
Madame de Stael, such writers as Chateaubriand 
and Lamartine, and culminated, in our day, in the 

^ MUmagney ii. 11. 

^ Dela lAtUrature Rholwtwniiiunre^ chap. iii. PariS; 186A 
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genius of Victor Hugo, has enriched the literature 
of the modern, without impairing the literary claims 
of the ancient, world. Lerminier aflirms a truth, 
though not without a spice of malice, when he says 
that * Hugo, wishing to establish his title as chief 
of the Eomantic school, its Aristotle, has appro- 
priated the ideas long since put in circulation 
by Madame de Stael, the Schlegels, Sismondi, and 
Benjanoin Constant, and driven them to an ex- 
treme.' The Eomantic school has seen the end of 
its day as an exclusive sect ; it wiU never see the 
end of its day as a legitimate and brilhant school 
by the side of Classicism. It is as legitimate there 
as Gothic architecture is by the side of Greek. 

Considered as the initiative of foreign criticism 
on German literature, Sainte-Beuve esteems the 
' AUemagne ' a work which ' no other person could 
liave produced at that period.' ^ Madame de Stael 
was the first writer who effectively disclosed, not 
only to France, but to Europe generally, the rich 
mines of the German intellect. 

Villemain says : ' We admire the penetrating 
glance which it casts on all the Uterature of a 
nation: its profound inteUigence, the vivid sensi- 
bility which gives to the analysis all the interest of 
passion and all the novelty of inspiration. This 
book — this enthusiasm of literary independence, 
this apotheosis of duty, this ardour of spiritual- 
ism — ^was in reaUty an indirect and continual pro- 

7 Crkiqpkei et PiiTtraiiU lAtt^rairt^T^ 
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test against the system of government which then 
dominated France/ *The work of Madame de 
Stael, all animated as it is with a sort of moral 
independence, breathing hatred of personal inter- 
est, enthusiasm for noble sacrifice, for liberty, the 
liberty of the soul subjected to the single law of 
duty, shocked the political maxims of the con- 
queror. The passion which reigns in the book, 
and which animates it with a single spirit in all the 
diversity of its subjects and forms — ^it is moral 
sentiment/ ® 

Lamartine speaks of the * Allemagne ' with his 
usual poetic ardour : * It is a book through which 
she has poured, and as it were filtrated, all the 
resources of her soul, of her imagination, of her 
religion. Appearing about the same time in Eng- 
land and France, it became the subject of the con- 
versation of Europe. Her style, without losing 
any of its youthful vigour and splendour, seemed 
now to be illuminated with more lofty and eternal 
lights as she approached fhe evening of Ufe and 
the diviner mysteries of thought. This style no 
longer paints, no longer chants, it adores. One 
respires the incense of a soul over its pages. It is 
Corinne become a priestess, and seeing, from the 
border of life, the unknown God beyond the hori- 
zons of humanity.'^ 

Vinet says, that *its appreciation of authors 

* Ccurs de LitUrature I^angaise, iv, 
^ Jlistoire de la Bettauration, il. 15. Paris, 1852. 
Vol. II.— 10 
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and of works is spirited and deUcate, and shows 
rare penetration ; its analyses are full of movement 
and life, and the cited passages are translated with 
great talent ; respect for genius, and the sense of 
the beautiful, illuminate every step of the writer/ 
Vinet, like Sainte-Beuve, claims for the work a high 
moral and poUtical purport. ' It was,' he says, * an 
enterprise of reaction against the triple despotism 
of a man in Politics, a sect in Philosophy, and a 
tradition in Literature. It was one of those life- 
boats which, in the stress of the storm, is employed 
courageously for the salvation of a ship in distress. 
The ship was France, all the liberties of which were, 
in the opinion of Madame de Stael, perishing at the 
time. Persuaded that nations are called upon to 
help one another, she went this time to demand 
from Germany, humiliated and conquered Germany, 
the salvation of France. There is more patriotism 
than national egotism in the work.' * It inaugu- 
rated in literature a new era. For good or for evil 
its influence was paramount. It put an end to 
the isolation of two great neighbouring nations. 
It revealed Germany to France for the first time. 
All Germany does not appreciate this fact, but hear 
what Goethe wrote in his old age : * This book,' he 
said, * ought to be considered as a po'^erful engine 
which made a wide breach in that Chinese wall of 
antiquated prejudice which divided the two coun- 
tries, so that beyond the Ehine, and afterward 
beyond the Channel, we became better known, a 
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fact that could not fail to procure for us a great 
influence over all Western Europe/ Vinet thinks 
that the ' Allemagne ' marks the point of maturity 
of thought and of talent in Madame de Stael — that 
in style it is the richest, and in moral sentiment the 
most advanced, of all her works. ' It is in the 
" Allemagne," if I am not deceived, and particularly 
in the last part of it, that she shows herself a poet. 
In approaching the regions of supreme truth, and, 
by consequence, of repose, she has felt that harmo- 
nious concert of sensibihty and imagination, which 
is properly poetry, commence in her soul. With- 
out making use, as in " Corinne," of poetical phrase- 
ology, without deviating from the movement of 
prose, she, perhaps, for the first time sings.' ^ 

The * AUemagne,' as Goethe admits, breached 
the wall that had barricaded German literature. 
It did so for England as well as for France, and, 
finally, for the whole exterior intellectual world. ^ 
Some twenty years earher Scott, influenced chiefly ^ 
by Lewis (author of the * Monk,' and a thorough 
German scholar) had given intimations of the 
wealth of German thought, and made some trans- ' 
lations from Bttrger and, later, from Goethe, but 
lost money by their publication. Thirteen years 
before the appearance of the * Allemagne,' Cole- ^ 
ridge published his translation of Schiller's ' Wal- 1 
lenstein,' and began to talk German philosophy 
among his friends ; but Englishmen continued to 

^ lAtUratwrt JFVanfotiie &c« L 
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think the language inexorable, if not barbarous, 
and the originality of the German mind fantastic, 
and incompatible with British * common sense/ 
The * Allemagne ' dispelled this prejudice, and, re- 
vealing the abundant treasures of German genius 
and learning, opened the way for that influx of 
German thought which, principally by the subse- 
quent labours of Coleridge and Carlyle, has, for 
good or evil, been flooding the English mind and 
transforming English scholarship, criticism, and 
speculation. 

* The " Allemagne " was all a revelation,' says 
Philarete Chasles, and what a success 1 And how 
it has maintained that success I ' ' Her style,' he 
adds, * shows the influence of German thought on 
French literature. She opened the way for that 
influence, and was its first example/ 

Her 'Corinne' disproved, as has been re- 
marked, the charge of some of her earlier critics, 
that she was insensible to the best impressions 
of the fine arts ; the * Allemagne ' presented a 
splendid refutation of her alleged incapacity to 
appreciate poetry. We have seen Schiller's pre- 
mature judgment of her in this respect. No 
critic has better estimated his own poetic genius. 
And where, in aU the range of literary criticism, 
can be found more poetic as well as more philo- 
sophic appreciation of poetry than in the second 
part of the * Allemagne'? *That which is truly 
divine in the heart of man cannot,' she says, * be 
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defined ; if there are words for particular traits 
there are none for the ensemble^ above all for the 
truly beautiful of all kinds. It is difficult to say 
what is not poetry ; but if we would comprehend 
what it is, it is necessary to call to our aid the 
impressions produced by a beautiful landscape, 
harmonious music, the aspect of a cherished object, 
above all that sentiment of reUgion by which we 
feel the presence of the Divinity. Poetry is the 
natural language of all rehgions. The Bible is 
full of poetry ; Homer is full of religion. It is 
not because there are fictions in the Bible, nor 
dogmas in Homer, but enthusiasm gathers in one 
centre divers sentiments ; enthusiasm is the incense 
of earth ascending to heaven ; it unites the one 
to the other. The gift of revealing by words 
what is felt in the depths of the soul is very rare ; 
there is poetry, nevertheless, in all beings capable 
of vivid and profound afiections ; the expression 
of it is wanting to those who have not en- 
deavoured to discover it. The poet strives to 
liberate, if we may so speak, the thought, the 
sentiment imprisoned in his inmost being. Poetic 
genius is an interior disposition of the same nature 
as that which renders us capable of a generous 
sacrifice ; the composition of a beautiful ode is a 
reverie of heroism. K poetic talent were not un- 
stable it would inspire beautiful deeds as often as 
touching words ; for they both equally proceed 
from the consciousness of the beautiful, felt in 
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ourselves. — ^Prose is factitious ; poetry is natural. 
The least civilised nations express themselves at 
first in poetry, and from the moment that a strong 
passion agitates the soul, the most vulgar spon- 
taneously use images and metaphors; they call 
to their help external nature for the expression 
of what is within them inexpressible. Common 
people are much more poetical than men formed 
by artificial society ; because convenance and per- 
siflage serve only as limitations, they cannot in- 
spire.' Again : * Lyric poetry expresses itself in the 
name of the author himself; he does not trans- 
fer himself into a personage, a character ; it is in 
himself that he finds the movements which ani- 
mate his muse. — ^Beautiful verses are not poetry ; 
inspiration in the arts is an inexhaustible fount- 
ain which vivifies from the first to the last word. 
Love, patriotism, faith, all ought to be deified 
in the ode ; it is the apotheosis of sentiment. It is 
necessary, in order to conceive the true grandeur 
of lyric poetry, to wander, in imagination, in 
ethereal regions, to forget the noise of the world 
while listening to celestial harmonies, to consider 
the entire universe as a symbol of the emotions 
of the soul. — The enigma of human destiny is 
nothing to many men ; it is always present to 
the imagination of the poet. The idea of death, 
which discourages vulgar minds, renders genius 
more audacious, and the minghng of the beau- 
ties of nature and the terrors of destruction 
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excites an indefinable delirium of joy as well as of 
fear, without which one can neither comprehend 
nor describe the spectacle of this world. Lyric 
poetry recounts nothing, restricts itself in no- 
thing to the succession of time or the limitations 
of places ; it soars over countries and over ages ; 
it gives duration to the subhme moment during 
which the soul rises above the pleasures and pains 
of hfe. It feels, in the midst of the marvels of the 
world, as a being at once creator and created, 
which must die and yet not cease to be ; whose 
heart, at once trembling and strong, is proud of 
itself and prostrates itself before God.' 

This is poetry as well as poetic criticism. She 
fails not to avow her favourite 'Komantic * theory 
of the art. * The moderns,' she says, * cannot • 
escape, in poetry, a certain profoundness of ideas 
to which they have been habituated by a spiritual- 
istic reUgion. It is necessary that nature assume 
ideal grandeur, to the eyes of man, in order that 
it may serve as the emblem of his thoughts. The 
groves, the flowers, the streams, sufficed to the 
poet of paganism ; the soHtude of the forests, the 
boundless ocean, the starry heavens, can hardly 
express the coliceptions of the infinite and the 
eternal which fill the Christian imagination.' Such 
are but detached passages of a single chapter;'^ 
they are worthy of citation, and are relevant 
here not only as refutations of the charge against 

^ AUemagne, ii. 11. 
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her poetic taste, but still more as revelations of 
both her heart and head, and prophecies of the 
highest tendencies of poetry since her day. 

It was her good fortune to write the *Alle- 
magne ' at a time when the German intellect was 
at its zenith, culminating in Goethe, and illustrated 
by a splendid array of other lights — by Klopstock, 
Schiller, Wieland, Winkelmann, Lessing, Herder, 
Tieck, Eichter, the Schlegels, Werner, Wolf, 
Jacobi, Kant, Fichte, ScheUing,* and almost 
innumerable others — ^most of them still Uving 
when she last visited Germany. The enduring 
products of the German mind have since multi- 
plied vastly in every department, but its splendour 
at the epoch of the ' Allemagne ' has never been 
surpassed, and probably never wiU be. Yet the 
• book has, by the lapse of time alone, become de- 
ficient as a survey of German Hfe and literature. 
It abounds also in special faults ; its critical esti- 
mates are sometimes inadequate, at others ex- 
aggerated.* But works of genius are essentially 
immortal. It is the distinction of genius that it 
imparts somewhat of its own personality to its 

' Ilegel, whose later influence on German thought was so impor- 
tant, b not mentioned by her, though he began his first lectures at 
Jena in 1801, two years before her arrival in Weimar, and published 
his work on Fichte and Schelling in the same year, and his Pheno^ 
menoloffy cf the Soul in 1807. 

^ The Germans themselves have most compliuned of it, par- 
ticularly Bichter. See Heidelberger Jahrbucher der lAteratuTy 1815. 
Bichter could hardly fail to resent her criticism of his writings. 
(Allemagne,\l2S,) , 
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productions. * Style is the man/ and style, of 
both thought and expression — the individuality of 
the artist— is the everlasting charm of classic works. 
The touch of genius thus gives enduring life to 
even obsolete facts. It is like the word of the 
prophet in the * valley of vision/ the dry bones 
rise up at its bidding, embodied and armed. The 
fragments of the Parthenon sculptures are preci- 
ous, not because of their mythologic fictions, but 
because, in their very ruins, they still glow with 
the genius of Phidias. The * Allemagne ' is im- 
bued with the richest genius of its author, — ^with 
exalted sentiment, with profound thought, with 
grand moral truth, with the eloquence of style, 
with the power, the essence of a great soul. There 
is ijcarcely a page of it which does not present 
something that the world can never willingly let 
die. As a monument of intellect, especially of a 
woman's intellect, it is classic and immortal. 

It would betray an unpardonable lack of sensi- 
bihty were we to feel no profounder sentiment 
than mere satisfaction with this signal literary 
triumph. In its peculiar circumstances it is a 
spectacle for generous, for enthusiastic admiration. 
It is the vindication of the supremacy of the 
human intellect ; of that sovereignty of mind which, 
from the prisons of Boethius, Tasso, Cervantes, 
and Bunyan; from the exile of Ovid, Martial, 
Dante, and Spinoza ; and from the humiliation of 

the old ace and poverty of Milton, have sent forth, 

10* 
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through all the world and all time, proofs, if not 
of the invulnerability, yet of the invincibility of 
genius, irradiating their names with honour when 
the sword or the sceptre which oppressed them 
has sunk into oblivion or ignominy. Throughout 
her prolonged sufferings the intellect of this per- 
secuted woman has been ever in the ascendant. 
Each of its new productions has been superior to 
its preceding one. The victory of the pen over 
the sceptre is now, in her case, incontestable. 
Corinne is crowned anew in the land of consti- 
tutional Uberty with laurels gathered in * the land 
of thought.' Meanwhile the crown is falling from 
the brow of her imperial persecutor. She has 
fled over Europe with her proscribed manuscript 
before his armed hosts ; he knew that she was 
fleeing in his front, as we have seen by his 
attempts to embarrass her flight and to seize 
Eocca. His hosts have been rolled back, in dis- 
astrous overthrow, from the ruins of the ancient 
capital of the land which then gave her shelter, 
leaving in their retreat more than 250,000 dead 
men, victims of the sword or the climate.' His 
unparalleled energies rallied again, and he tri- 
umphed at Lutzen, at Bautzen, at Wurtchen, at 
Dresden. But in the very month in which the 
'AUemagne' issued from the London press, was 
fought the great * battle of the nations,' as it has 
been called ; Germany, united, rose with overwhelm- 

. ' Soott*8 Napoleon, lii. 14. 
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ing resentment, and on the battle-field of Leipsic 
broke for ever the domination of the tyrant. The 
* Edinburgh Eeview' appeared with Mackintosh's 
superb criticism on the *Allemagne' amidst the 
acclamations of England over the great victory — 
the resurrection of the people whose intellectual 
claims it had vindicated. In less than six months 
Napoleon abdicated, and the authoress, now the 
most distinguished woman of Europe, re-entered 
the French capital. Her * Corinne ' had been the 
apotheosis of Italy ; her * Allemagne,' delayed by 
her persecutor till the resurrection of Germany and 
his own downfall, was now her own apotheosis.* 

® She indulges, in the AUemagne, that disposition to commemorate, 
in either the text or notes, the names of her personal friends, which 
we have noticed in her other works. Besides those of them whose 
names, as authors, more legitimately belong to her pages, such as 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Werner, Miiller, the Schlegels, Ac, we 
find there those of the philanthropists Yohgt, Fellenherg, and Pesta- 
lozzi, with whom she maintained intimate relations, and those of 
Sabran, Constant, Lemerder, Lacretelle, Oehlenschlaeger, Sismondi, 
Dumont, I)a?y, Madame Necker de Saussure, Frederica and Ida 
Bran, Prevost, Ohateaubriand, and, of course, her father. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVm. 

LITERABT AND OTHER HABITS. 

Her Habits of Oomposition — Self-control of her Faculties — ^Her labo- 
rious KeTisioDS — Her Moral Courage — Exemption from Physical 
Drawbacks — Indifference to Hostile Criticism — Her Letters — ^Tbe 
Due de Broglie's Estimate of bei^— Scberer*s Estimate — Her Busi- 
ness Capacity — Her Hospitality — ^Her Conyersational Talent- 
Music — ^The Dance — Dramatic Talent— Her Religious Obaracter — 
Her Politics— Napoleon s Dread of ber Power— Her Generosity. 

We have already paused at several points in our 
narrative to consider, more or less, the charac- 
teristics of Madame de Stael as they have revealed 
themselves in particular periods of her development. 
She had now attained the richest maturity of her 
intellectual life and her literary fame. This is 
a convenient moment for another pause for the 
rehearsal of some of those pecuUar or familiar 
habits which are always interesting in the history 
of distinguished characters, and are often their 
best illustration. 

She usually premeditated her subject a con- 
siderable time before writing, though in a casual 
way. Having once designed its outlines', she wrote 
out an ample sketch * without retracing her steps, 
without interrupting the course of her thoughts, 
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except for necessary researches/ ^ This first com- 
position she transcribed entirely with her own 
hand, carefully modifying her ideas and often 
classifying them anew, but giving no attention 
whatever to the correction of her style. Her 
transcript, with its emendations, was then copied 
by her secretary, and it was on this copy, but more 
frequently on the printed proofs, that she laboured 
to perfect her dictio!n. As with most superior 
writers, her proofs were a terror to the printers. 
And yet her critical readers are aware that she 
frequently allowed verbal defects to escape her 
attention, for she was intent on transmitting the 
delicate lights and shades of her thoughts and 
emotions, rather than on the mechanical niceties of 
style. Though, by her vivid temperament and the 
affluence of her thoughts, she was nearly always 
in writing mood, the claims of hospitality and her 
insatiable love of society and conversation, almost 
daily interrupted her studies and labours. * She 
had no pedantry,' says her cousin, * in her pursuits 
as an author ; study and composition were for her 
a necessary resource, a means at once of tran- 
quillising her agitated soul, and, of maintaining her 
mind at its true height. The route and the object 
agreed equally with her nature. Meanwhile her 
friends too often interrupted her, because they were 
always welcomed. Except in moments of her very 
highest inspiration, she seemed deUghted to see 
* ' Avis des Editeurs/ prefixed to her CarmtUratiom etc 
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them enter her house/ There were such moments, 
however, such as Carl Ritter has described on a 
preceding page, when her intellect seemed on fire ; 
at these times she continued her work, but kept 
her doors open for her guests, leaving them for the 
time to entertain one another. 

From her youth she had cultivated the generous 
habit of ' accepting interruptions with gaiety.' As 
Necker had dissuaded his wife from composition 
because he did not like to interrupt heron entering 
her study, his daughter, who wished not to draw on 
herself such a prohibition, * had accustomed herself 
to write, if we may so say, on the wing, and her 
father, seeing her always erect or leaning against 
an angle of the chimney, could not imagine that he 
was interrupting a serious labour.' She so much 
respected this weakness of Necker, that not till 
long after she lost him did she have in her chamber 
the least permanent provision for writing. At last, 
when ^Corinne' had made a great noise in the 
world, she said, *I have long wished to have a 
large table, it seems to me that I now have a right 
to one.' 

Her cousin remarks that it was impossible to 
find out how or where she meditated her works ; 
her Ufe appeared so broken and versatile that no 
time seemed devoted to preparatory reflection. 
* She always developed to me the plan of her next 
writing, and we discussed it together. Once, at 
Geneva, I said to her, " You sleep all night and act 
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or talk all day : when do you study your plots ? " "In 
my palanquin," she replied, smiling. Now, she was 
never but a few moments at a time in her palanquin, 
nevertheless she had in this instance determined 
there the title and all the chapters.' 

The self-€ommand and vitaUty of her faculties 
enabled her promptly to resume any given course 
of thought, and we seldom detect traces of inter- 
missions. 

Though incessantly interrupted by others, she 
hardly ever had to suspend her labours through 
indisposition, whether physical or mental ; her fa- 
culties dominated her pains, and, as there often 
existed a relation between what she wrote and the 
cause of her sufferings, she could still compose, 
when reading could no longer afford her suflScient 
distraction. * I comprehend nothing that I read,* 
she would say ; * I must turn to my writing.' 

She was in no haste to publish ; leisure for 
reviewing, as well as the quick and accurate insight 
of her genius, compensated therefore for her fervid 
haste and habitual interruptions in composition. 
Her manuscript works were, as we have seen, read 
and discussed in her literary circles at Coppet, 
Geneva, and Paris, — an inestimable advantage to 
any author however accompUshed. After her ample 
studies and notes on Italy, she spent one year in 
writing 'Corinne' in Switzerland, besides a large 
part of another in finishing it in France. She was 
occupied about six years on her * Germany/ and 
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devoted at least two years to the labour of its 
composition, aided by the criticisms of Schlegel, 
Vohgt, Werner, Sismondi, and many others. A 
whole year was given to the revision of the first two 
volumes, and a part of the third, of her ' Consider- 
ations on the French Eevolution,' and this able 
work (an indispensable authority for any writer 
of mtfdem French history) was still reserved for 
further elaboration, and did not appear till after 
her death. She spent several years in writing her 
other principal posthumous work, the * Ten Years 
of Exile ;' it was interrupted by the hardest trials 
and travels of her banishment, and was never 
completed. 

The facihty and freshness with which she could 
resume work, in almost any circumstances, made up 
for that incapacity for long sustained attention to 
any one subject to which allusion has been made in 
an early part of pur record, and which her cousin 
attributed to the effect, on her mental health, of her 
mother's rigorous system of education, before her 
emancipation at St. Ouen by the advice of Tronchin. 
Genius can never despise labour, but it does often 
despise mechanical methods of labour ; it is apt to 
create methods of its own, methods which, though 
real to itself, only appear defiance of method to 
superficial observers. It is difficult to account for 
the sustained vigour and continuity of Madame de 
StaeFs chief writings, when we consider her habits 
of literary labour. She seems, as has been re- 
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marked, to pass through elaborate trains of thought, 
to reach lofty and difficult acclivities, by the mere 
alertness, the flight of her genius. Her mind did 
not need to delay to construct bridges over broad 
chasms, but leaped them, in a direct, fair, and 
triumphant passage, and held on its swift and 
splendid way. Her thoughts on the profound- 
est subjects were intuitions, and her intuitions 
were demonstrations. Pindar has said that ' he is 
gifted with genius who knoweth much. by natural 
talent,' and the converse of his saying is equally 
true. 

For many years she had no assigned hours for 
work. Not till she was compelled to Uve in retreat 
at Coppet did she see the importance of system in 
her life, and then it was adopted not so much as 
an aid to labour as a means of relief to her suffer- 
ings; for, as we have repeatedly seen, absorbing 
occupation was with her, as it is with all energetic 
minds, a necessary condition of contentment and 
of mental health. * I see,' she says, * that time 
divided is never long, and that regularity abridges 
all things.' She was never willing, however, to 
become the slave of any system, and could readily 
sacrifice her plans and hours of work for her friends. 
Notwithstanding the extreme susceptibility of her 
temperament and a constitutional tendency to sad- 
ness — a tendency which, she insisted, is inherent in 
the Northern literature, is a necessary attribute of 
the Eomantic school, and equally so of the Christian 
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religion itself^ — she bravely maintained her will in 
the control of both her inward and outward hfe, 
excepting only her affections, which she delighted 
to surrender to their own instincts. Her invincible 
firmness against Bonaparte ; her heroism in behalf 
of her friends, amidst the perils of the Revolution ; 
the determined courage with wlich she undertook 
great literary projects in times of almost hopeless 
persecution and distraction, and thereby vindicated 
her claims to the attention of Europe in spite of 
the machinations of the government, axe proofs of 
her indomitable nature. She professed to have no 
* animal courage,' but she had superlative moral 
courage. Very rarely did she experience that 
physical depression or irritabihty which so often 
afflicts her sex. * Never,* says her cousin, ' has the 
mechanism of the human organisation had less 
effect than with her; no bUnd power controlled 
her ; at any hour that occasion required she could 
change her manner of life. Experiencing but few 
material needs, not knowing languor or discourage- 
ment, she was never tired of acting or thinking. 
Cold, heat, the changes of the seasons, had no 
influence upon her. If she had great need of 
moral movement, yet physical exercise seemed 
never necessary. She believed but httle in " weak- 
ness of the nerves," and rather despised minute 
cares about health. " I should be sick like others," 
she remarked one day, " if I had not conquered 

^ Btla LkUratwe S:c. pasntn. 
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physical nature." But alas ! ' adds her less robust 
and almost equally endowed cousin, * but alas ! 
one never has the last word with this physical 
nature.' Madame de Stael suffered at times in- 
tensely from her affections, but there is only one 
recorded instance in which she succumbed entirely 
to * nervous agitation/ and then, as we have seen, 
only momentarily, while fleeing towards Eussia, 
under the most intolerable grievances of her exile. 
She was heartily indignant at herself for this 
weakness. 

She would never overwork her mind after the 
adoption of method in her Ufe. The morning was 
devoted to business affairs and to Uterary labour, 
the afternoon exclusively to society and corre- 
spondence. Though she laboured hard and long 
in revising her works before pubUshing them, she 
never liked to recur to them after they had once 
been before the pubUc. *When my work is 
printed,' she used to say, * I wish to have nothing 
more to do with it ; it must then make its own 
way whether for better or for worse.' Madame 
Necker de Saussure says that, with the exception 
of *Delphine,' respecting the moral effect of which 
the critics had disturbed her mind, ' I believe that 
she never re-read her own books ; she thought so 
little about them as to forget them all successively. 
If we cited to her a particular phrase from any 'of 
them, she was astonished, and rejoined : * Did I 
indeed write that? I am charmed by it; it is 
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marvellously well expressed/ One day two of her 
friends rearranged the chapt^ on Love, in her 
essay on ' The Influence of the Passions,' by sub- 
stituting divine for earthly love ; when they read 
it to her, she listened, to the end, with the greatest 
attention, quite enchanted, and impatient to know 
the name of the author.' 

She seldom repUed to criticisms on her works ; 
a forbearance which has been attributed to her 
magnanimity, but which was mostly attributable 
to her reluctance to return to old ideas, to work 
which had been once completed — a feeling which 
is common, perhaps, to most authors. * Had her 
enemies threatened,' says her cousin, *to destroy 
all her published works, they could hardly have 
much alarmed her. The oracle once dehvered, she 
was willing, like the Sibyl, to leave the oak leaves 
to the winds. She felt more the necessity of 
writing than of publishing ; she bore patiently the 
suppression of her " Germany," and when she was 
told that General Savary would convert the whole 
edition into pasteboard, she repUed carelessly, " I 
wish he would only send me the pasteboard for 
my bonnets." Never has an author been less de- 
pendent upon reputation ; never has one been less 
intoxicated by success. There was always with 
her some sad return from the pleasures of self-love 
to thoughts of what destiny might yet have in re- 
serve for her, and she seemed to say of such 
pleasures, " Is this then all ? " ' 
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Her cousin, while denying that she was vain, 
admits that she was not deficient in pride. While 
apparently so indifferent about the criticism of 
others, her own critical estimates of her books 
or her talents were never tinged by afiected or 
* voluntary humility.' She believed in her genius, 
and avowed that belief with perfect frankness ; for 
what egotism she had sprung more from self-know- 
ledge than from self-love. She would speak freely 
of * my talent,* * my success,' * my reputation.* She 
did not hesitate to say of a critical opponent, ' He 
is not my equal ; if I were to return his blows he 
would go Umping out of the combat.* She was not 
so indifferent to favourable as to hostile criticism ; 
as the latter is usually more or less malicious, it 
was morally repugnant to her fine nature, for 
though she was capable of honest and indignant 
resentment, she was incapable of maHce, and she 
seemed never to have known ungenerous envy. 
She often said that critical eulogies afforded her 
more pleasure than hostile criticism gave her pain, 
and therefore she never regretted her choice of a 
literary career. While she was but little anxious 
for reputation, her womanly heart was always 
eager for affection, and the esteem or admiration 
which is- inseparable from it. Only a woman could 
say, as she did, that she would sacrifice all her 
talents and fame for the personal loveliness of 
Madame Eecamier and the universal regard which 
it attracted. 
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Few of her letters have been pubUshed, but 
her correspondents praise them as superior to her 
books. Bonstetten, who was m the confidience of 
the family at Ooppet, deplores the destruction of 
those written, almost daily, to her father; he 
says they showed more talent, as well as more 
heart, than her best publications. If she had not, 
Uke Madame de S^vign^, a special talent for epis- 
tolary composition, * a gift which,' remarks her 
cousin, * appears to be independent of the faculties 
of the writer,' still her letters were transcripts of 
herself; her intellectual insight, her clear discrimi- 
nation of characters and events, and, above all, her 
overflowing heart, with its unreserved confidence, 
its utter * abandon,' characterise them. It is pro- 
bable that their very genuineness, as utterances of 
her passionate and trustful soul, is the reason why 
they have not been more abundantly given to the 
world. The world could hardly understand how 
so much heart could consist with so much intel- 
lect, such moral womanhood with such mental man- 
hood. For her nature seemed double, though har- 
monious, and this was its characteristic peculiar- 
ity — ^her chief distinction and supremacy among 
Uterary women. Some of the few of her letters 
which have almost if not quite accidentally been 
pubhshed, cannot be fairly construed without an 
intimate knowledge of her character.' Turn from 

* See particularly those written to Oamille Jordan, and first pub- 
Ushed by Sainte-Beuye in bis Nouveaux Lundii, ziL 
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them to a page of the * Germany,* or of the essay 
on ' Literature,' and, in spite of their talent, you 
doubt that both could have proceeded from the 
same pen. In her correspondence she writes with 
the open-heartedness, the ardour, the heedlessness, 
of a child towards its parents, its sisters and its 
brothers. But genius ever baffles, by transcending, 
our mechanical canons of criticism ; its rights are 
imprescriptible, its prerogative is in its being a 
law unto itself. Probably no woman of her day 
had a larger circle of friendship than Madame de 
Stael, and certainly none had more accomphshed, 
more astute, more intellectually varied friends ; yet 
no woman was ever more esteemed, more revered, 
or more loved, than she was by the selectest minds 
of her circle of correspondents — by the veteran 
Bonstetten, who declared, as we have seen, that his 
intellectual being was irreparably maimed by her 
death ; by the sober-minded and philosophic Sis- 
mondi, whom we shall see weeping at her grave 
under the consciousness that all Ufe is thence- 
forward changed and saddened for him ; by the 
critical Schlegel, whose admiration, through years 
spent in her household, knew no limits ; by the 
powerful-minded, but morally weak, Benjamin 
Constant ; by the sentimental Chateaubriand, who, 
from being her literary rival, if not her literary 
adversary, became her enthusiastic, though always 
capricious, friend ; by the mystically devout Ma- 
thieu de Montmorency, who loved her and suffered 
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for her as a father ; by the graceful and guileless 
JuUette Beamier ; by the pure and strong-minded 
Madame Necker de Saussure ; and almost innume- 
rable others, who read her more in her letters than 
in her books, and more in her Ufe than either in 
her books or in her letters. Her most intimate 
friends formed an inner, a kind of esoteric circle 
around her ; they used only their Christian names 
in their conversations and correspondence; they 
were an intellectual household, relieving their 
sufferings, from the terrible troubles of the times, 
by a sympathy and confidence sacred as the af- 
fections of home. Madame Necker de Saussure 
says that * her long correspondence with me is a 
treasure of friendship, of confidence, a source of 
tears and yet of happiness, for the rest of my life. 
She was prodigiously powerful in the letters she 
wrote in moments of inquietude, of suffering, or 
indignation. Then, borne on by an overpowering 
sentiment, she almost unconsciously covered many 
pages, all briUiant with the most admirable elo- 
quence. She used to say that when the pen was 
in her hand her brain became uncontrollable ; and 
she told me that at the age of fourteen, being 
required to write to an old friend of the family, 
she used expressions so vivid and passionate that 
her mother compelled her to recommence the 
letter three times before its style was calm enough 
to allow it to be sent to its destination.' 

Her son-in-law, the Due de Broghe, has accu- 
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rately defined the qualities, the contrasts, which 
distinguished her peculiar temperament, and occa- 
sioned most of her sufferings. *That,' he says, 
* which characterised her before all, above all, was, 
on the one hand, impetuous, imperious activity, 
irresistible to herself, and, on the other, inexorable 
good sense. In all the transactions of Ufe, pubUc 
or private, all the preoccupations of inteUigence, 
study, or meditation, composition or conversation, 
her genius transported her to the end at once, by 
sudden leaps, daring all hazards, and disposing her, 
in some measure, to attempt at times to surpass 
the actual, the possible. But she was the first to 
perceive any such error. Her admirable discern- 
ment of truth and reahty quickly corrected it, and 
led to reactions which she was too candid to dis- 
guise, and thereby exposed her to the criticism 
of envious or malicious mediocrity. I am firmly 
convinced that all the faults, real or supposed (and 
mostly supposed) which have been imputed to her, 
arose from this combat between two qualities which 
dominated her by turns instead of limiting and 
tempering one another.' This is the just solution 
of the problem of her character — her noble though 
faulty individuality. She had the double nature 
which she attributes \x> Goethe, but it was without 
that admirable balance which was the perfection 
of his character. Li other words, she was a 
woman. The Duke ascribes to this unharmonised 

contrast the * ardour and the passionateness, the 
Vol. II.— 11 
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storminess and the tumult of her life,' and even 
* the destruction of her health and her premature 
death, in spite of her natural vigour/* 

One of the best of living French critics, a 
worthy successor to Sainte-Beuve, characterises her 
with much candour and more enthusiasm. After 
alluding to the diminished recognition of her writ- 
ings among her later countrymen, Edmond Sche- 
rer exclaims : * What an expressive and attractive 
physiognomy is hers I How initiative her talent ! 
What fascination in her character I The history of 
this woman, at once so masculine and so tendei*, 
is unique in literature. Madame de Stael is above 
all things a soul. She is all passion, ilan^ enthu- 
siasm. She has immense need of being loved, 
but still more of loving, of attaching herself, of 
being compassionate. She overflows with generous 
sympathies. And with this tenderness she has an 
ardour for all great things, for truth, liberty, and 
glory. Never has a mind elevated itself more 
naturally to the ideal. Hence her genius : it is 
identical with her vivid aspirations, her loving and 
impetuous nature. It was from her generosity 
that her eloquence flowed. She would touch, con- 
vince, actuate, and therefore her talent is a sort of 
oratory. It is too much so, perhaps. Her style 
is nervous, intense, but not plastic; her phrases 
have Ught rather than colour, movement rather 
than form. She presents less of those fine utter- 

« Le Due de Broglie, bj Quizot Paris, 1872. 
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ances which come from the imagination, than of 
those great utterances which come from the heart. 
She attains the sublime, but not perfection. She 
is a thinker rather than an artist ; and in reading 
her, one follows her with admiration full of sym- 
pathy, but without the repose, the enjoyment of 
fully satisfied taste.'* This fine criticism needs 
some qualification. The critic is swayed too much 
by the French characteristic love of antithesis. 
Her style is indeed nervous and sometimes compli- 
cated ; her phrases, though they * have light,' are 
sometimes obscure ; yet they do especially present 
* colour ' — colour being but refracted light, ana- 
lysed light. She does present * those great utter- 
ances which come from the heart,' for her pages 
abound in great thoughts ; and an astute French 
thinker (Yauvenargues) remarks that * great 
thoughts come fi-om the heart.' But she is rich 
also in Hhose fine utterances which come from 
the imagination ; ' these especially characterise her 
writings ; no French writer has more of them. As 
to * the repose ' of * fully satisfied taste,' it is a true 
remark, nobly true, that we do not find it in her 
writings. There could hardly be a better tribute 
to her genius. No great thought, no great object, 
satisfies the mind at first view — nor at the last. No 
such * repose ' was ever experienced, by a large 
mind, at the sight of St. Peter's or the Colosseum, 
Mont Blanc or Chimborazo, Niagara or Yosemite. 

« Scherei^s NameUea Etudes &c Paris, 1865. 
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Themes or sights, of ilUmitable suggestion, dilate 
and agitate the illimitable mind ; and, when it has 
comprehended them, it demands still more, for the 
soul transcends all things at last. We read the 
works of this great woman with a continual con- 
sciousness of her reserved power. We follow her 
splendid generahsations with such restless eagerness 
that we wonder that she does not break through 
all limitations and give us the full freedom of the 
intellectual universe. Especially is this the case in 
her highest, her moral generahsations, where the 
heart as well as the mind speaks — those ' general 
ideas, those universal sentiments which,' as she 
says in * Corinne,' * appeal to the hearts of all men.' • 
In the charmingly colloquial discussions of art in 
her * Corinne,' or of literary or social topics in her 
* Allemagne,' we follow her with a tranquiUity akin 
to the * repose ' of * satisfied taste ; ' but, at the 
close of each chapter, we importunately, restlessly 
demand more. * Avouez cependant,' says Corinne 
to Oswald, * que le g^nie, et le g^nie de I'&me, sait 
triompher de tout,' — genius conquers all things.^ 
Why then, we ask, does not she, who possesses it 
in such abundance, lead us on to the final con- 
quest ? Why lead us so far, and yet not farther ? 
*The arts,' she says in the same chapter, *are 
Umited in their means, but unlimited in their 
efiects. Genius seeks not to attack that which is 
in the essence of things ; its superiority consists 

* Cortftfid, zyiii. 4. ^ Ibid, Tiii. 9. 
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rather in its power to divine it ' — ^in its power to 
compel the reader or the spectator to divine it by 
the exertion of his own awakened faculties. Ex- 
ertion is not mental repose, but nevertheless it is 
the very joy of the mind. The great mind is the 
mind that arouses our faculties, that gives us im- 
pulse and bids us advance. Li the contemplation 
of great objects, or great subjects, the intellect, 
encompassing and then dismissing them, for ever 
asks for something still greater. It is the highest 
function of genius to excite this never-satisfied 
demand. Genius is always more suggestive than 
expressive. Nevertheless, with some such qualifi- 
cations, Scherer's characterisation is as accurate as 
it is eloquent. 

Frenchwomen generally and justly pride them- 
selves on their capacity for business, and the for- 
tunes of many a household have been saved by 
their economical superiority over their husbands. 
But, down to the death of her father, Madame de 
Stael had no experience whatever in financial 
affairs. At that time she despaired of ever being 
able to manage her property, and dreamed only of 
impending ruin. But she soon overcame all diffi- 
culties of the emergency, and proved that she 
possessed fully the national competence of her sex 
for such exigencies. She came at last to despise 
the affectation, usual among men of genius, of 
such superiority in better things as necessitates 
inferiority in pecuniary affairs. She would not 
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admit the ordinary, self-complacent apologies for 
this sort of incapacity ; to her it was not so 
much an excusable infirmity of genius as an in- 
excusable weakness of will, and therefore of cha- 
racter. The plea of indifierence was less excus- 
able to her than the plea of incapacity. Though 
Uterary history is full of examples of this supposed 
incapacity, she knew that they have been mostly 
among second-rate men, whose intellectual supe- 
riority has not been sufficient to justify them in 
the sufferings which their culpable negUgence has 
brought upon their famihes as well as themselves. 
The higher classes, the highest class, of men of 
letters have afforded sufficient contrary examples 
to refute the pretension. Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Voltaire, Gibbon, Pope, Wordsworth, Macaulay, 
Scott, Dickens, were too great to be either indiffer- 
ent or incapable in pecuniary matters. Notwith- 
standing the Uberahty and elegant luxury of 
Madame de Stael, her cousin assures us that the 
greatest order prevailed in the management of lier 
household, so much so that her fortune was always 
accumulating. She was * singularly impatient' 
when hearing of men of talent who infficted 
suffering upon honest and industrious working 
people by faiUng to pay their debts ; and she would 
have considered the failure to maintain her patri- 
mony an impeachment of her understanding. She 
keenly dreaded financial misfortunes, and in the 
confusion of all things during the Kevolution abe 
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suffered not a little from the * fear of being ruined/ 
She then determined to maintain her children by 
her hterary labours, and 'made precise calcula- 
tions for this purpose.' She subsequently trained 
her eldest son to manage well the fortune of the 
family, but taught him, meanwhile, the lessons of 
a truly Christian philosophy regarding it. *Do 
not torment yourself,* she wrote him, * if misfor- 
tunes come ; only do your best come what may ; 
all that does not touch the heart leaves the life 
free.' 

Though an economical calculator, she was not 
avaricious. Her cousin says, * A Minister of Bona- 
parte assured her that the Emperor would pay her 
claim ' of two million livres against the govern- 
ment, * if she would only love him.' * I know well 
enough,' she responded, * that to receive one's 
dues from the government a certificate of Hfe is 
requisite, but I never knew that a declaration of 
love is neces|firy.' During almost any moment of 
her long exile she could have obtained a settle- 
ment of that claim, if she would but succumb to 
the government ; but she had more regard for her 
conscience than for money. * The essential thing 
with Madame de Stael, in the affairs of fortune,' 
continues her cousin, * was to be without self- 
reproach. By consequence superfluous expenses 
displeased her, and though she would expend 
freely for real comforts, she allowed nothing for 
vanity.' They reproached her, one day, because 
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her chamber at Coppet retained traces of the rude 
taste of the antique times when the ch&teau was 
erected — because it had no ceihng, and its huge 
beams were visible. ' Have you seen the beams V 
she asked ; * I have not noticed them ; but excuse 
me for this year, in which there is so much suffer- 
ing. I can survive fancies which make so little 
impression on me.' The chief luxury upon which 
she delighted to spend her money was hospitahty 
— to be able to lodge her friends, and give good 
dinners to persons whose acquaintance she desired. 
* I have engaged,' she said, * a cook whose heels 
are winged ; is not this what is necessary to dine 
all Europe impromptu?' Voltaire had said that 
his house, at Ferney, was an inn for all Europe ; 
compared with the ch&teau of Coppet, it was but 
a village cabaret compared with a city hotel. 

She loved hospitahty because she loved society ; 
the two were identical with her. Society, as has 
been remarked, was indispensable to her being; 
she found in it a salutary, a necessary stimulant 
for her faculties; they were probably more de- 
veloped by conversation with men of culture than 
by any other exercise. The salon was to her an 
arena of intellectual athletics, as well as a school 
of the best sentiments and manners. She discussed 
there the profoundest questions of life, of pohtics, 
of literature, of morals, of reUgion, and especially 
the subjects of her writings, with the highest 
minds. As her emotions were a dominant element 
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of her genius and her works, she found in the 
excitement of conversation the best preparation for 
the more private studies of her literary projects. 

* I have seen/ says M. de Barante, the historian, 

* many of her works from the beginning ; for ex- 
ample, " Corinne " passed before me,' in the chateau 
at Coppet. Ch^nedoU^, a guest there in 1798, 
writes: *She was occupied with her essay on 
Literature, and wrote a chapter every morning. 
She brought under discussion at dinner, or in the 
sahn each evening, the argument of the next 
chapter, and provoked discussion upon it; she 
herself talked it over in a rapid improvisation, and 
the next day the chapter was written. It was 
thus that the whole book was composed. The 
subjects that she treated while I was there were 
the "Influence of Christianity on Literature ;" the 
" Influence of Ossian on the Poetry of the North ;" 
"Poetry thoughtful at the North, sensational at 
the South," &c. Her impromptu discussions 
were much mcye briUiant than her chapters; 
her writings are, comparatively speaking, but 
splendid blots.' • * I have passed fifteen years with 
her,' -wrote Sismondi to Madame Hortense Allert 
(author of * Letters on the Works of Madame de 
Stael '), ' in an intimacy which afforded intellectual 

* Chateaulriand et 8on Oraupe LittSraire ious TEmpire, by Sainte- 
Beave, i. 2. (2 vols.) Paris, 1861. Sainte-Beuve finely qualifies 
01itoedolld*8 last sentence : ' What was said of another woman can 
well he said of her : '' You consider that she writes well; if you heard 
her oonverse, joa would think that she writes poorly.** ' 

11* 
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pleasures that nothing can restore. I have wit- 
nessed the birth of those works which you analyse 
with so much heart and talent. I have frequently 
heard the ideas, which they contain, developed in 
those eloquent conversations which all who were 
with her justly consider superior to her writings ; 
for inspiration was with her instantaneous; a 
complete order of ideas presented itself at once to 
her mind, and labour added nothing to it.' 

This intellectual need of society was one of the 
chief reasons of her love of Paris and her horror 
of exile. *Show me the Kue du Bac,' she ex- 
claimed to her friends at Coppet who pointed to 
the resplendent beauties of Lake Leman ; ' I would 
gladly Uve at Paris on a hundred francs a year, 
lodged in the fourth story.' • Coppet and Geneva 
were tolerable to her only so far as she could re- 
produce Paris in them, by gathering around her 
briUiant minds. 

Much has heretofore been said, in these pages, 
of her extraordinary success in conversation. It 
is the concurrent testimony of all witnesses who 
have left us their opinion on the subject, that no 
man or woman in Europe excelled her, that none 
could excel her, in this felicitous art. Lacretelle, 
who met her often, in Paris and at Coppet, remarks 
that, * It was given, I beheve, to Madame de Stael 
alone, among all admired authors, to surpass in 
conversation the most beautiful effects of her 

® Madame Necker de Saussure, I^otice &c. 
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written style. It was with her a lyre tuned for 
every key. Art could go no farther ; but she was 
never artificial. Her sincere heart gave to all her 
sentiments the ardour of passion. She was now 
an inspired poet, now a transcendent philosopher, 
now an orator, cogent in argument and full of 
the finest movements of the soul. Corinne, her 
own Corinne, would have appeared monotonous 
by the side of Madame de Stael.' ^ Ticknor, who 
heard her latest conversations, says, * She was, 
perhaps, the most remarkable person for talents 
in conversation that ever lived.' ^ It was to her 
the finest of the fine arts ; not merely one of the 
best means of self-culture, but of the improvement 
of others, *Her conversation, especially when ^^te- 
h'tete^ was,* says her cousin, * something marvel- 
lous. No one could fully know her without it. 
Her most beautiful pages are far from equalling it. 
Then her great intellect spread its wings, took its 
flight freely ; then, no longer mistress of her inspira- 
tion, she exercised a preternatural power, and by 
it subdued herself while subduing others.' *In 
the midst of her habitual circle she was fuU of 
charm ; she had a simplicity of manners, and even 
an air of carelessness, which placed all who were 
around her at ease. There was never any con- 
straint about her ; though always observing, she 
never seemed to be examining ; and as her atten- 
tion appeared to be concentrated on the subject 

» rert/im«i< &c. ii. 19. »Z»/«&c.i. 6. 
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discussed, rather than on the manner of the speakers, 
no one believed himself in the presence of a judge. 
Her superiority weighed upon no one/ 

But with all her kindliness and forbearance, 
she could endure neither platitudes nor extrava- 
gance, much less affectation, in conversation; it 
was to her a gracious ministry of social life, and, 
however gay or sentimental, it must be instructive, 
and invigorating, and sincere. Sismondi wrote: 
* Suffering is the surest means of making us truth- 
ful to ourselves ; Madame de Stael always wished 
to pinch affected persons to see if they would cry 
naturally/ * Absurdities,' says her cousin, * made 
her impatient ; extravagance fatigued her. The 
happy mean between imagination and good sense 
was always sought by her. " Insanity," she would 
say, " can be poetical, but nonsense never." ' In her 
own most excited conversation she never appeared 
absurd, though often paradoxical ; however ques- 
tionable might be her theories, her individual 
thoughts were always striking and brilliant, her 
running sentences were lines of inextinguishable 
Greek fire. 

It was in colloquial disputation that she was 
most extraordinary, most dazzUng ; but * her most 
impetuous vehemence was never accompanied by 
bitterness or contemptuousness.' No arrogance, 
and seldom any irony or sarcasm (as in the case 
of Fichte, heretofore related) marred her speech. 
There was a sort of flattery of her antagonist in 
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the manner in which she overwhehned him. And 
when the question was exhausted, and the conver- 
sation began to drag, she would collect all her 
forces, condense into a brief and luminous rlsumi 
the arguments of the debate, and give it a splendid 
and victorious finale which rendered its conclu- 
sion more interesting than its beginning. The bril- 
liancy of the combat made even the defeated feel 
proud of it. * Coppet,' says her cousin, ' was like 
that hall of Odin, in the Scandinavian paradise, 
where the slain warriors arose on their feet, able 
and courageous to fight again.' 

Though no one ever had a gi'eater temptation 
to talk merely for the display of talent in talking, 
she was noted for the conscientiousness of her col- 
loquial discussions. She was intent on the truth ; 
exaggeration, whether of thought or feeling, im- 
mediately repelled her. * When one places a hun- 
dred for ten,' she said, * the interest of such talk is 
gone. All natural sentiments have their proper 
modesty.' One was forced to speak the truth with 
Madame de Stael, because the contrary was too 
insipid. She wished, above all, to be instructed. 
She thought that a sure sign of decay, of either 
mind or character, is a repugnance to learn the 
truth. * I knew,' she said, ' that Bonaparte would 
fall, when I discovered that he no longer cared to 
know the foundation of things.' She was sometimes 
even too emphatic in asserting her convictions of 
the truth. * She once wrote to her daughter about 
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some question or other : " I have injured it by 
maintaining the truth too passionately, but the 
truth always masters me/' She always adhered to 
the simple side, the positive side, of any question. 
You could amuse her by whimsical theses, but she 
herself always took the part of common sense. 
Besides the fact that she could only speak from her 
convictions, she believed that more real intellect 
could be displayed in the cause of truth than in 
that of error, because it is not absolutely necessary 
to defend what is reasonable by trivialities.' 

With all her consciousness of colloquial superi- 
ority, her compassionate heart never allowed her 
to oppress or embarrass a sincere though bung- 
ling interlocutor. She expressed a characteristic 
feeling of her own soul, in the admonition of 
Corinne to Lucile, not to permit her superiority to 
show itself in * pride or coldness.' * If such pride 
were unfounded, it would,' says Corinne, * be per- 
haps less wounding ; for to use our rights chills 
the hearts of others more than unjust pretensions. 
True sentiment delights, above all things, in giving 
that which is not due.'* Nevertheless she else- 
where says, that * It is wrong to fear superiority of 
mind or heart : it is very moral, this superiority ; 
for to comprehend, renders one very indulgent ; and 
to feel profoundly, inspires great kindness.'* 

Allusion has already been made to her religious 
tendency.* It is acknowledged by her best friends 

» Corinne, xx. 3. * JUd. xriii. 6. * Chap. iv. 
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that she suffered, in her earlier years, from the 
vitiating, anti-religious sentiments which infected 
the moral atmosphere of all Europe at the epoch 
of the Bevolution and under the First Empire. But 
whatever may have been the errors of her life, she 
never accepted the sceptical philosophy of those 
times. .Her education, and especially the influence 
of her father, protected her against it. Her writings 
show a constant combat, in her mind, between the 
moral tendencies of the age and the better tenden- 
cies of her own soul. * Alas I ' she exclaims, in her 
'Corinne,' *what a conflict goes on in souls sus- 
ceptible at once of passion and of conscience.'^ 
The latter at last triumphed, and we have seen how 
profoundly the disciphne of affliction influenced 
her moral nature, leading her to the consolations 
of Christian faith. * A single resource,' says the 
dying Corinne, * remains for me in the depth of the 
soul. God has accepted me. To prepare for im- 
mortality is, I beheve, the sole end of existence. 
Happiness, suffering, all things, are means for this 
end. Be happy, but be so by piety. A secret 
communion with God seems to place in ourselves 
a twofold existence, the being who confides in Him 

" Her alleged relations with Narbonne have already been noticed. 
Headers who have a taste for such gossip and scandal can consult, on 
her relations with Benjamin Constant and her supposed identity 
with the Elenore of his Addphe, Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Zitth-aires, 
(tome iii.), and Causeriea de Lmdi (tome vii.), qualified by his essay, 
Sur FAdolphe de Benjamin Constant (Causeries, xi.) ; Taillandier, 
Lettres m^dites de Sismandif and Lady Blessington, Conversations <$•(?. 
wUhByroa (vii.). 
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and His responsive presence : it makes two fiiends 
of a single soul. Pray, as I do ; pray, and let our 
thoughts meet* and mingle in the skies.' ^ Vinet 
sees in the * Allemagne ' a great advance of her 
religious ideas. * In it,' he says, * she declares that 
all the qualities of the world are as nothing by the 
side of the Christian virtues.' * Whatever devia- 
tions we may make, we are compelled,' she affirms, 

* to return to the recognition of religion as the 
true foundation of moraUty. It is the object, felt 
and real within us, that can alone turn our regards 
from external objects. If piety cause not over- 
mastering emotions, who would sacrifice even 
pleasures, however vulgar, to the frigid dignity of 
moraUty?' Schlegel says that she was an habitual 
reader of the writings of F^nelon.® She spent a 
part of her Sundays, at Coppet, in the instruction 
of her children from the religious writings of her 
father ; and she was to die at last pondering over 
the devoutest of human books, the * Imitation of 
Christ,' by Thomas & Kempis. 

The range of her knowledge was astonishingly 
large and various. It is seen in her early essay on 

* Fictions ; ' in her treatises on the * Passions ' and 
on * Literature ; ' in her * Allemagne,' and her his- 
torical * Considerations on the French Bevolution.' 

' Cortnittf, Tiii. 1, and xx. 3. 

' See a remarkable letter of Schlegel to Mathieu de Montmorency, 
written from Berne after his banishment, and first published in O^pptA 
et Weimar, vi. * Madame de Stael sent beaucoup d^attrait pour lea 
oauTzes de F^nelon et lea lit oonstamment.' 
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Her conversation abounded in learned allusions. 
* She was acquainted/ says her cousin, * with the 
greater part of European literature. She read 
rapidly and yet not superficially. She would never 
lose anything interesting, but would never give a 
moment to anything useless. She judged by her 
genius : an unerring instinct indicated to her im- 
mediately the intellect, the character, the intent of 
a writer, and she judged his work by this insight. 
No merit of execution could reconcile her to a 
design, or to sentiments, morally equivocal ; and it 
was always by their qualities, as men, that she 
estimated writers.' As she considered style to be 
the most genuine indication of the individuality of 
an author, she always read foreign books in the 
original ; and she had the courage to acquire in 
her advanced life the languages which had been 
neglected in her early education. She attached 
great importance to linguistic studies, for she found 
that the mind discovers new routes in the difierences 
of idioms, and one of the best means of knowing the 
character of a people is a knowledge of their lan- 
guage. She cited with pleasure the remark of the 
poet Ennius, who said that ' he had three souls, 
because he could speak three languages.' 

When asked what one author she would prefer, 
were she denied all but one, she replied, after ex- 
cepting the Bible and her father's * Cours de Morale 
Eeligieuse,' that she would choose Bacon, for he 
seemed to her the most inexhaustible of writers. 
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It was not, however, the mastery of difficult sub- 
jects that charmed her; Bacon's clear wisdom, fine 
wit, and rich imagination, were his chief attractions 
for her. As with Bacon, so with her, insight, 
imagination, taste, emotion, blended in all her 
mental processes. It was not so much the pro- 
fundity as the vitality of a thought that she valued ; 
she was more interested in the soul of a writer 
than in his subject. * There were emotion and, if 
I may so speak, genius,' says her cousin, 'in all 
that she experienced. A piece of music, a dance, 
struck her ; a poor organ in the streets delighted 
her. Once, when she saw Mademoiselle Bigottine 
dance a minuet, she was in ecstasies, and exclaimed, 
"For the moment I could almost wish for the re- 
establishment of the ancien rSgime.'' ' She never 
tired of the graceful dancing of Madame Steamier, 
and commemorated it in a 'beautiful scene of her 
* Corinne,' as she had earlier that of Madame 
de Krlidner in the * shawl dance ' of * Delphine.' 
Music, as has already been remarked, was the most 
powerful of the arts with her ; from it she derived 
inspiration and tranquillity, obUvion of trouble, and 
a presentiment of another existence. It had for 
her a charm which nothing could replace. Never- 
theless, all kinds of music did not please her ; only 
the airs in which the rhythm and the melody were 
well marked, impressed her. She cared Httle for 
elaborate music, and when her cousin said to her 
that certain passages, full of piquancy and origin- 
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ality, such as abound in the compositions of Haydn, 
produce an effect quite analogous to profound 
thought, she repUed, ' I prefer to have any such 
thought spoken/ She was impatient of anything 
in music which did not affect her feehngs, impa- 
tient as of a disappointed hope; she sometimes 
experienced indescribable excitement while hsten- 
ing to choice pieces, and would melt into tears. 
She alludes to it constantly in her writings. 

* Among all the arts, music ^one,' she says in 

* Corinne,' ^ can be purely rehgious/ ' Of all the 
fine arts it is that which acts the most immediately 
on the soul. The others direct us to this or that 
idea ; this alone addresses itself to the intimate 
source of existence, and changes the whole interior 
disposition.' ' It has a happy incapacity to express 
any base sentiment, any artifice, any falsehood. 
Suffering, even, is in the language of music without 
bitterness, without irritation.' ' No words can ex- 
press the impression caused by music ; for words 
limp after primary impressions, as translators in 
prose after the footprints of poets.' To her the 
gayest music had always an undertone of sadness ; 
but this was one of its sweetest charms. ' Music,' 
she said, * is so fleeting a pleasure, one feels so much 
that it is escaping while we are enjoying it, that 
a sentiment of sadness mingles with the gaiety it 
causes ; but even when it expresses suffering, it 
gives rise to sweet emotions.' * Nothing else re- 
traces the past so much as music; music more than 
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retraces it; when evoked by music, it appears 
like the shades of those who were dear to us clothed 
in mysterious veils.' ^ 

Allusion has repeatedly been made to her pas- 
sion for dramatic art. ' It was the most vivid of 
all social amusements to her,' but it was more than 
an amusement ; she esteemed it one of the high- 
est means of aesthetic entertainment and culture. 
While despising most of the contemporary French 
dramatic writers, she considered it an invaluable 
privilege to study the great masters of the art in 
their scenic representation, to witness a tragedy of 
Comeille, Eacine, Voltaire, or a comedy of Moliere. 
It was one of the attractions of Paris, which ren- 
dered her banishment intolerable, and she men- 
tioned it as such in her letter to Bonaparte, at the 
time of the suppression of her * Allemagne.^ Talma 
was among her intimate fiiends, and we have seen 
her seeking relief, in the worst period of her exile, 
by spending weeks at Lyons to hear him in tragedy. 
The domestic theatre at Coppet seemed indispen- 
sable to her ; she habitually shared in its perform- 
ances, and * produced grand effects; the enthusiasm 
with which she was inspired gave to her coun- 
tenance a remarkably elevated and striking ex- 
pression ; the splendid whiteness of her arms ; her 
noble and graceful gestures ; her effective attitudes : 
her look — above all, her look — by turns sombre, 
penetrating, intense, but always natural, gave to 

* Carintis Tiii. 3; iz. 2; xiy. 8. 
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her whole bearing a sort of artistic beauty which 
the tragic poet would have chosen. Her sonorous 
and modulated voice filled the hall, and no one has 
ever more completely commanded the attention 
of the spectators.' Her pathos often melted them 
into tears. Her animation inspired her friends who 
assisted in the performance ; * and, as in conversa- 
tion she made all interlocutors seem people of in- 
tellect, so in her little theatre she changed them 
into heroes.' 

The seven small dramas which she composed for 
her domestic stage are unpretentious, but abound 
nevertheless in some of the best qualities of her 
genius. The comedies are her only writings which 
decidedly show her humour. ' Captain Kemadec,' 
or * Seven Years in a Day,' is especially a proof that 
she possessed superior comic power. In * Hagar in 
the Desert,' and in the * Shunamite,' she successfully 
attempted, after the example of Racine, to repro- 
duce Biblical scenes in dramatic forms. Her 
cousin remarks that * the pathetic beauty of her 
language, the grandeur and the sincerity of her 
sentiments, were quite necessary, to give a religious 
disposition to an assembly met only for pleasure, 
and whose indifference or scruples were to be over- 
come ; nevertheless she always triumphed.' 

Her pohtical opinions have already been fre- 
quently indicated. Not the administrative form 
of government, but its fundamental principles; 
not so much questions about Monarchy, Arista- 
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cracy or Democracy, as about the indefeasible 
rights of humanity, were essential in her political 
philosophy. But if the administrative form is 
inseparable from the doctrinal integrity of govern- 
ment, then without dispute she must be classed 
among Kepublicans. Her hypothesis of the perfec- 
tibility of the race, as presented in her essay on 
' The Influence of Literature,' is based, as we have 
seen, on the theory of Bepubhcanism ; but the 
substance, the core of her political philosophy is 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty, that is to say, 
representative government, proceeding from, and 
amenable to the governed classes, whether its 
administrative forms be those of the Swiss or 
American Eepublic, or those of the British Consti- 
tution. Liberty was with her the fundamental 
interest of the world, the reason and the object of 
all legitimate government: justice itself but tTie 
assertion and protection of liberty by laws. 

Her interest in politics grew with her advanc- 
ing years. Schlegel complained bitterly of this 
fact ; she was too liberal for his aristocratic pre- 
judices. She believed politics to be sacred, next 
to reUgion itself ; her * Corinne ' is her only book 
which does not, more or less, treat of them. * Being 
profoundly convinced,' says her cousin, ' that in- 
stitutions form human character, all that is beau- 
tiful and good appeared to her dependent on a 
right social organisation. To be occupied with 
politics, she said- " is religion, morality, and piety. 
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all together."' Her sympathies were with the 
common people; they are the nations, they the 
world. The divine government must be for them, 
and human governments should be equally so. 
Such was her poUtical creed. * The worship that 
she rendered to liberty was at once Boman and 
Christian. She had that passionate pride, that 
hatred of tyranny, 'which characterised the an- 
cients ; and she felt quite an evangelic compassion 
for the suffering lower classes ; ^he wished not only 
to reheve, but to lift up the self-respect, of those 
who were most depressed in our social organisa- 
tions. It is not therefore astonishing that hberal 
ideas had passed, so to speak, into her very blood. 
— ^Bonaparte did not deceive himself; he felt, as 
by instinct, that all the words of Madame de Stael 
must injure him. " They pretend," he said, " that 
she speaks neither of poUtics, nor of me ; but how 
then does it come to pass that all who see her 
like me less ? " " She turns aU heads in a sense 
not convenient for me." ' 

Napoleon, without moral sense himself, had 
nevertheless the sagacity to see its force in such 
a nature as hers; he knew that she knew, anc^ 
could not but know, the inherent selfishness and 
turpitude of his designs, and could never fail to 
expose them by whatever power he left in her 
possession. *She carries a quiver,' he said, *full 
of arrows, that would hit a man were he seated 
on a rainbow.' Coppet he affirmed was an arsenal 
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whence munitions were sent forth against him all 
over Europe. There has been no higher acknow- 
ledgment of her talents. ' Napoleon considered her/ 
says Lamartine, 'more dangerous than Lafayette 
to his tyranny.' * She combined in herself Eous- 
seau and Mirabeau.' 'Superior in talent, more 
generous in soul, than Madame Koland, she was 
a great man with the passions of a woman. But 
these tender and strong passions gave to her 
talent the qualities of her soul, the accent, the 
ardour, the heroism of sentiment.' ' This woman,' 
he continues, ' was the last of the Eomans under 
this Cassar, who dared not to destroy her, and 
could not abase her.' ' In her, Genius had two 
sexes — one for thought, the other for love. Her 
name will live as long as literature, as long as the 
history of her country.' ^ 

Madame de Stael detested the excesses of the 
Eevolution as degrading and destructive to liberty; 
she would trust so sacred an interest only to the 
highest agency of inteUigence and morality, of 
patriotism and philanthropy. But the barbarities 
of the French struggle could never bUnd her view 
of the importance and dignity of freedom. Its 
image, however marred, ever stood out before her, 
amidst those scenes of darkness and blood, a benign, 
a divine vision. She saw in the condition of the 
French people, which produced such horrors, but 
stronger reasons for a better social organisation. 

^ BigUMte de la RegUturatwn, ii 15. (8 vols.) Pam, 1851. 
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Her liberal opinions strengthened with the matur- 
ity of her life. * She was convinced, to her heart's 
core, of the fundamental equaUty of all men, chil- 
dren of God. She could not endure the claims of 
distinguished people for those Eleusinian mysteries, 
those initiations into pretended truths, that they 
think it useful to conceal from the vulgar.' With 
Lessing she believed, as we have seen, that no truth 
is hurtful. 

In her ' Considerations on the French Eevolu- 
tion' she shows very advanced opinions for the 
Europe of that day. She denounces religious in- 
tolerance. She favours the * Voluntary Principle ' 
by pronouncing against the support of the Church 
by the State, and the interference of the clergy with 
State affairs. * Christian morality is diffused through 
that book,' says her cousin, * and this is the first 
time that it was applied to the poKtics of the age.' 

Though strong in her opinions, she was superior 
to the usual acrimony of party politics and literary 
sectarianism. * She so little imagined that she 
could be hated for opinions, that she responded 
to the most violent attacks, without suspecting a 
hostile intention. But if she suddenly happened 
to detect real malevolence, she, who was so prompt 
at repartee, was entirely disconcerted, and was no 
longer herself. In her youth she burst into tears 
at the discovery of malignity ; and, if her pride 
could sustain her, hatred, nevertheless, produced 
in her astonishment and a species of stupefaction. 
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The woman was always revealed in her conduct, by 
the necessity that she had for affection/ When she 
crossed the Ehine, for the first time in her exile 
(1803), she wrote, in lines not designed for publi- 
cation : * I have thought of my friends in passing 
the Ehine, but I know not that the thought of my 
enemies has once occurred to me. I -have always 
regarded hatred, when I have been its victim, as a 
sort of extraordinary and passing accident. I can 
be convinced of it only by its effects ; so little do I 
understand it. When I encounter an enemy I am 
tempted to ask him, " Is it seriously true that you 
hate me ? Know you not that I have not a bitter 
sentiment in my heart ? " ' In her essay on litera- 
ture there is an eloquent chapter on * Women who 
cultivate Letters,' showing the peculiar disadvan- 
tages of the sex in literary life, their peculiar ex- 
posure to criticism, their peculiar helplessness be- 
fore it. The chivalric respect which is accorded 
to woman by all manly minds, in her other pursuits, 
was denied her in this her noblest aspiration. If 
professional critics were not, in Madame de Stael's 
opinion, usually a class of writers who, failing in 
literature themselves, avenge their defeat by trying 
to defeat worthier minds, she despised, nevertheless, 
their affectation of superior acuteness, of smartness 
and dictation, and especially thetr reckless severity 
in the treatment of works which they themselves 
could not produce. The Hallams and Sainte-Beuves, 
the Scherers and Matthew Arnolds, who have 
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given judicial candour and conscientiousness to 
criticism, and have exalted it to the dignity of a 
high literary profession, had not yet appeared. 
Though remarkably insensible to hostile criticism 
herself, she saw its formidableness to her sex gene- 
rally. With touching eloquence she says, 'The 
aspect of malevolence makes women tremble, how- 
ever distinguished they may be. Courageous in 
misfortune, they are timid before enmity. Thought 
exalts them, but their nature remains weak and 
sensitive. Most women, in whom superior faculties 
have inspired the desire of fame, resemble Herminia 
clothed in armour. The combatants see the hel- 
met, the lance, the dazzling plumes ; they believe 
they are about to encounter strength ; they attack 
with violence, and, with their first blow, wound a 
heart.* While she was in Sweden, Gahffe, her St. 
Petersburg correspondent, became embroiled with 
a French nobleman there, who had ungenerously 
criticised her writings. She wrote to him, * Our 
best course with such persons is to forget their 
resentment towards us. The more I advance in 
life, the more I believe that the Gospel is the best 
code of conduct in this world, in regard to both 
wit and wisdom,' as well as morals. 

Though she was indignant at the crimes of the 
Eevolution, she clung, nevertheless, as we have seen, 
to its essential hberal principles ; and she owed the 
Court no gratitude, for it had treated both herself 
and her father with persistent disparagement ; yet 
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in 1792 she devised a plan for the rescue of the 
Eoyal family, which she submitted to tlie Minister 
Montmarin, and according to which her friend 
Narbonne was to conduct the King, Queen, and 
Dauphin to the coast of Normandy, and thence 
to England. They distrusted Narbonne's abihty 
to carry it out, or they might have been saved. 
She was incapable of revenge. 

The most bitter words she ever publicly uttered 
were against her great persecutor, and they were 
wrung from her by intolerable grievances. She 
never failed, however, to acknowledge her admira- 
tion of his genius ; and, in his misfortunes, offered 
her services, as we have shown, to rescue him from 
secret perils. He never relented. But her deliver- 
ance from his power is at hand, and we are soon 
to accompany her again to her native, her beloved 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXXrX. 

HER BETURN TO FRANCE. 

Her Literary Hank at this period — Compared with the Writers of the 
Revolution — Of the First Empire — Chateaubriand — Her relations 
to the Revolution — ^Her Fidelity to Liberty — The Uprising of 
Europe against Bonaparte — Goethe, Fichte, Eoemer — Madame de 
Stael returns to Paris — Sights and Impressions on the way — ^The 
Theatres— The King at Saint Ouen — ^Return of her Friends — 
Yillemain's Account of her. 

Meanwhile, in resuming the narrative, can either 
the writer or the reader resist the temptation to 
pause yet a few moments, and contemplate its 
heroine in her present imposing attitude ? 

Have we not now reached a point in her his- 
tory where it may be assumed that the highest 
claims made for her, in the outset, are vindi- 
cated ? 

We have traced her through most of her in- 
timate personal life, and have found her to be a 
genuine woman, with the best quaUties of her sex, 
though with its frailties as well. 

We have seen her more than feminine genius, 
marvellous in childhood, rising, through the hardly 
paralleled trials of her womanhood, to continually 
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greater ascendancy ; the promise of the ' Letters 
on Kousseau ' more than fulfilled in the treatise on 
Literature, * Corinne/ and the * Allemagne/ 

Through the more than quarter of a century of 
the Eevolution and the First Empire, she is incom- 
parably the foremost character of French litera- 
ture, the greatest of French writers, as JeflTrey, of 
the * Edinburgh Eeview,' said, since the time of 
Voltaire and Eousseau. If we except some of the 
authors of the preceding period, who lingered into 
that of the Eevolution, and a few of them into that 
of the Empire — ^Delille, Andr^ Ch^nier, Beaumar- 
chais, Florian, Marmontel, La Harpe, St. Pierre — 
there was not one of the Eevolutionary epoch who 
could approach her in genius or fanie. The period 
of the First Empire produced no author who can 
be compared to her, if we except Chateaubriand.^ 
Science flourished under the labours of Lac^pede, 
Lagrange, Laplace, Cuvier ; philosophy under 
those of De G^rando, Destutt de Tracy, Eoyer 
Collard, Bonald, Say ; history had some conspicu- 
ous writers; B^ranger, Delavigne, and Saumet 
had only begun to sing. Among the romanciers, 
Madame de Genhs, Madame Cottin, and Madame 
Flahaut-Souza, still survived from the ante-Eevo- 
lutionary times. Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Stael are the two authors of the period best recog- 

^ Chateaubriand publislied his first work (the essay on BeTolo- 
tions) in London, in 1797, bat he belongs to the Napoleonic period 
by the writings which gave him a literary position. 
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nised by the literary world. She can advantage- 
ously be compared with the splendid rhapsodist of 
the * Martyrs' and the * Genius of Christianity/ a 
man of undoubted talent, but the enfeebled victim 
of the traditional prejudices of his claas.^ If not 
equal to him as a rhetorician, she was altogether 
superior to him as a thinker. French critics have 
usually agreed to recognise him as the representa- 
tive French author of his times, but the highest 
of such authorities admits that this opinion does 
not * establish a rank,' nor ' fix the value of works,' 
but only * measures apparent relations.'* These 
* apparent relations ' arise from the coincidence 
of his book, on Christianity, with a reaction of the 
national mind from the materialistic scepticism of 
the Eevolution — ^a reaction which his book doubt- 
less aided among a limited class, but which arose 
from antecedent causes, and was essentially a 
tendency of the pohtical reaction of the period. 
This fortunate coincidence has rendered historical, 

^ Macanlay's opinion of the O&nie du Chrutiamsme ia too severe : 
' I am astonished at the utter worthlessness of the book, both in matter 
and in manner. As to substance, it is beneath critidsm ; yetl have 
heard men, of ten times Chateaubriand's powers, talk of him as the 
first of French writers. He was simply a great humbug.' Idfe by 
Trevelyan, iv. 14. See Sainte-Beave*s opinion of the man as well as 
of his works, Caugeries &c. i. and z. These later criticisms qualify 
Sfidnte-Beuve's earlier and exaggerated opinions of Ofaateaubriand as 
expressed in his CTtateaubriand et 9on Groupe Zitt^aire was F Empire 
(2 vols.), Paris, 1861; which is his c<mr$ of lectures delivered at 
Li^ in 1848-1849. Scherer estimates X}hateaubriand with as much 
justice as eloquence : £tudea Critiques^ Paris, 1863. 

^ Sainte-Beuve's Chateaubriand et son Grimpe &c. L 1. 
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if not immortal, a work the false erudition and 
falser logic of which have been redeemed from 
critical contempt only by its surpassing rhetoric, 
and its art, never surpassed, in the painting of 
natural scenes.* The * G^nie du Christianisme * 
has no longer any rank among Christian * Apolo- 
getics/ * It is,' says Vinet, ' too much for a simple 
poem, too little for an apology. The theologian 
and the painter mutually embarrass themselves in 
it ; they exchange and confound their arguments/ 
It was a plea for Christianism, more than for 
Christianity; it aided Napoleon in restoring the 
mediaeval ecclesiasticism of France, but did little for 
the rational spiritualism which alone can be endu- 
ring, and of which Madame de Stael was pre-emi- 
nently a representative writer. Lacretelle, who 
passed through all the stages of the Eevolution, and 
was himself a representative, in the Academy and 
in literature, of Christian spiritualism, says that 
* Madame de Stael, bom in the midst of the 
philosophic circles of the times, but instructed by 
a father and a mother always faithful to their 

^ He omitted in later editions some of his earlier subjects, such 
as Celebrated Celibates &c« Madame de Stael heartily encouraged 
Chateaubriand, but had painful misgivings respecting the GMe, 
Sainte-Beuye says that the chapter entitled ' Ezamen de la Viiginit^ 
sous ses rapports po^tiques/ particularlj startled her. ' Madame B^ 
camier found her one morning with a volume of the work in her hand, 
. just received. '' I am quite miserable/' she exclaimed; *' poor Chateau- 
briand wiU be covered with ridicule ; his book will fail.*" She soon 
discovered, however, that it had charms enough to redeem its absur- 
dities. ChaUavJbriand et son Graupe, chap. vii. 
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religious sentiments, was inclined by the elevation 
of her soul, as well as the precocious power of her 
genius, to Spiritualism, and was the first who made 
us comprehend the necessity of returning to this 
high philosophy/^ Sainte-Beuve places her by 
the side of Chateaubriand under the Consulate and 
the Empire : * the two great names, then rivals, but 
since united in a common admiration.' He admits 
that, though Chateaubriand was superior to her as 
a painter, she was superior to him in * ideas.' We 
hazard little in affirming that any one volume of 
the didactic works of Madame de Stael contains 
more original and profound ideas than can be 
gathered from all the writings of Chateaubriand. 

She stands before us then not only superior to 
the feminine writers of any preceding age, but 
supreme among French writers, of either sex, in 
her own age. 

We have followed her through the events of 
the Eevolution and the First Empire, — the era of 
modern European history, and the most fruitful 
of social and pohtical results in modern civilisation, 
unless we must except the great epoch which 
initiated it, the Eevolution of North America. 
We have seen her active in these events, heroic 
in their perils, influencing them by her pen and 

* TetAamefnt Philosophigue et lAUirairef i. 15. (2 vols.) Fftris, 
1840. In the second volume (chap, ziz.) he records, as we have seen, 
a conversation with her at Coppet, on spiritualism and optimisiOi tho 
fullest example of her conversational eloquence that remains, 

12* 
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her salon — the most representative woman, as 
Sainte-Beuve has afcmed, of those marvellous 
times. 

She has passed through the terrors of the 
Eevolution and the reactionary period of the 
Empire without swerving from her liberal princi- 
ples. She is almost the only important French 
writer who remained loyal to hberty ; and almost 
the only conspicuous French character, except her 
friend Lafayette, who was not recreant. Amidst 
the despair of French Liberals and the success of 
the Napoleonic reaction, she persists in asserting to 
her countrymen and to all Europe, in her treatise 
on * Literature,' that the perfectibility of humanity 
is the order of God, and that it can be achieved 
only by the enlightenment, the emancipation, and 
the enfranchisement of the people. While states- 
men, soldiers, authors, all around her, succumb to 
the conqueror and accept his bribes, she, a solitary 
woman, but invincible in her conscience and her 
genius, refuses all compromise with him, though 
pursued with a' jealousy, and with cruel persecu- 
tions, such as he judged unnecessary towards any 
of his crowned opponents. She is faithful to her 
convictions, till her imperial persecutor is cast 
down from his throne, and cast out of Europe. 

Thus embodying in her own person the history 
of her epoch — its best genius, its best opinions, its 
best social and political traits, she now rises before 
us a splendid representative character of her times. 
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a superb historic apparition, and the more impos- 
ing for being a superb woman. 

A few years of life remain for her — less event- 
ful than those we have been reviewing; but we 
shall follow her through them with undiminished 
interest. 

The great event which was to emancipate the 
Continent — 'the Battle of the Nations' — ^was at 
hand. The allies of Napoleon rapidly fell away 
from him. All Teutonic and Slavonic Europe was 
rising, in arms, and throwing itself against the one 
hitherto all-victorious nation of the Latin race. 
Kings, nobles, scholars, and the common people, 
crowded to the field. The universities, the profes- 
sionsy the homes of Eastern and Central Europe, were 
emptied for the contest. It was a Dies Irce. There 
could now hardly be a doubt of its result. Madame 
de Stael had strong personal reasons for sympathy 
with the Alhes. They were marching against her 
greatest personal enemy, the hitherto invincible an- 
tagonist of her most sacred pohtical convictions ; 
many of her personal friends were prominent 
in the subhme movement — Alexander of Bussia ; 
Bemadotte of Sweden ; Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
her guest at Coppet ; the Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
her correspondent; besides many of her own 
countrymen, some of whom she had saved from 
the guillotine. Goethe had accompanied the 
Duke of Weimar in the invasion of Champagne, 
some time before — a thoughtful observer at least — 
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but liis world was apart from the stormy scenes 
around him, and he was not now in the field ; he 
was tranquilly recording the ' Truth and Poetry * 
of his early life. Fichte, though not there, had 
aroused his countrymen by his pubhshed * Dis- 
courses to the German Nation,' dehvered in the 
Berlin University, where the sound of the French 
drums blended with his voice; he ofiered his 
services in the army, but died of the plague, pro- 
duced by the war, at the time that his country- 
men were marching triumphantly on Paris. Koer- 
ner, * the Tyrtasus of Germany,' had kindled their 
ardour by his songs, and had fallen in battle the 
next day after writing his SchwertUed, * the Marseil- 
laise of Germany.' Kotzebue was in the train of 
Alexander of Eussia, writing his manifestoes and 
proclamations, documents which resounded over 
Europe. Woe unto all their class if the tyrant 
should again overwhelm their country, for most of 
its studious youth and scholarly men were under 
arms. 

Genius is clairvoyant. * I knew that Napoleon 
would ultimately fail,' said Madame de Stael, * when 
I discovered that he cared not to know the founda- 
tion of things ' — the fundamental truth of things. 
Being destitute of the moral sense, or ignoring 
it, at least, in his public conduct, he was at last 
to be confounded. The historian never prostitutes 
his function more than when he teaches that great 
men may successfully meet great emergencies by 
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great crimes, or can ever successfully ignore the 
moral laws of the universe. Apparent success 
in such cases can never be ultimately real ; for 
the moral, like physical, laws are mdependent of 
all our speculative theories, whether theistic or 
atheistic. They are founded in, and evolved from, 
the very nature of things. If there be no God, 
the universe becomes a God unto itself-^an invin- 
cible God in defence of its own laws. If there be 
a God, then both He and all his universe must, 
at last, be overwhelmingly against the evil-doer. 
But the preachments of the Moralists are not ne- 
cessary on such a truth ; history itself forever 
teaches it. Napoleon scorned the advice of Necker 
to T^ecome the Washington of Europe ; and writers 
who have glorified him have taught that an un- 
scrupulous ruler alone could rescue Europe in his 
time. The fallacy is atrocious at any time, but it 
was especially so at his. The reaction in favour 
of order had commenced before his accession to 
power. France had learned the terrible retribu- 
tive lesson of her errors. A great and conscien- 
tious man of genius could have led hers^as he 
wished. It was the opportunity for a European 
Washington : Napoleon saw in it only an oppor- 
tunity for the aggrandisement of his family — of 
>himself at the head of his family. Madame de 
atael had understood from the beginning, as we 
have seen, his real character. She detected his 
supreme egotism — an egotism made up as much of 
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vanity as of pride. Its two elements qualified one 
another somewhat for a time ; but these vices were 
now to be his ruin. He had done some good and 
great things for France, for they added to his glory 
and aided his ambition ; but they could be easily 
done by a ruler who commanded millions of men, 
and robbed the treasuries of Europe. At last 
his vanity, his love of applause, was defeated. 
He had decimated all France, and devastated all 
Europe ; there was hardly a family in the remotest 
French village that was not in mourning for its 
dead, sacrificed by his ambition. Benjamin Con- 
stant said publicly: * Under Bonaparte we have a 
government of Mamelukes : his sword alone governs. 
He is Attila — he is Genghis Khan, more terrible and 
more odious because civilisation is at his command 
— this man of blood.' He was losing the sympathy 
of the people ; their admiration was converted into 
sullen dread of his genius and ambition. For. a 
considerable time the news of his victories had 
ceased to excite them. Even in the theatres of 
Paris, their announcement called forth little ap- 
plause from any but his official supporters. Junot 
(Due d'Abrant^s), the most devoted of his generals, 
wrote him : ' I, who love you with the adoration 
of the savage for the sun, who belong entirely to 
you — ^I wish for peace ; I wish this eternal fighting 
to end ; I ask for peace, by the right of twenty-two 
years of efiective services, and the blood shed from 
seventeen wounds, at first for my country and then 
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for your glory.' ® Though this remonstrance came 
from a man whom he deemed insane, he knew it 
expressed the sentiment of France. He was no 
longer an idol, but a terror to the world. He re- 
coiled under this defeat of his vanity, and now his 
pride alone remained, and was to hurl him on de- 
struction. The battle of Leipsic — ^ the Battle of 
the Nations ' — was fought on October 16-18, 1813. 
On its eve his oldest generals foresaw its dangers ; 
they gravely consulted among themselves, and sent 
two or three of their number to warn him. His 
desperate pride repelled them. 'You, Berthier,* 
he said, ' know that your opinion will not have the 
weight of a straw in my determination. Save your 
words, then. You, Count Daru, are a man of the 
pen, not of the sword ; your judgment is nothing 
here. As for the others, who have sent you, let 
them obey. This is my answer.' ^ Eetributive fate 
had another answer for them in the ensuing battle. 
Half a million combatants were in the field. Two 
hundred thousand cannon shots were fired. The 
French were utterly overthrown. One of their o^vn 
officers prematurely blew up the bridge over the 
Elster, whereby whole battalions were lost, and thou- 
sands struggled and died in the river, among them 
the heroic Poniatowski. A hundred thousand men 
perished ; and the great Captain — who might, as 
Fichte said, have been the saviour of Europe — 

* MSmoires de la Duchesge cTAIfranth, ztI 10. 
' Ihid. 12. 
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met, at last, his irremediable doom. It was self- 
incurred. 

A favourable authority admits that the defeat 
at Leipsic was attributable to the fact that Napo- 
leon's * moral faculties were enfeebled.' ^ His most 
flattering historian asserts that his military talents 
there were as- great as ever, but that * the insatiable 
demand of his ambition troubled and perverted his 
immense genius.' ^ ' He was taken in the snare of 
his own combinations, and succumbed, after the 
most terrible battle known — a battle in which 
were destroyed, a thing horrible to say, more 
than a hundred thousand men.' Thiers, in closing 
the disastrous story, says : * Alas I men bear, in 
their own characters, a .destiny that they seek 
around them, above them — everywhere, in a word, 
except in themselves, where it truly resides, and 
according to which, as they yield to their passions 
or reason, they are ruined or saved, whatever else 
they can do, whatever genius they possess. And 
then, when they fail, they attribute their ruin to 
their soldiers, their generals, their aUies ; to men, 
to gods, declaring themselves betrayed by all, when 
they have been betrayed only by themselves.' 

Madame de Stael was the prey of conflicting 
emotions, as, day by day, news from the Continent 
agitated London. She wished for the overthrow 
of the Corsican, but not of her countrymen. When 

• Btographie Universdle, sup. vol. Ixxv. 

• Sist. du Cansulat et de V Empire, v. fiO, by Thiers. 
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asked by an English Cabinet Minister what she 
most desired respecting the contest, 'That Napo- 
leon may be victorious but slain,' was her reply.^ 
' It was now,' says her cousin, at the date of the 
battle of Leipsic, *that she began to sujBTer for 
France/^ She had become intimate, in England, 
with Louis PhiUppe, Duke of Orleans (afterwards 
King of the French) and his wife ; and now Louis 
XVni. arrived in London, from Hartwell ; their 
conversations inspired her with the best hopes. 

* We shall have,' she wrote, * a king very favourable 
to literature.' ^ 

Her exiled countrymen were gathering for their 
return to France ; but she could hardly share 
in their exultations. The allies pressed forward, 
fighting their way towards the capital. A battle 
was fought on March 30, 1814, under the walls of 
Paris, in which the French were completely routed 
and the allies entered the city. ' This blow,' she 
wrote to her son, * is cruel ; all London is intoxi- 
cated with joy, and I alone, in the great city, am a 
sufferer by this event.' * 

^ ConridSratiom, iy. 

' Notice &c. u. 

' Coppel et Weimar^ yii. Lamartine sajs that Lotus XVIII. had 

* as much eBprit as any Btatesman, or any man of letters, in his em- 
pire. Talleyrand himself did not surpass him in repartee nor the 
politicians in eloquence, nor the poets in citations, nor the learned in 
memory. He showed himself equal in conversation to all the distin- 
guished men of his time.' Histoire de la Hestauratian, ii. 16. (8 Tols.) 
Paris, 1854. 

^ (Euvres Diverses of Baron Auguste de Stael, i. 51, 
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She prepared immediately to return to her 
country. She has recorded the contending feelings 
with which she witnessed its new condition. * After 
ten years of exile/ she writes, ' I landed at Calais 
thinking of the great pleasure with which I ought 
to behold again the beautiful France which I had 
so long regretted ; but my sentiments were quite 
different from my anticipations. The first men I 
saw upon the shore wore the Prussian uniform. 
They were the masters of the city, and had acquired 
that right by conquest ; but it seemed to me that 
I was beholding the re-establishment of the old 
feudal system, such as the historians describe it, 
when the inhabitants of the land were there only 
to cultivate the earth, th^ fruits of which were 
to be consumed by German warriors. France ! 
France I was it necessary that a foreign-born tyrant 
should reduce thee to this state ? A French sove- 
reign, whosoever he might be, would have loved 
thee too much to have exposed thee to such a 
humiUation. I continued my journey, my heart 
incessantly suffering fi'om the same thought. I 
approached Paris: Germans, Russians, Cossacks 
everywhere presented themselves to my eyes. They 
were encamped around the church of St. Denis, 
where the remains of the kings of France reposed. 
Their discipline prevented any harm, except the 
oppression of soul which it was impossible not to 
feel. At last I entered the city where I had passed 
the most happy and most brilliant days of my life. 
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I seemed to be in a painful dream. Was I in 
Germany? In Russia? Had they imitated the 
streets and public places of the capital of Trance, 
in order to recall scenes which no longer existed ? 
In short, all was troubled within me ; for, notwith- 
standing the acuteness of my grief, I esteemed the 
foreigners for having broken our yoke. I admired 
them without restriction, at this period ; but to see 
Paris occupied by them, the Tuileries and the 
Louvre filled by troops from the confines of Asia, 
to whom our language, our history, our great men, 
were all less known than the name of the last Khan 
of Tartary — ^this was an unendurable mortificatiob. 
If such was the impression on me, who could not 
return to France under the reign of Napoleon, what 
must have been the sufiering of our warriors, 
covered with wounds I ' ^ 

She wished to see her countrymen, and went to 
the Opera, but the stairs were guarded by Eussian 
sentinels ; in the salle she looked on all sides to 
discover a face known to her, and saw only foreign 
uniforms ; a few citizens were in the pit, ' from old 
habit,' but, with this exception, all the spectators 
were changed ; * the spectacle alone remained the 
same ; the decorations, the music, the dance, had 
lost nothing of their charm. I felt humiUated at 
French grace being lavished before these sabres 
and moustaches, as if it were the duty of the con- 
quered to amuse the conquerors. At the Th6&tre 

Cmwid^raliafUf v. 6. 
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Fran9aise, the tragedies of Racine and Voltaire 
were represented before the foreigners, who were 
more jealous of our literary glory than eager to 
recognise it. We were ashamed even of the talents 
of our poets when they seemed, like ourselves, 
chained to the car of the invaders. I take pleasure in 
saying that no officer of the French army appeared 
at the theatre while the allied troops occupied 
the capital ; they walked about the streets sadly, 
without uniform, unwilUng to wear their mihtary 
decorations, as they were no longer able to defend 
the sacred territory, the guardianship of which 
had been confided to their arms. The irritation 
which they felt did not permit them to under- 
stand that it was their ambitious, egotistical, and 
reckless chief who had reduced them to this humi- 
liation.' 

She records her joy that, by a singular coinci- 
dence, Louis XViii. signed at St. Ouen, the old 
home of her father in the vicinity of Paris, the 
declaration which was to guarantee the liberties of 
the nation, and that it comprised all the articles 
that Necker had proposed to Louis XVI. in 1789, 
before the Revolution of July 14 broke out : * As 
if,' remarks Lamartine, *he wished to recall the 
memory of a popular minister ivhom he had sup- 
ported in the Convention of the States.' The King 
delighted in her company, and esteemed her a 
powerful support of the government, an * ally to 
his crown, because she represented the European 
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spirit/ 'Louis XVJULl. by the elevation of his 
mind, by his literary tastes, by his graceful admi- 
ration, consoled her for the disdain and brutalities 
of Napoleon. Her mhn in Paris became one of 
the forces of the Eestoration/ ® The King soon 
admitted her claim to the two millions which her 
father had lent to the national treasury. 

Her return to Paris was the greatest of her 
social triumphs. Its highest society gathered 
around her, and her salon was again the intellectual 
centre of the capital. Her two dearest friends 
hastened jfrom their exile to join her : Mathieu de 
Montmorency returned to occupy an honourable 
place at Court; Madame E^camier came from 
Italy, to embeUish, with her undiminished beauty, 
the renewed circle. * I passed last evening at Ma- 
dame de Stael's,' wrote Pictet de Eochemont, * for 
the Emperor Alexander was to be there, and I 
wished to speak to him in behalf of Geneva ; he 
has the best inclination towards us. I found there 
also Talleyrand, Lafayette, Lally-ToUendal, the 
two Montmorencys, M. de Sabran, the Duchess of 
Courland, and a crowd of princes and ambassa- 
dors. It was a true triumph for the mistress of 
the house, a triumph of high interest, and one 
which was prolonged until three o'clock in the 
morning with continually increasing eclaV ^ * She 
is crowned with success,' wrote Bonstetten ; * the 

^ Lainartine*8 Higtoire de la Beetataration, ii. 14. Pam 1851. 
^ IJDpubli&hed Souvenirs of iL Fictat dd Seigy, of Qeneva^ 
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Emperor of Eussia, kings, generals, all who have 
a name, frequent her mansion in Paris/ * 

Villemain, then a young man, rich in the pro- 
mise of talents which afterward secured him hte- 
rary distinction, became acquainted with her at 
this time, and has given us some interesting recol- 
lections of her conversations, and of the effect of 
her * Allemagne,' now for the first time admitted 
into France. * She was one of those privileged 
beings,' he says, * one of those superior souls, of 
whom nothing is forgotten ; who take possession 
aUke of the imagination and the heart; whose 
features remain always vivid before your eyes, and 
could be painted, after the lapse of thirty years, 
without mistaking a single trait, if the hand were 
as able as the memory is moved and faithful. For us 
young men of letters, under the enchantment of 
the first love of the arts and of eloquence, she 
bore, and betos still, rays of hght on her brow, the 
splendour of a new and admirable work, the " Alle- 
magne," that book, proscribed under the Empire, 
but given back to us by the Kestoration as one of 
the Hberties it bore with it. A mixture of the 
recital of travel, of the painting of manners, of 
critical analysis, of even free and ideal invention, 
this book astonished us, enchanted us, on coming 
forth from that prison in which, notwithstanding 
our extended frontiers, the Empire had incarce- 
rated our minds. It was a burst of light in a new 

• Brief e &c. ii. 
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heaven, the sky of the north, pouring an unex- 
pected illumination on our antique studies, ele- 
vating the heart to the worship of moral beauty, 
that we might bear it into the arts ; reminding us 
that there is no genius without soul, no soul with- 
out religion, without Hberty, without love; and, 
whilst dl these unusual truths displayed them- 
selves to our eyes in pages glowing with intellect 
and eloquence, the entirely Uterary character of 
this proscribed book, the speculative height of the 
views of art and of taste which it offered, the 
absence of all direct polemics, and, meanwhile, the 
striking human dignity and civil virtue which 
pervaded its sentences, made us better comprehend 
the abyss of insipid steriUty and moral apathy into 
which the absolute power that prohibited such 
thoughts, wished apparently to plunge the inteUi- 
gence of this French nation, which it had so much 
abused on battle fields. To this common revela- 
tion that our youth received from the pubhcation 
of such a writing, was added for me the privilege 
of hearing the conversations of the author, her 
familiar conversations which were beUeved to be 
superior to her writings, but which, proceeding 
from the same source, marked by the same im- 
print, had only more of the charm of the perfect 
unity of thought with the expression of the living 
voice. I have often seen Madame de Stael illumi- 
nate, with a vivid hght, accidental conversations on 
pohtics, letters, art ; glance over the past and the 
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present as two regions entirely open to her view ; 
divine that which she knew not ; evoke into life 
and brightness, by the Ughtning of thought, that 
which was only a dead souvenir buried in history ; 
portray men as she recalled them; judge, for 
example, the Cardmal de EicheUeu with a pro- 
found sagacity, and, I may add, with a noble 
womanly wrath ; then the Emperor Napoleon, who 
combined in her estimation aU despotisms, and 
whom her eloquent speech disclosed, at all points 
of the horizon, as a gigantic shadow obscuring 
them aU. And how frequently, in the midst of 
these animated discussions, this sudden display of 
virile reason and eloquence, have I seen her pass 
suddenly to private interests, treating them with 
the same ardour; giving to some modest or dis- 
graced merit a decisive support, by those words of 
imperative fascination or touching pathos which 
she knew how to address to men of the world, the 
most self-defended against emotion. Sometimes by 
that concihatory ardour which was a tie between 
the best representatives of all parties, and that 
legitimate right of her intellect which gave her 
hardly less power over M. de Blacas or M. de Mont- 
morency, than over M. de Lafayette or Baron 
Louis, I have seen her, in the same evening, obtain 
admission to the household of the King for a man 
of merit aa independent as unfortunate, re-establish 
in their employments functionaries who had been 
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devoted, but with honour, to the imperial power 
that she had combated, and serve with her credit 
men of letters who, during her exile, had denied 
her talents/ • 

* 'Les Cent Joan :' second yolume of Sowmxn Contempcrains. 
Paris, 1855. 
Vol.il— 13 
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CHAPTER XL. 

AGAIN IN PAEIS. 

Her Salon reopened in Paris— The Duke of Wellington on his knee»— 
Alexander of Buasia — Letters to the Buchess of Weimar— Her 
'Considerations on the French Beyolntion' — ^The 'Ten Years of 

Exile/ 

Sophie Gay introduces us to Madame de Stael's 
restored aahn^ now more brilliant than ever. * The 
presence of the Cossacks in our streets/ she says, 
' was unendurable to me. I shut myself up in my 
house, where the letters of my friends kept me 
informed of what was passing.' A man of intel- 
lect, known since in Uterature, M. A. de Gustine, 
wrote her an account of an evening spent with 
Madame de Stael. It is dated at two o'clock on 
the morning of March 8, 1814,^ and says : — * The 
sahn of Madame de Stael is a mirror which repre- 
sents the history of the times. What one sees 
there is as instructive as many books, and gayer 
than many comedies. You ask me why I read so 
little ? What is the use of my reading when I can 

^ Evidently a mistake (probably typographical) of the month; 
for the allies ^d not take Paris till two weeks later, and Wellington, 
mentioned in this letter, was still fighting in the sonth, on his way to 
join them at the capital. The evening party would have been poaable 
in May. 
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draw here, from their source, all the ideas of our 
times ? It is life, it is intellect, that shines here, 
the illuminations of genius. How shall we hve 
if ever we lose her ! What most charms, in the 
society of this woman, is that you feel that she has 
a regard for you. This gives you immediately the 
command of all your faculties, and then she lends 
you some of her own ; for her mind is not avarici- 
ous, it is only the dispenser of the treasures of her 
soul : and what I prefer above all things is the soul 
of people of intellect. How deUghtfiil, after her 
admirable eloquence has been expended on the 
company, to be able to approach her as a more 
intimate friend. Then, re-entering into herself, 
abandoning herself with the confidence which a 
creative mind always feels the need of, she remains, 
with one or two persons, to speak about them and 
herself. It is then that we discover, with admira- 
tion, all that God has placed in this heart. What 
subUme sincerity I What luminous views of the 
human soul, of the world I What discoveries she 
causes you' to make in nature, in history, in your- 
self, in all that you had believed yourself to know 
as well as she. One thanks the Creator that one 
is, as she, a human creature. Complaining of the 
indifference of certain persons, she said. How is it 
that not one of these people can love me as much 
as I love them all? Her charity is almost divine. 
I admire her, as all the world does, but few persons 
love her as I love her ; in fact, I find her beautiful. 
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The Duke of Wellington was to pass the evenmg with 
her. I arrived early,. she had not yet appeared ; some 
habiiuSs were impatient for her ; the most marked 
were the Abb6 de Pradt, Constant, and Lafayette. 
They conversed, but I remained in a comer to hear. 
At last Madame de Stael came ; a great number of 
guests entered ; they announced Madame Beamier ; 
she alone could indemnify Madame de Stael for the 
delay of WeUington. They remained aside, speak- 
ing by themselves in whispers, till the Duke came. 
He entered at last ; the nobleness of his face, the 
simplicity of his manners, produced on us a most 
agreeable effect. His pride (for he ought to have 
some) has even the grace of timidity. Madame de 
Stael, herself impressed by his bearing and lan- 
guage, so httle French, remarked, " He bears his 
glory as if it were nothing." Then, with a return 
of her patriotism, she whispered in my ear, " It is 
necessary to admit, however, that never did nature 
make a great man at so Uttle expense." It seemB 
to me that the entire man is described in these few 
words. You would suppose that, after this debut^ 
we greatly enjoyed the evening ; but the Duke had 
hardly advanced into the salon^ when the Abb6 de 
Pradt seized him, and forced him to listen for 
nearly an hour to his ideas of miUtary tactics. 
Imagine the wrath of Madame de Stael, and the 
ennui of all the company. Schlegel said that it 
seemed hke hearing that rhetorician who delivered 
a discourse on the art of war to Hannibal. Among 
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the few words that the English general could 
interpolate, there was one remark which struck 
me. While the Abb6 was taking breath and using 
his handkerchief a moment, the warrior had time 
to say that the most frightful day to a man who 
commands an army, is that on which he gains a 
battle ; because, before he can spend the night on 
the field, and assure himself the next day of the 
course of the enemy, the conqueror cannot cer- 
tainly know that he is not himself conquered. 
Many guests retired, discouraged by the conduct of 
the Abb6 de Pradt; the hero himself evidently 
thought of flying, when Madame de Stael came to 
disengage him from the pertinacious Abb6. She 
retained him near the door, where a conversation 
on the English Constitution followed. She could 
not reconcile political liberty with the servile forms 
which remained in the individual relations of a 
society so proud of this liberty. " Words and forms 
shock nobody in a truly free community,'* said the 
Duke ; " we keep our old formulas as a homage to 
the past, just as an old monument is kept up when 
its original object no longer exists." " Is it true," 
she asked, " that your Lord Chancellor speaks to the 
King kneeling, in the session of Parliament ? " '* It 
is true." " How is it done ? " " Why, Madame, as I 
say, he kneels- when he speaks." " But how ? " she 
continued. ** Would you see?" responded the 
Duke, and he cast himself at the feet of our 
Corinne. "I wish that all the world saw it," 
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exclaimed Madame de Stael. The whole company 
applauded ; I will not answer for their unanimity 
at the bottom of the stairs. After all had left, I 
remained two hours with her and Schlegel, whose 
wrath against the rhetorical Abb6 could not be 
appeased. During these two hours the conversa- 
tion of Madame de Stael enchanted me, and proved 
to me how much reason I had to be attached to a 
being who saw the world, at the same time, so near 
^nd so far. She said to me, in the enthusiasm of 
her talent, "What happiness if one could be a 
queen for twenty-four hours I How many beauti- 
ful things one could say." These words are like 
those which made my uncle, the Count de Sabran, 
say that " she wished the whole world were a saloUy 
and she the centre light of it.*' It is possible that 
this pointed pleasantry may have been applicable 
to certain moments of her life. But the same 
person said of her that, " to comprehend all, was to 
pardon all." I cannot recount all the details of 
this evening. There were more than enough 
materials for a book, in a two hours' conversation 
with Madame de Stael. I prefer to go to sleep, that 
I may the better tell you to-morrow, what I have 
now only enabled you to guess.' 

She met in Paris, Alexander of Bussia and the 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who had treated her with 
so much hospitality, the first at St. Petersburg, the 
second at Weimar. In her conversations with the 
former she saw increased cause for her adrairatioru 
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She had left him great in his misfortunes ; she now 
foxmd him magnanimous in victory. ' Alexander/ 
she writes, * entered Paris quite alone, without 
guard, without any precaution ; the people were 
dehghted with this generous confidence ; the crowd 
pressed around his horse, for the French, so long 
victorious, did not yet feel humiliated in the first 
moments of their defeat. All parties hoped for a 
Uberator in the Emperor of Bussia, and certainly 
he bore in his heart the desire to be such/^ The 
Duke of Weimar recalled the briUiant days she had 
spent in his classic capital. She wrote to her cor- 
respondent the Duchess : * I have seen his Highness 
the Duke, and we have talked much of you. Dur- 
ing all my wanderings I have thought of you, and 
of your kindness to me. For your sake I ought to 
be wilUng to endure exile. That exile, which has 
cost me so much suffering, has been the cause of 
great good to me. We have witnessed a singular 
spectacle at Paris ; but it was more frightful at a 
distance, than near. The strangers have been re- 
ceived here with a perfect cordiality ; nothing now 
awakens the sad apathy of the nation. Fifteen 
years of tyranny have extinguished all pubUc 
spirit. I beUeve, meanwhile, that the actual 
government is well established. The King has in- 
tellect and address ; and all the means taken by 
Bonaparte to estabUsh tyranny serve to make the 
new order of things sure. The history of England 
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repeats itself here. Would that we could only repeat 
the Eestoration of 1688 ! I shall go to Switzerland 
in a month, and return to pass the winter in Paris. 
If your Highness has any orders to give me, I will 
receive them with gratitude. I have not given up 
the hope of seeing you again in Germany ; I have 
lost the habit of being sedentary, and change 
pleases me. After the marriage of my daughter I 
shall go to Greece, to compose there a poem on the 
Crusades. It is necessary to be doing something 
in this sad life, where one has always the idea of a 
happiness which flies before us as the clouds. It is 
true nevertheless that these clouds are the presenti- 
ment of another life. Adieu, madame ; adieu, you 
who have been able to make so noble a use of your 
years, and have not a single recollection which 
ought not to honour you in your own eyes. Deign 
to mention my name to Goethe, and to Madame 
de Shardt. The Emperor of Bussia is adored at 
Paris.' « 

This letter shows that she still retained her design 
of writing the poem on ' Eichard Coeur de lion,' of 
wliich we have had several intimations. She was 
also, at intervals, busy with her * Considerations on 
the French Revolution,' — the vindication of her 
father and one of her greatest productions. We 
may here, properly enough, take final leave of this 
and her other posthumous work, the * Ten Years of 
Exile.' Of the former, Sainte-Beuve says that ' to 

• CoppfA et Weimar, viii. 
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study her in her completeness, at her highest 
development, we must consider her in 1818,* that 
is to say, at the beginning of the Restoration, which 
she so well comprehended, and of which she was 
the historic and poUtical muse, by her able essay. 
She is perfect only from this day ; the full influence 
of her star is only at her tomb.' ^ Elsewhere this 
able critic says : *Its publication, in 1818, was an 
event. It was the splendid pubhc obsequies of the 
authoress. Its politics were destined to long and 
passionate discussions, and a durable influence. 
Benjamin Constant, in the " Minerve," and M. de 
Fitz-James, in the " Conservateur," discussed them 
from opposite standpoints. Bailleul and Bonald 
wrote essays upon them. The influence that 
Madame de Stael exercised by this work on the 
young philosophic, liberal party, represented by 
the " Globe," was direct ; a party that really ema- 
nated from her.' ^ 

This book is unique. Its motive, which is never 
for a moment lost sight of, is the defence of Necker. 
It is not so much a narrative as. a philosophic in- 
vestigation of the principal events of the Revolution, 
their causes and their significance. It presents 
more dissertation than narration ; it is a thorough 

^ The nAxt year after her death, in which the ComidSratiaM was 
puUiahed by her family. It appeared in three vols. 8to. A second edi- 
tion was issued in Paris the same year, and, two years later, a third, 
ilye works were published, for or against it, within four years. 

* Chateaubriand et wn Gnmpe^ i. 2. 

• Oitiques et Portraits L&tSraireSfUl Pftris, 1841. 

13* 
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study of the British Constitution, as well as of the 
political history and needs of France. It abounds in 
brief personal episodes, which are never, however, 
irrelevant to its subject. It is often colloquial in 
its style ; the writer converses freely and brilliantly, 
and this is one of the chief charms of the work. It 
is a scathing criticism of Napoleon ; but, apart from 
this partisan aspect, it is so profoundly thoughtful 
and suggestive, so vigorous and luminous in style 
(especially in the first two parts, which alone re- 
ceived her final revision), as to justify Vinet's cri- 
ticism : * I think,' he says, * that no other book 
written on the subject has given a more complete 
knowledge — a more simple, and at the same time 
more luminous idea of the French Revolution ; con- 
sidered in its causes, its principles, and its course.'^ 
Villemain says that 'splendour of historic colour- 
ing, energy of moral sentiment, some partiality 
which gives force to the expression but does not 
injure the truth for the future — these are charac- 
teristics of this work. Wherefore did life fail in 
this noble attempt, to aid by the apostleship of 
talent, the movement of a people towards institu- 
tions which elevate and illuminate them ? Never 
could her pen have been more useful. Her genius 
was still rising when she was overtaken by death. 
A great reputation was acquired which ought to 
bind her to the new destinies of France.' ' Ville- 

' Vinet*8 Etudn ntr la LUtirature Fran^Ue au 10« SiHe, i. 11. 
• lAHiratwe &c. iv, 61. 
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main's assertion, that never could her influence 
have been more salutary than in the later liberal 
struggles of France, is just. It is one of the dis- 
tinctive powers of science, that, having ascertained 
principles or laws, it can be predictive ; but genius 
itself is often also prescient. Madame de Stael was 
the Sibyl, the prophetess of the poUtical future of 
her country. Modern French Liberals cannot study 
a better text-book of their cause than the * Con- 
siderations.' 

When the book was published, in less than a 
year after her death, Bonstetten wrote to the 
German poet Matthisson : ' Are you not all in 
ecstasy over the Stael ? I am. The first edition of 
eleven thousand is already gone. No work shows 
more noble feeling for freedom and the rights of 
man, than this. She invoked liberty for the world 
even when she was leaving it. The good, the be- 
loved Stael I Dear Matthisson, what awaits us in 
the future ? My heart palpitates whenever I see 
the tops of the sycamores bending over her tomb, 
and I too, with nature, bow my head.' * 

Her cousin, Madame Necker de Saussure, 
becomes enthusiastic over it, and remarks that 
'though she communicated to her friends suc- 
cessively the different parts of her manuscript, yet, 
when this monumental book was presented to 
them in its completeness, they were astonished by 
its imposing grandeur. Whatever idea Madame 

* Brief e van Banttetten an Matthiuon. Ziiriob, 1827. 
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de Stael had given of her capacity, there is such a 
height of thought in this work, that it is necessary 
to have before one's eyes all her past, to believe 
that she wrote it. It is the fruit of all her intelli- 
gence, all her experience, occupied with the future. 
Her political education, in the two administrations 
of her father, and the diflferent stages of the Ee- 
volution ; her observation of the evils inflicted by 
tyranny; her travels all over Europe — above all, 
her residence in England, where her ideas of legish 
lation were matured -by discussions with the most 
distinguished men — these were her preparations 
for the composition of the book.'^ 

Her other posthumous work — the * Dix Annies 
d'Exil ' — ^begins in 1800, two years before her first 
formal banishment ; its narrative is suspended in 
1804, after the death of her father ; it is resumed 
in 1810, and abruptly ends at her arrival in 
Sweden, in 1812. Vinet would qualify its severe 
reflections on Napoleon, but admires its talent, 
especially its style. * It tells its story,' he says, 
* with a charming vivacity and naturalness. The 
steeds, which have borne the intellectual traveller, 
have never, in any other instance, however fleet, 
struck more brilliant scintillations from the stones 
in their path. Luminous traits, piquant epigrams, 
dart from her rapid pen. She seems, like Madame 
de S^vign^, to gallop along with the reins on the 
courser's neck. Her style, though so easy, is not 

* l^Qtice &c. L 
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careless, not incorrect ; all is light and movement/ 
Her biography could never have been written 
without the aid of the * Dix Annies/ It is her 
grand accusation of Napoleon before posterity. A 
critic of high authority says, * All is frank in this 
work ; it tells its story with simplicity. It refutes 
the accounts given in the narratives, from St. 
Helena, of her discords with Napoleon. No one 
will have any difficulty in recognising the language 
of truth in Madame de Stael's recital.'* 

These unfinished works gave way to more 
urgent interests. She was absorbed in prepara- 
tions for the marriage of her daughter to the Due 
de Broglie, and in anxiety for the declining health 
of Rocca. Her own health began also to betray 
ominous symptoms, for her constitution had been 
shattered by her protracted sufierings. 

^ Biogrf^hie UmverMe, tome zL 
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THE HUNDBED DATS. 

At Ooppet again — ^Letter to the Duchess of 'WdIluu^->Poor Health — 
Labours against the Afiican Slave Trade — ^The ' ReflectionB on Soi* 
cide '—Letters to Madame B^camier — In Paris again — ^Bonaparte's 
ftetum— The Hundred Days — Madame de Stael in the Salon of 
Madame de Bumford — She flees to Ooppet — ^Letters to Madame 
B^amier^Bonaparte attempts to conciliate her— Thiers' Mistake 
— She remains firm. 

After two months spent in the new excitements 
of the capital, Madame de Stael's declining health 
compelled her to seek relief in her home at Coppet, 
from which she had now been a wanderer for 
more than two years. The old ch&teau, in its 
tranquil beauty, amidst some of the most pic- 
turesque scenery of Lake Leman, welcomed her to 
repose; but her vigorous constitution had been 
broken by her long struggle with misfortune, and 
her life was hastening towards its close. She 
wrote again (June 8, 1814) to the Duchess of 
Weimar : * The memory of your kindness accom- 
panies me to the tomb which I have chosen for 
my asylum.^ I will certainly return to you, for I 

^ The family cemetery is visible from the windows of the ch&tean 
at Ooppet. 
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am, alas I free to transport my life wherever I 
may wish, but I shall never be what I have been, 
and your affection will henceforth attach itself 
only to the shadow of my former self. I think I 
may go this winter to Italy ; my nerves are so 
impaired that I shall be incapable of my remaming 
duties if my health is not restored. — ^To sustain me 
in my prostration I frequently retrace the proofs 
of your esteem. Adieu, Madame! I transport 
myself, in thought, to the beautiful garden, the 
charming ch&teau, where I have found so much 
hospitahty. You have seen the last days of my 
life of hope, of youth, of happiness. At present I 
exist, as the aged do, with effort, with resignation, 
but the natural fountain of hfe is dried up. Adieu 
yet once more.' * 

Bonstetten wrote (July 10) to Charlotte Brun : 
* Madame de Stael has arrived at Coppet. Eocca 
comes in four days. She is very much changed, 
but, as usual, good and spirituelle. I hope you 
have read and re-read her book, the " AUemagne." ' 
To Frederica Brun he writes : * She is as brilliant 
as ever. Since the appearance of the " AUemagne " 
they have been learning German in Geneva and 
also in France.' ^ 

Neither physical nor mental depression could 
extinguish her love of labour. Work was still, 

» Coppet et Weimar, liii. 

> Brirfe van K V. von Bowtetien an Friederike Brun, % 
Frankfurt a. M. 1829. 
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indeed, as it had always been, her relief and solace. 
While in England she had become intimate with 
Wilberforce, Clarkson, and the elder Macaulay ; 
her fervid sympathies allied her with them in 
their attacks on the Slave Trade, and she now 
procured the translation of Wilberforce's work on 
that subject and wrote a preface for it,* conden- 
sing the history of the movement, and eloquently 
advocating a general European interest in its 
behalf. This could not suffice for her generous 
zeal; she again spent some time in the French 
capital, and issued there an * Appeal to the Sove- 
reigns, united in Paris, for the AboUtion of the 
Negro Slave Trade.' ^ She reminded them of the 
example of England in breaking up the atrocious 
traffic within her own dominions, and of the sub- 
lime opportunity the Allies now had of arraying 
all Europe against it. *The sovereigns assem- 
bled in France,* she said, ' should give a pledge, 
for the protection of Africa, to that propitious 
Heaven from which they have obtained the deliver- 
ance of Europe. Many political interests have 
been discussed by them, but some hours given to 
so grand, so religious an interest would not be 
useless even to the affairs of this world. It will 
be said hereafter that, at this Peace of Paris, the 
African Slave Trade was abolished by all Europe ; 
this Peace is then holy, for it has been sanctified 
by such an act of devotion to the God of Armies.' 

« (Ebtrew complHe$, ii. » Jbii. 
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She imbued her children with her sentiments 
regarding the Slave Trade. A few years later 
her son, Auguste, advocated its suppression both 
with his pen and his voice, in pubUc assemblies in 
France ; her daughter became an active Anti- 
Slavery philanthropist, in the highest circles of 
Paris ; and her son-in-law, the Due de BrogUe, 
eloquently represented the same cause in the 
French Senate in 1822, and had the honour to 
sign, after the Eevolution of 1830, a conclusive 
treaty with Great Britain against the traffic. 
Madame de Stael followed her appeal for the 
Negro with her * Eesponse to an Article of a 
Journal,' which had recently attacked her *Ee- 
flections on Suicide.' Thpugh she never replied to 
purely literary criticisms, yet, as this essay (now 
for the first time introduced into France) was 
accused of teaching anti-Christian opinions, she 
promptly answered her critics and conclusively 
refuted the charge.^ 

She returned to Coppet, whence she wrote 
(July 22) to Madame E^camier : * I marvel, dear 
friend, at my courage. I assure you that I am 
astonished to find myself here again, and I can 
hardly keep up the fine love of solitude which 
has brought me back. I have been received with 
salutes, with flowers and verses, but my soul is 
not sufficiently rustic not to regret your httlo 
apartment, our conversations and disputes, and all 

• (Euvrea complies, u. 
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the life that belongs to you. General Filangiere 
has brought me a charming little letter from you. 
I often see the Davys :^ the wife is very agreeable ; 
she admires you much, but fears a little lest her 
husband may do so. There is also here she who 
was, twenty years ago, you^ in England, Lady 
Charlotte Campbell. Her life has been very dif- 
ferent from yours; she married the man whom 
she loved, and has had eight children ; but he died 
a drunkard after ill-using her for nearly fourteen 
years, without her ever speaking of her sorrows to 
anyone. She is without an intimate friend in this 
world, and will be till her children can understand 
her. You have much more intelligence than she, 
a means of happiness, whatever may be said to the 
contrary. Albertine requests to be remembered 
to you. I shall never have rest till I see her in a 
happy and fixed situation — Chappy at least so far as 
God permits in this world.' 

She was again in Paris through the winter of 
1814-1815. The salons of its polished society 
were now in full vogue, and her own immediately 
became the chief. Lamartine says, *Her society 
was composed of some few republicans, faithful 
survivors of the Gironde or of Clichy; some 
remnants of the constitutional party of the Con- 
stituent Assembly ; some new royalists ; of philo- 

^ Sir Homphiy and hia wife were fayourite guests at Coppet and 
Geneva ; his graye is in the latter place. Lady Dayj was particularly 
admired by Madame de Stael, who said that she was the best realisa- 
tion of Corinne she had ever met. 
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sophers, orators, poets, writers and journalists of 
all dates. She was the centre of all these opinions, 
of all these talents, naturalised in her sahn by the 
goodness of her soul and the tolerance of her 
genius. She loved everyone, because she compre- 
hended everyone. She was universally loved, 
because her own opinions had never been tinged 
with hatred, though with enthusiasm ; and this 
enthusiasm was the natural ardour of her heart 
and her speech. Her conversation was an endless 
ode. Her guests pressed around her to witness 
the continual display of high ideas and magnani- 
mous sentiments, expressed in the inoffensive elo- 
quence of a woman. They went forth passionate 
against tyranny, and for liberty, for genius, for tlie 
unlimited foresights of the imagination. The fire 
of this sahn warmed all Europe. Madame de 
Stael was the Mirabeau of conversation and of 
letters. A subUme and ravishing delirium took 
possession of her auditors. The world had not 
seen, since the Sibyl, the incarnation of virile genius 
in a woman ; she was the Sibyl of two ages, of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; of the Eevo- 
lution in its cradle, of the Eevolution in its tomb.' ® 
She was not only the irresistible attraction of her 
own aalon^ but the centre of interest in every 
similar circle which she entered. Her faculties 
had never been more vigorous, her conversation 
never more brilliant, and her personal history gave 

^ Histmre de la TUstavration, iL 16* 
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her an extraordinary prestige ; she was recognised 
as the foremost woman not only of Paris, of 
France, but of Europe, that is to say, of the world. 
While in the full sway of her restored social 
empire, the capital was startled by the most un- 
expected of events. Her exiled persecutor, whose 
hfe she had saved, on Elba, from conspirators, had 
escaped from the island and had landed on the 
coast of France. Day by day astonishing news 
arrived of the falling away of cities, provinces, and 
the army, to his standard. Villemain has left us an 
account of the effect of this event on her and her 
associates. He was present, on the evening of 
* March 18, 1815,' • in the salon of the widow of the 
celebrated Lavoisier, now the wife of the scientific 
American, Benjamin Thompson (Count Eumford), 
where a distinguished company had gathered — 
Lafayette, Benjamin Constant, Sismondi, Lemercier, 
Cuvier, Jaucourt (whom Madame de Stael had saved 
from the guillotine, and who had attained high 
political places), Maine de Biran, the philosopher, 
and many others, with a crowd of splendid women, 
and numerous young officers who hastily passed in 
and out with tidings of the advancing conqueror. 

* 'Villemain^ writing yean later, has evidently miataken the date of 
the interview at Madame de Bumford*8, and also some of the local 
allusions in Madame de Stael's conversation. His 18th of March 
may have been the 8th, or more probably the 9th. Madame de 
Stael dates her visit to the King on tiie 9th, as will presently be seen ; 
she wrote a letter to Madame lUcamier on her route to Ck>ppet| on 
the 12th. 
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* But/ remarks Villemain, * this evening an eminent 
woman, the most observed of all, a woman whose 
rank in the world, the renown of whose works and 
conversation, the sovereignty of whose intellect, 
placed her in advance of most statesmen, Madame 
de Stael, arrived late in the troubled sahn^ drawing 
to herself all attention and suspending all conjec- 
tures. All her vivacity of free thought and 
original verve^ all her warmth of sympathy, 
seemed extinguished by a single and absorbing 
interest. In the dress that she ordinarily wore, 
at once briUiant and negligent, under the scarlet 
turban which half enclosed her abundant black 
hair and £^eed so well with the dazzling ex- 
pression of her eyes, she seemed no longer the 
same person. Her visage was changed as if by 
sickness and sadness ; the fire of her mind, which 
habitually animated it with a thousand rapid 
variations, now only marked it with a singular 
mobile expression of penetrating inquietude, a sort 
of divination in grief. We had no longer before 
our eyes the historian, but the victim, of the " Dix 
Annies d'Exil ;" the woman who had sustained, at 
the cost of so much suffering, a long defiance 
against absolute power ; had reckoned, almost with 
despair, every stage of its victorious progress, 
anticipating still more oppressive ones; and had 
been, at last, delivered from peril and fear by a 
brave flight, uttering from Geneva to London, 
through Bussia and Sweden, her protest against 
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universal conquest — ^her oath of resistance through 
life. Judging by her great affliction, and her agi- 
tated features, it seemed that all this series of trids, 
successively exhausted by her, was about to re- 
appear afresh, now that she was advanced in years 
and languishing with ill health. One would, ne- 
vertheless, have said, seeing the courage which 
dominated her sadness, that she resigned herself 
to be struck with death, by the triumph of him 
whom she had most detested and most dreaded, but 
whom she expected with more indignation than 
personal fear — ^that she dreaded him more for the 
calamities of the world, and especially of France, 
and the great cause which she loved so much, than 
for herself. Some days before, her mind had been 
entirely devoted to family cares, the worthy union 
arranged for her daughter with a young man of a 
noble name and great hopes, whom her daughter 
and she had chosen ; and now this soul, which the 
ordinary uncertainties of life could so seriously 
trouble, was filled with thoughts of a new flighty 
the expectation of a new overthrow of Europe, a 
pubUc ruin in which aU private happiness might 
be submerged. She had come from the interior of 
the Tuileries, where all hope was lost ; her reso- 
lution was taken, to be executed at once ; she 
indulged in no general conversation, only some 
expressive words were exchanged with the most 
distinguished persons in the salon. To some news, 
falsely favourable, her answer was only a smile of 
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inexpressible sadness. She pressed the hand of 
Lafayette a long time, before two friends who 
mingled their wishes with hers. " In the chaos 
which is coming," she said to him, "you must 
remain ; you must appear, in order to resist, in 
the name of the law, and to represent 1789. As 
for me, I have only the power to fly. This is 
frightful ! " She made a few more marked, or more 
intimate adieus. To Madame de Eumford, who, in 
spite of her ordinary calmness and her philosophy, 
began to be agitated with the universal inquietude, 
she said, " Eemain quiet here, dear madame ; your 
name will protect you. Your house will be at 
times, as mine was, the hospital of the politically 
wounded of all parties. You can yet have, for the 
advantage of the persecuted, some access to the 
Court of this man, who departed a conquered 
despot, and returns a disguised tyrant. He will 
be obUged, at first, to manage, a little, even those 
whom he calls the idealogues — ^your friends, Tracy, 
Sieyes, Volney, Garat — but me, he hates me ; hates 
me for my father, my friends, our opinions, and 
everything ; for the spirit of 1789, the Charter, 
the liberty of France, and the independence of 
Europe. He will be here to-morrow. What 
comedy will be played at his dSbut? I know not ; 
but you know what he has done at Lyons, his 
general promises of amnesty and his posted bills of 
individual proscriptions. His talons have already 
reappeared, even before he has sprung upon us. 
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There is no army between him and me ; I do not 
wish to be held as his prisoner, and he shall never 
have me as his suppliant. Adieu, dear Madame." 
In a few minutes, Madame de Stael, and some of 
her confidential frieiids, went forth from the sahrij 
and escaped the same night.' ^ 

She has herself given us some allusions to these 
remarkable days — the memorable Cent JourSj the 
mightiest struggle of the mightiest captain in the 
history of the world ; the agonizing struggle of the 
man of destiny against destiny, * No, never,* she 
says, *can I forget the moment when I learned, 
from one of my friends, on the morning of the 
6tli of March, 1815, that Bonaparte had landed 
on the coast of France. I had the misery of fore- 
seeing, at once, the consequences of this event, 
such as afterwards came to pass, and it seemed 
that the earth opened beneath my feet. During 
many days after the triumph of this man, the 
succours of prayer failed me entirely, and in my 
trouble it appeared that God had retired from the 
earth and would no longer communicate with the 
beings he had placed upon it. I suffered, in the 
depth of my soul, from the personal circumstances 
in which I found jnyself, but the situation of 
France absorbed every other thought. I said to 
M. de Lavalette, whom I met the same hour in 
which this news burst upon us, " Liberty is lost if 
Bonaparte triumphs, and the national independence 

* Souvcnw'8 Contcmparmtu &c. iL 1. 
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if he is defeated." It seems to me that the event 
has justified this prediction. A continual fear 
had possessed my soul many weeks before his 
landing. In the evening, when the beautiful edi- 
fices of the city were illuminated by the rays of 
the moon, my happiness, and that of France, 
appeared as a dying friend whose smile is the 
more precious as it is about to disappear for ever. 
When they told me that this terrible man was at 
Cannes, I recoiled before the certainty as before a 
poignard ; I knew he would be in Paris in about 
fifteen days. — During three days the Eoyahsts 
indulged in vain hopes. — ^At last, on the evening of 
the 9th of March, I went to the TuUeries to see 
the King ; he had courage, but wore an expression 
of sadness ; nothing could be more touching than 
his noble resignation at such a moment.' ^ 

Meanwhile she could not but admire the genius 
of the desperate soldier. * I will not,' she adds, 
' abandon myself to declamations against Napoleon. 
He did what was natural for the restoration of his 
throne ; and his march, from Cannes to Paris, was 
one of the grandest conceptions of audacity that 
can be cited from history.' 

She hastened from Paris, in order to reach 
Coppet before the roads should be obstructed by 
the military movements which she knew would 
immediately ensue. She urged Madame E^camier 
to escape with her, for the proscription of that 

' ConsicUratiaru &c. T. 13. 

Vol. XL— 14 
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lady, by the Imperial Government, had never been 
formally revoked; but she remained and took 
charge of Madame de Stael's interests in Paris. 
While on the way to Coppet, Madame de Stael 
wrote her (March 12), * How much have I been 
affected, my dear friend, by again experiencing, 
under the same misfortune, the same protection, 
the same interest in my good angel. Eender me 
yet one more service : induce Benjamin Constant 
to escape; I have the greatest anxiety for hiin 
after what he has written.* My route I find 
perfectly safe ; nothing should detain any of you 
at Paris. Ah, that I could see you again on the 
shores of this lake ! You are a divinity, in great 
events. — I write to my son what you know. — ^I 
place all my affections under your protection. 
Alas, what sufferings ! ' 

Napoleon, on arriving in the capital, r^retted 
her departure, and * sent her reassuring words by 
his brother Joseph, wishing to engage her to re- 
turn.' * This fact is confirmed by her next letter 
to Madame K^camier, dated Coppet, March 31, in 
which she alludes to the * goodwill which the 
Emperor has made known to me through his 
brother.' * These particulars are important, as set- 

' Besides \l]a LEBprit ^Uturpation et de Con^tiefe, published in 
London the preceding jear, he hnd lately written a violent article, for 
the Journal de Paris, against Napoleon ; she had prohablj aeen the 
manuecript. Compare Coppet et Weimar, nii. ; and VillemaiQ^a So9^ 
venire, ii. 1. 

* Coppet ct Weimar, yiii, * Ihid. 
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tKng a question respecting which the historian, 
Thiers, has made a grave mistake. He assumes 
that she remained in the capital during the Hun- 
dred Days,^ and made important concessions to 
Bonaparte. The author of * Coppet et Weimar ' 
refers to her contemporaries, * still living,' who 
knew of her departure ; notably Villemain, who, 
as we have seen, records her leave-taking, at the 
salon of Madame de Eumford, and her immediate 
return to Coppet. Her first letter to Madame 
E^camier, of March 12, was written on the route ; 
her next, dated at Coppet on March 31, not only 
proves her arrival there, but also that she had not 
returned to Paris ; she says in it, * Give me some 
advice, some news of our friends. Your letter has 
afforded me the only moment of comfort that I 
have had for three weeks' The * three weeks ' cor- 
respond with the time between the date of her 
letter and the date of her departure from Paris ; 
and in this same letter she says ' I have not the 
least intention of quitting Coppet this year.' ^ Evi- 
dently she had no confidence in Napoleon's over- 
tures, and no disposition to sanction his new liberal 

• Histoire du Constdat et de TEmpire^ xix. 

^ There ia a passing', but decisive, allusion to her, at this time, in 
one of Bonstetten's letters to Frederica Bnui. He sajs, ' You know all 
bj the newspapers ; yesterday I saw the Stael, for the first time at 
Coppet. After what has passed, Coppet rose before me as a dream ; 
no one knows France better than the Stael ; you would be surprised to 
hear from her about this reyolution ) I did not sleep the whole night 
after hearing her.' This letter is dated March 23, 1815. It is there- 
fore conclusive of the question. 
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pretensions. Had she entertained, for a time, any- 
such disposition, it could hardly have compromised 
her seriously, in the estimation of considerate 
readers. We, who judge the events of that period 
long after their occurrence, and in the full light of 
their results, can hardly imagine their impression 
on contemporary observers. These could judge of 
them only in the Hght of the unparalleled military 
genius and successes of Bonaparte. All France 
was again rallying to him ; the army, proud of his 
and their splendid prestige, was again his own. 
Who could then say that his power was not to be 
permanent ? He had conquered Europe ; he might 
do so again. And now he came affirming that he 
had learned the lesson of his misfortunes well ; and 
promising to France liberty and constitutional 
government, and to Europe durable peace. Many 
wise mjen believed him ; for to them his promised 
policy seemed the only practicable one, and they 
esteemed him too shrewd not to perceive that ob- 
vious fact. Even Benjamin Constant, who had 
the courage to publish in a Paris journal an indig- 
nant article against him, while he was triumphantly 
approaching the capital, accepted his hberal pledges, 
and edited his 'Acte Additionnel,' guaranteeing 
those pledges; and Sismondi, whose sober judg- 
ment Madame de Stael profoundly respected, had 
declared his adhesion to him.^ Had she, in such 

* 'I am of your opinion al)Ottt Sismondi ; he is a man of the hest 
faith in the world. We have had some terrihle quarrels, hy lettere, 
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overwhelming circumstances, and without any pre- 
sage of the fate of the restored Empire, accepted 
these pledges, for the sake of her country and the 
peace of Europe, she would not thereby have com- 
promised her own liberal principles, for they es- 
sentially conceded her principles. But, amidst the 
whirlwind of renewed enthusiasm for the conqueror, 
and the compromising credulity of some of her 
own friends, to whom the astonishing reappearance 
of Napoleon at the head of the army seemed the 
greatest miracle of history and an irreversible fact, 
she remained calmly and resolutely incredulous of 
his policy, and hostile to the man. He could not 
draw her from her retirement at Coppet. He in- 
timated to his brother Joseph something about a 
letter, from her, approving the * Acte Additionnel,' 
but no such letter has ever been produced.^ 

concerning Bonaparte; he sees liberty where it is 'impossible.* 
(Madame de Stael to the Gomtesse d^Alhany, Dec. 8, 1815; Si»- 
mondi*8 Lettrei in^dites). Thiers represents (Hittoire du Conndat 
et de VEmpire, livre lix.) that ' under the influence of Madame de • 
Stael and Benjamin Constant, the most enlightened of the Geneyese 
publicists approved Napoleon's Acte Additionnel, among them Sis- 
mondi.' This letter to the Gomtesse d^Albany proves predselj the 
contrary, as far as Madame de Stael is concerned ; and confirms our 
view of Thiers* error. 

* Mimowes du J?ot Joteph^ vol. z. Paris, 1854. In one place the 
letter is said to have been addresc-ed to Napoleon (p. 228), and to have 
been conveyed to him by her son Auguste ; in another Joseph says it ' 

was addressed to himself (p. 877). At the most it is said to have but 
approved the principles of the Acte Addtiionnel, We have seen how little i 

confidence can be placed in Napoleon's word, in instances from Las i 

Cases' Mimortal ; Joseph's Mhnoires are obnoxious to similar critidsm. i 

In the volume (x.) in which the above alleged intimation is given^ J 

i 
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Thiers' impossible assumption, that she remained 
in the capital, was made in order to give probabihty 
to his intimation that she wrote to the statesmen 
of London in favour of Napoleon. Had she done 
so, with the qualifications above stated, it would 
have been, as we have said, no serious compromise 
of her principles, but it would have been a contra- 
diction of all her antecedent, and subsequent, re- 
cords regarding her opinions of the man himself.* 
Thiers would have us suppose that she beUeved 
in the conversion of Bonaparte. Alluding to the 
course adopted by Benjamin Constant, he says, 'The 
highly enhghtened school of Geneva pubhcists 
approved the Acte Additionnel,' and affirms that 
* Madame de Stael, whose rare mind and perfect 
knowledge of England guaranteed her against the 
prevailing errors, highly approved it.' Mr. Craw- 

Madame de Stael's letters to him, for years, are inserted (Appendix) ; 
attempts are made several times in this yolume to show that she 
relented towards Napoleon, but this most important letter ia not 
' given : an extraordinary omission, if the letter was addressed to King 
Joseph. We have the Corre^pondance de NapoUon, pubUSe par ordre 
de VEmpereur NapdUon IIL in thirty-two huge volumes (Paris, 1868- 
1869) but look in vain for any trace of the alleged letter in them. It 
N a curious fact that Savary (Due de Rovigo— Napoleon's Minister 
of Police) cites the same letter as addressed to ' the Prince * * %' a 
title which could not apply to Napoleon, or King Joseph, at this time. 
(MimB. viii. 3.) No candid reader of the Duke's ridiculous remarks 
about Madame de Stael (vi. 14) can doubt that he was capable 
of any duplicity in a case like this. The 'confusion worse con- 
founded' in which this alleged letter is involved, betrays the hand 
of an official manager like Savary, who could not forgive Madame de 
StaeFs preface to the London edition of the AUemagne, 

» Compare the Dix Annies and the Omaidirations, passim. 
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furd, the American Minister at Paris, was about to 
return home through England, and bore a package 
of letters in favour of peace, written to leading 
personages of London. ' Madame de Stael, who,' 
says Thiers, ' through her long opposition to the 
Empire, was little suspected of partiahty for Napo- 
leon, and who, by her intellect and brilliant renown, 
could exercise some influence over the Britisli 
Ministers, addressed them letters, pressing them to 
withdraw from the coalition. " If accepted and be- 
heved, literally, in accordance with his pledges," she 
said, " Napoleon would give the peace and Hberty 
which he promised ; if repulsed, he would no longer 
regard the Treaty of Paris, and perhaps not even 
the Acte Additionnel. The interests of Europe, 
of humanity, of liberty, were therefore agreed in 
demanding a pacific poUcy." The reasons given by 
Madame de Stael were, we see, as specious as they 
were rationally and patriotically presented.' We 
are assured on good authority, that * there exists 
in none of the letters of Madame de Stael, addressed 
to English political personages or others, any such 
plea for the maintenance of Napoleon's power, or 
endorsement of his liberalism.' ^ In the posthumous 
collection of Lord Castlereagh's papers (a miscella- 
neous mass of private letters and official despatches) 
may be seen a letter, addressed to him by Crawfurd 
(April 29), in which he says that he had received 
many letters from Madame de Stael, the most recent 

* Cojypet et Weimar^ \x. 
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of which he * enclosed.' The editor then inserts a 
letter without a signature^ and entitles it * Madame 
de Stael to Mr. Crawfurd.' ® * This letter/ remarks 
the author of * Coppet et Weimar/ * was evidently- 
written in Paris to Crawfurd while he was still there.* 
It says, ' I saw yesterday the note you wrote to 
your neighbour ; if peace continues all heads will 
be calmed, and we shall have liberty and repose 
here.' The word here is used twice, and could 
not have been thus used by a writer who was 
not in Paris nor in France, but among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. But the date of the letter 
determines this question. It is dated April 23 ; it 
was received by Mr. Crawfurd before he left Paris ; 
he left on the 25th. In those days the mail re- 
quired seventy-two hours, between Geneva and 
Paris ; this anonymous letter could not then have 
been written from Coppet, where Madame de Stael 
certainly was at the time of its date. In the week 
preceding its date, she wrote to Madame E^camier 
stating her resolution not to return, but to leave her 
affairs at Paris in the hands of her son, who still 
remained there.* The letter could not then have 
been written by Madame de Stael. * It might well 
have been one of the enclosures, sent by Crawfurd 
to Lord Castlereagh, with those which he had re- 
ceived before leaving Paris, on the situation of 

• Correspondence, Despatches, and other Papers of Ftseaunt 
CasHereagh, edited hy hia brother, vol. z. 
^ Coj^ et Weimar, ix. 
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France, but it was not from Madame de Stael ; it 
not only has not her signature, but it is not in her 
style, and is contrary to her sentiments/ ^ It dis- 
pai-ages the Emperor of Eussia, whom she so much 
esteemed, and with whom she still maintained a 
direct correspondence in 1816. Thiers, in * adopt- 
ing the EngUsh editor's attribution of this anony- 
mous document, was therefore absolutely deceived. 
But, in fact, the secretary of the Marquis of London- 
derry, discovering a French note, and attributing 
it to Madame de Stael, because Crawfurd mentioned 
as " enclosed," a letter from this celebrated person, 
committed a more excusable error than did the 
secretary of M. Thiers, who analysed with so little 
exactness, in the interests of his cause, a document 
written in his own language, a document in which, 
it should be remarked, there is no allusion what- 
ever even to the Acte AdditionneL' • Madame de 
Stael, writing the twelfth part of her ' Considera- 
tions on the French Eevolution,' at the beginning 
of the next year,^ denounces the credulity of those 
who sustained Napoleon during the Hundred Days. 
After acknowledging, as we have seen, the genius 
of the man who could achieve such an unprece- 
dented feat of audacity as the return from Elba, 
she remarks : ' But what shall we say of the en- 
hghtened men who did not see the woe of France, 
and of the world, in this return ? Will they dare to 

* Coppei et Weimar ^ ix. - * Ihid. 

' Note of her Editors, v. 1. 

14* 
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pretend that it was for the interests of liberty that 
they could recall the man who, through fifteen 
years, had shown himself the most able in the art 
of being its master ? They spoke of his conversion, 
and they found some credulous enough to believe 
such a miracle; certainly it would require less 
faith to believe those of Mahommed.' She alludes 
to Sismondi, Constant, and her other associates, 
who succumbed to Napoleon. She was incapable 
of the self-stultification which such phrases would 
imply, had she shared their defection. Thiers, as 
we have remarked, attributes the defection of the 
* Genevese publicists,' particularly of Sismondi, to 
her influence. Sismondi, then, should certainly 
have been aware of so extraordinary a change in 
her views. We have positive evidence, however, 
to the contrary, from his own pen. His corre- 
spondence from Paris, with his mother, at Geneva, 
was incessant, during the Hundred Days, and has 
recently been pubhshed.^ Not an intimation is 
given of any vacillation, on her part, respecting 
Napoleon. Eight weeks after the end of the Hun- 
dred Days, he rejoined her at Coppet, as we shall 
soon see ; he had misgivings regarding his reception 
there, and went to seek reconciliation with his old 
friend. In a letter from the ch&teau, he writes 
gratefully of her kind treatment of him ; he speaks 
of the * combat ' in her mind between her early 
republican opinions and her sentiments towards 

• Jeeow niUorique, Paris, 1877-1878. 
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the restored Bourbons, but affirms that ' her old 
principles are inherent in her, and always reap- 
pear,' and that * her resentment against Bonaparte 
has become a violent and blind hatred.' ^ 

Schlegel, who knew her opinions better perhaps 
than any other man, repelled, after her death, in 
the ' Hamburg Correspondent,' the charge that 
she had ever compromised with Napoleon. * I can 
attest,' he wrote, ' that from the time of the 
suppression of her "AUemagne," that is to say, 
when her persecution by Bonaparte was most 
active, a pubHc functionary made semi-official 
overtures to me on her behalf, to reheve her 
exile on condition that she would write something 
in favour of Napoleon's dynasty. She revolted at 
this proposition ; she would not devote a single 
line to the eulogy of tyranny. She resolved rather 
to seek refuge in England, across Eussia and 
Sweden. If, during the Hundred Days, she had 
only consented to write in his favour, she would 
not have been reduced to seek refuge in Switz- 
erland before his arrival in Paris.' ^ Evidently, 

• Bevae HistanqWy Paris, 1877-1878 ; thirty-nintk letter, dated 
August 21, 1815. Sainte-Beuve, while temporarily under the influence 
of the third Napoleon, favoured Thiers^ view of the case. The great 
critic, usuallj inflezihly candid, showed, in his latter years, the influence 
of his changed standpoint ; hia theological changes aflected his views 
of Ohateauhriand, his political changes his views of Madame de Stael, 
so long the ohject of his literary idolatry. His last paper, regarding 
her, is a pitiable example of his transient Napoleonism, in more than 
one respect. 

1 Sta^lima, by Cousin d'Avvlon, p. 106. Paris, 1820. 
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then, she had taken * refuge in Switzerland ' at 
the time that Thiers supposed she was in Paris. 

The marvellous Hundred Days passed, and 
Bonaparte, overwhelmed by the catastrophe of 
Waterloo, fell to rise no more ; but Madame de 
Stael did not return to France ; she wished not to 
witness its second invasion, for it now bristled 
with six hundred thousand foreign bayonets. Her 
health continued to decUne and, above all, that of 
Rocca required a better climate. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

BOCCA — MABBUGE OF HEB DAUGHTEB. 

Sismondi agun at Ooppet — ^Fictet de Sergj — Annette de G^rando— 
Mysticism — ^Madame de StaeTs Deyotion to liocca — Again in 
Italy — ^Letters to Madame R^camier — ^Marriage of her Daughter 
— ^The Due de Broglie — His Family and Character — Oharacter 
of the young Duchess — Her Good Works — ^Her Salon in Paris — 
Lamartine, Ticknor^ and Guizofs Opinions of her. 

Afteb the downfall of Napoleon, Sismondi hastened 
to Coppet, to justify, if possible, his conduct in 
Paris. He gives us a momentary glimpse of the 
interior of the chfl.teau. On August 19, 1815, he 
writes to his mother : * I have been received with 
strong testimonies of friendship and pleasure by 
Madame de Stael and Mademoiselle Eandall. They 
made known to me the state of opinion regarding 
my course — and my restoration to favour. Then 
I recounted all I had witnessed. The conversation 
was kept up, with vivacity, till after midnight. 
Schlegel, who is ardent for the Allies, was not 
present. Albertine was also absent, at a ball, 
whence she was to return the next day; but, 
according to Mademoiselle Eandall, she is more 
favourable than ever towards me. Auguste had 
set off for Paris at the same time that 1 left there. 
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Eocca was in his bed. I passed some time with 
him ; he is very ill, and can never be restored. 
Madame de Stael appears to me more devoted to 
him than ever. She has the air of caring for him, 
both as for a son and a husband. She shows a 
mixture of conjugal attachment and of protection 
to which we are not accustomed ; and, above all, 
it is not thus that love usually reveals itself.' The 
next day he writes : * Thank God, our intercourse 
is again absolutely re-established. I have been 
separated from my Parisian associates, but I am 
far from having lost my true friends.' On the 21st 
he continues : * I have passed my day here* very 
agreeably. I arrived with Dumont and Madame 
Eilliet, who are very good company, in addition 
to that of the chateau. Albertine, who was 
absent the other day, has received me not only 
as an old friend, but also as a new ally. I had to 
relate many anecdotes, many events and conversa- 
tions which I had witnessed, and, at last, my con- 
versations with the Emperor. All this interested 
Madame de Stael very much.'^ After intimat- 
ing, as we have quoted, her profound hatred of 
Napoleon, and the struggle of her mind between 
her early liberalism and her sympathy with the 
Eestoration, prompted, as he supposes, partly by 
her expectation of the payment of her father's 
loan, he speaks of the agreeable resumption of 
his Uterary labours in the chateau, and of his 

* lUimt Jffi^oriqiie, Jan. and Feb. Paris, 1878. 
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invitation to accompany the family to the south. 
Madame de Stael never sacrificed a friend for the 
sake of opinions. Bonstetten writes, in Septem- 
ber, to Frederica Brum *I went yesterday to 
Coppet with Saussure, the Princess of Mecklen- 
burg, &c. Sismondi has, for fifteen days, had an 
obstinate fever. Schlegel has received a decora- 
tion from the Czar, who writes excellent letters. 
The Stael is ill, sufiering terribly with her teeth, 
and in her soul also, because Eocca is very ill, and 
is not likely to recover. I go thither to console 
them as much as possible. She is indeed afilicted, 
but as rich as ever in spirit. The Czar has advised 
her to go to Milan. Welhngton writes to her. He 
will probably come to Switzerland.' ^ 

Meanwhile the kindness of her heart, and the 
briUiancy of her intellect, could not be repressed 
by her sufferings. The young Pictet de Sergy 
visited her with his father (one of her favourite 
guests) in August. *Her kindness,' writes the 
former, *led her to encourage me by particular 
attentions. She took a seat near me, and after 
some words of kindness, which I can never forget, 
she said : " You are going to Germany ; I con- 
gratulate you and envy you. I have seen Ger- 
many only in its prostration ; you will now see it 
erect. With what interest will you be inspired 
by the sight of the young heroes, who, after having 

* Bonstetten's Brx^t tm JMederike Brun, hj F. yon MatthiBson, 
H. 
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quitted their studies to deliver their country, have 
returned to reseat themselves on the benches 
from which they departed, and to reopen their 
books at the page where they closed them I 
Eemember me to all my friends there- Study 
hard, and at your return we will compose toge- 
ther a fourth volume of the AUemagne." I was 
touched with, and proud of these words. The 
next morning many persons arrived from Geneva, 
in time for breakfast. Among them was Dumont, 
who had successively served, with his modest but 
invaluable assistance, Mirabeau and Bentham. 
His fine and discreet mind had a peculiar attraction 
for Madame de StaeL The breakfast hour was, 
as is well known, the time at which her intellect, 
calm and rested, displayed its full riches. The 
conversation was about the Congress of Vienna, 
then one of the great European events. They 
spoke of its characters, its labours, and its fites 
In reference to the latter, allusion was made 
to the grand tournaments of the Middle Ages. 
Opposite Madame de Stael sat the young Count of 
Woyna, son of one of the Grand Masters of the 
Court of Vienna, InJiis character of aide-de-camp 
of the Prince of Schwarzenberg, he had been ap- 
pointed to conduct the Duchess of St. Leu (Queen 
Hortense) out of France, and was then residing with 
her near Geneva.' Madame de Stael extorted 
from him, in spite of his diffidence, an account of 
his share in a tournament at the Court, and of 
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the name of the lady whose colours he wore on the 
occasion. She then launched into one of her re- 
markable conversations, one that reminds us of Carl 
Eitter's description of her colloquial eloquence. * It 
was,' continues the writer, * a magnificent poem. All 
the Middle Ages, with their chivalry, their devo- 
tion, their marvellous characteristics, passed be- 
fore the enchanted assembly. Corinne was entirely 
herself. Electrified herself, she electrified the 
coldest of the convives ; the forks were motionless 
in their hands, every ear was intent, all eyes and 
mouths eagerly open. Nobody thought any longer 
of the breakfast.' ® 

To Annette de Q^rando she wrote, September 
27, fi:om Martigny : ' From the midst of the Alps of 
the Valais I respond to you, my dear friend. It 
seems to me that this soUtude places me in more 
intimate sympathy with you. I am much struck 
by what you say of the relations of Madame de 
KrUdner with the Emperor Alexander. I admire 
him much, and if, contrary to what is usual with 
sovereigns, he is less praised than he merits, it is 
because the liberal opinions which he cherishes 
in his heart of hearts have few partisans in the 
salons. I need not tell you that liberty and re- 
ligion absorb my thoughts — enlightened religion, 
just liberty. This is the true path. I believe in 
Mysticism, that is to say, in the rehgion of F^nelon, 
that which has its sanctuary in the heart, which 

. . ' Manuscript iSbuvemrs. 
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joins love to works. I believe in a reformation 
of the Reformation^ a development of Christianity 
which shall combine what is good in Catholicism 
and Protestantism, and which shall separate reli- 
gion entirely from the political influence of priests. 
What a splendid thing it would be if Alexander 
could become the leader of these two noble in- 
terests of the human race — personal religion and 
representative government! Express heartily, I 
pray you, to Madame de Kriidner my desire to 
see her ; she has truly great grace of soul. Our 
friend Mathieu has exaggerations, but he possesses 
great goodness, which makes him recognise the 
truth, even when he does not avow it. My noble, 
my pure-minded friend, if my afiairs recall me, I 
shall perhaps in six months return from Borne 
and see you again. Write to me. Permit me to 
embrace you tenderly, and to commend me to 
your thoughts, which ascend towards heaven as 
prayers.' 

She left Coppet, for Italy, in October 1815. 
Several reasons, besides her reluctance to witness 
the second invasion of France, induced her to 
turn southward, rather than towards Paris. The 
health of Rocca alarmed her; he was slowly 
dying of pulmonary consumption, the consequence 
of one of his wounds received in Spain. Her 
romantic affection for him made his sufferings her 
own, as we shall presently see from intimations in 
her letters. During more than three years she 
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had realised, with him, her ideal of woman's happi- 
ness — * Love in marriage/ The biographer of her 
Mend Madame E&amier, alluding to her at this 
time, says that, * after having known the pleasure, 
the intoxication of renown, she writes : " Fame is, 
for woman, only a splendid mourning for happiness." 
Conjugal affection had ever been, for Madame de 
Stael, the supreme, the complete blessedness of 
this world.' * The carefully maintained secrecy of 
their marriage did not allow the world to witness 
their intimate affection, but allusions in her letters, 
especially now as the end approaches, confirm her 
cousin's testimony that * it is certain this union 
rendered her happy ; a new day had dawned upon 
her ; happiness was reborn in her desolate heart, 
and the dream of all her Ufe had become a reality.' ^ 
And yet, such was the excessive sensibihty of her 
temperament, that with this satisfaction of her 
affections was combined continual suffering from 
anxiety for his health. Her cousin says that 
though she would disguise to herself his danger, 
and, ' after cruel alarms,' force herself to believe 
that * his Ufe was not in peril and his symptoms 
were only accidental,' yet she * devoted incessant 
attention to him. The whole of her great mind was 
employed in this service. But who can describe 
what she • suffered at critical moments I At Pisa, 
where he was near dying, she compared herself to 
Marshal Ney, who was then momentarily expecting 

* Cojypet et Weimar, ix. * Kidice &c. li. 
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his sentence. Endowed with talents which pre- 
served her from no pains, but which rather aug- 
mented them all, she, nevertheless, said then that 
she would write a book with the title : " The 
only auction in life — the loss of an object that we 
love." That affliction in her case was the dangerous 
state of the young and unfortunate Eocca — ^that 
threatened life, that frail reed which had for a 
short time served to support an existence appa- 
rently so strong, a reed more frail than herself. 
He had not long to live. After her death, his 
grief, his indifference for his own life, were to cut 
short his career ; he was to die under the beauti- 
ful sky of Provence, where a brother was to receive 
his last sighs.' 

Her own health, shattered by these and so 
many other anxieties, also required this journey ; 
but she found reUef in her preparations for the 
marriage of her daughter, which had been sus- 
pended by the reappearance of Napoleon in France. 
From Milan she writes to Madame E^camier (Oct. 
27) : * You have the kindness to say that it would 
be better for me to be at Paris. No, in truth, I do 
not wish to see the concession of a few popular 
liberties — I, who beUeve that nations 2ixefree horn. 
I should pronounce certain words which are not 
a la mode, and which would make for me enemies 
unnecessarily. When everything shall have been 
arranged for the marriage of Albertine, I will live 
in retirement at Paris ; but at present, I have done 
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well, believe me, in leaving Auguste to represent 
me there. Mathieu, whom I do not wish to wound, 
is in an entirely false position.® The foreigners, who 
are good to me, would do me harm at Paris ; the 
divisions of parties are such that it would be im- 
possible to reunite them all again in a single salon^ 
unless they could be like you — ^you an angel of good- 
ness covering all things with your wings. Believe 
me, I am right, and Auguste is of the same opinion. 
Please remember me to our Prince of Madrid."^ 
I do not hold the opinion he expressed to you, but 
I love him with all my heart. Circumstances 
keep him cautiously near the shore; his spirit 
would naturally lead him' farther. I am leaving 
Milan to avoid the fetes, which do not harmonise 
with my French heart. I agree with you in think- 
ing more favourably than ever of Victor de Broglie, 
and I will be very happy if nothing hinders the 
marriage. I agree with you also about Madame 
de KrUdner ; she is the herald of a new and grand 
reUgious epoch which is at hand. Pray remember 
me to her, and tell her that I am devoted to her. 
I am going to Genoa, but only for eight days; 
continue to write to me at Milan, where they know 

* Mathieu de Montmorency (who had fought for the Bepublican 
Americans, bad zealously favoured the French Beyolution, and was 
the first to propose the motion for the abolition of titles of nobility, 
&c.) had now changed his politics. Their friendship was, however, 
soon restored. 

^ The Prince (Adrien de Montmorency, Due de Laval), who was 
an intimate guest of her nalcfa, and of that of Madame Bdcamier, was 
now ambsB^ador at Madrid. 
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my movements. The health of M. de Rocca always 
disquiets me. I have had no happiness since the 
landing of Bonaparte.' 

About four months later she had the happi- 
ness of seeing her daughter married, at Leghorn, 
by * civil marriage ' on February 15, by the French 
consul, and at Pisa, on the 20th, by a double reli- 
gious ceremony, consecrated by a Catholic parish 
priest of the city, and by a Protestant clergyman 
of the EngUsh Church. She immediately wrote 
again to Madame E^camier : * Our marriage, dear 
JuUette, has passed off exceedingly well ; no other 
emotion of my life compares with this ; my attach- 
ment to M. de Broglie increases hourly. All his 
conduct has shown true deUcacy and sensibility. 
His character is virtuous ; and I bless God, and my 
father who has obtained from the aU-bountiful 
God a companion for my daughter so worthy of 
esteem and of affection.' 

Her best beloved child was thus established 
in one of the most distinguished families of her 
country, one which, through five hundred years 
and more, especially since its removal from Italy 
to France, had given to history numerous states- 
men and prelates and captains. Victor, Due de 
BrogUe, was now about thirty years old, his bride 
about nineteen. His father, sometime President of 
the National Assembly, perished on the scaffold in 
1794. Eminent by his culture, his devotion to 
poUtical and economical science, and his * humani- 
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tarian ' principles, the young duke was to be dis- 
r' . tinguished, through the remainder of his long Ufe, 
by his activity in the political events of his country, 
especially in the critical times of 1830, 1832, and 
1848. His son, the grandson of Madame de Stael, 
and actual Due de Broglie, has been conspicuous in 
the French poUtics of our own day. 
J The Duchesse de Broglie honoured her new and 

' exalted position by her virtues and accomplish- 
ments. She attained to rare intellectual culture. 
Her salon^ in Paris, became almost as attractive as 
her mother's, and, for many years, was crowded 
by the best writers, artists, and statesmen of the 
capital. She presided among them with talent and 
ease. ' In it,' says Lamartine, ' were assembled the 
friends of Madame de Stael ; foreigners of high birth 
and fame ; the orators of the Opposition in both 
chambers ; the writers and pubhcists of the rising 
generation ; republicans in theory, who accommo- 
dated themselves to the times and adjourned their 
hopes. Lafayette, Guizot, Villemain the Fonte- 
nelle of the age, Montlosier, were there. Great 
tolerance prevailed. Men and opinions, youth, pro- 
spective ideas, literature, eloquence, poetry, grace 
of manners, soared above all and tempered all. 
Many men, pledged to ambition, to glory, or to 
misfortune, elbowed one another there before se- 
parating to pursue their diverse routes. It was a 
halt before the combat.' ^ A zealous, but catholic 

* Hittoire de la Bestauraiion, ii. 15. 
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Protestant, the Duchess reflected honour on her 
reUgion. like her brother, Auguste, she was an 
active philanthropist, and the blessings of the poor 
and those * who were ready to perish ' came upon 
her. She was prominent among the best women 
of France in the promotion of missionary and Bible 
societies, and all kinds of useful charities. She 
wrote able essays on the capabilities of her sex, 
and their rehgious and philanthropic duties. She 
edited the works of her brother, and pubUshed 
with them a touching record of his life. After her 
death, in 1838, some of her own writings were given 
to the public, bearing the title of * Fragments sur 
divers sujets de Eeligion et de Morale ' (Paris, 1840). 
They reveal a character beautiful in both its moral 
and intellectual traits. Her portrait at Coppet, by 
Ary Schefler, never fails to arrest attention by 
its exquisite spiritual loveliness. Ticknor, the 
American author, who had familiar access to the 
De Stael and De BrogUe coteries of Paris, often 
alludes to her.^ *The Duchesse de Broglie,' he 
writes, *is quite handsome and has fine talents; 
her manners are naive to a fault, without being 
affected; but her beauty and talents make one 
forget it. The best hterary talent of Paris is 
found at her salon. I have seldom seen anyone with 
deeper and more sincere feeUngs of tenderness and 
affection, and never a French woman with stronger 
religious feelings; and when, to this, are added 

* lAft &c. paseim. 
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great simplicity and frankness, not a little personal 
beauty, and an independent, original way of think- 
ing, I have described one who would produce con- 
siderable effect in any society. In her own she is 
sincerely loved and admired/ Quizot, who, in spite 
of his natural coldness and severity, fairly idolised 
her, and was constantly at her salon^ says : ' She was 
one of the most noble, most rare, most charming 
creatures I have seen in the world, and of her 
I will say, as St. Simon said of the Due de Bour- 
gogne when deploring his death, " may it please 
God, in His mercy, that I may see her for ever 
where His goodness has without doubt placed her." ' ^ 
Lamartine equally admired her. * She was trained,' 
he says, ' by her mother, in the enthusiasm of genius. 
But her enthusiasm, more pious than that of her 
mother, was, above all, the ardour of virtue. Piety 
sanctified, to the eye, the pensive loveUness of her 
features. It "was the interior hymn of a beautiful 
soul revealed in an angelic, thoughtful face. She 
seemed the most beautiful, the purest thought of 
her mother incarnated in an angelic form, to raise 
one's thoughts to heaven, and represent saintliness 
by beauty.' * 

In the joy of the bridal scenes at Pisa, Madame 
de Stael wrote her last letter to her faithful corre- 
spondent, the Grande Duchesse Louise of Weimar, 
with whom she wished to share her happiness. 

^ Mimoire9 de mon Tempi, iv. 259, 
^ Hietaire de la JRettavraUon, ii. 10« 
Vol. IL— 15 
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She asks, through her, the ' poetic benediction ' of 
Goethe on the young couple ; and adds, * During 
my ten years of exile I owed to you the sweetest 
moments of my existence.' * Sismondi and Schlegel 
had accompanied the bridal party to Italy; and 
the former wrote to the Comtesse d'Albany of 
their expected visit to Florence. * She always,' he 
says, *has need of intellectual society nourished 
by thought and sentiment. You will make the 
acquaintance of her son-in-law, a man of great 
inteUigence and of noble character. 

Her hfe was failing ; thenceforth she scarcely 
wrote to anyone, except Madame Efeamier ; but, 
with her usual persistence in labour, she was still 
writing her 'Considerations.' She accompanies 
the bridal party to Florence, whence she writes to 
Madame K^camier (May 23) : * I am suffering much 
in Italy, but I am glad I came, for the health of 
M. de Eocca improves. Without the sun I can do 
nothing at Florence ; Eome is much better for me. 
However, life declines so much, at my age, that one 
feels nothing more vividly than sadness; one re- 
mains young only in that respect. The marriage 
is a happy one, thank God I They truly love one 
another very much, and the qualities of M. deBroglie 
will permit no change in him. — ^I love Mathieu 
too much to risk displeasing him by blaming what 
he approves, and my opinion is that I shall not stay 
in Paris. I have taken a fancy to go to Grenada, 

* Oofpt^ et Weimar, iz. 
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or Valencia, if Adrien ' — the Due de Laval — * can 
obtain permission for me. I have been cruelly 
alarmed during the last month by a cold which 
M. de Bocca has been suffering from. Thank God, 
he is better. But, some day, I will tell you all that 
passed in my heart during this time. You would 
be astonished to see how much he has gained in all 
respects. So much patience, so much study, so 
much gratitude for my care, make him the most 
perfect friend that my imagination can paint.' 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

LAST SCENES — IDEATE. 

Again at Ooppet— Byron there — ^Brougham there— Bonstetten there^ 
Rocca's Health — ^Bonstetten'slast Adieu— Again in Paris — ^BCadame 
de Eriidner — Alexander of RiuBia and Benjamin Oonstant with 
hei^— Madame de StaeTs Salon — ^Her last lUneefl — Ohateauhriand's 
Yisit — ^Ticknoi's Visit — ^Madame B^camier — ^Madame de Stael*8 
Ojdnion of America — ^Her Affection for Bocca — ^Her Death— Sis- 
mondi and Bonstetten at her Bniial— Bonstetten'a ConTersation 
with BoGca — ^Ticknor at Ck)ppet — Chateaubriand and Madamft 
B^camier at her Grave. 

The bridal party returned to the home, at Coppet, 
about June 21, 1816. Byron was now frequently 
a guest there ; he had fled to Switzerland for re- 
fuge from the * persecutions ' which his own conduct 
had provoked in London, and was living in the 
Diodati Villa, at Cologny, near Geneva, where 
his desperate cynicism found some rehef in the 
conversation of Shelley and his accomplished wife, 
in the composition of some of the finest pages 
of * Childe Harold,' and in excursions, on the lake, 
to Coppet. Madame de Stael alone, of all the 
neighbouring society, received him. Her good 
influence softened, somewhat, his misanthropic 
spirit ; for, though he had tried hard, in London, 
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to treat her with his usual irony towards women, 
he could not, as we have seen, resist the charm of 
her brilhant and genial nature. He now sought 
her company. ^Madame de Stael,' he wrote, 
* wishes to see the " Antiquary," and I am going to 
take it to her to-morrow. She has made Coppet 
as agreeable to me as society and talent can make 
any place on earth. Bonstetten is there a good 
deal. He is a fine, lively old man, and much 
esteemed by his compatriots. All there^are well, 
excepting Eocca, who, I am sorry to say, looks in a 
very bad state of health. Schlegel is in high force, 
and Madame de Stael is as brilhant as ever.' The 
sight of the young married couple had charms 
even for him ; he admired the Duchesse de BrogUe, 
and writes that * nothing is more pleasing than to 
see the development of domestic afiections in a 
very young woman.' Madame de Stael faithfully 
reproved his conduct towards his own young wife, 
and so far subdued him as to induce him to write to 
a friend in London, proposing to be reconciled 
to her.^ Bonstetten wrote to his friend, the poet 
Matthisson: *Lord Byron inquires eagerly about 
you. I had to tell him, and Hobhouse, his fellow 
traveller, where and how you hve ; your poetry 
dazzles him ; he compares it with that of BUrger 
and Sahs. We rode in the moonhght from Coppet 
to Genthod, whence the two fnends took boat for 
their villa. Hobhouse is exceedingly amiable, and 

^ Moore's Byron, ii. 
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fiill of spirit and fire. I spent a whole evening 
with these imaginative beings, and the Stael and 
her beautiful daughter, the Duchesse de Broglie, 
at Coppet. Gaiety and wit flew all around. The 
Stael surpassed us all. I cannot compare Byron 
with any other creature. His voice is music ; his 
features those of an angel ; but an only half-honest 
little demon lightens through his sarcasm.' * 

Sismondi writes to the Countess of Albany: 
* M. Eocca is in a better state of health than he 
has enjoyed for some time. She even thinks of a 
journey to Paris by September 1, and she is so 
delusively sanguine about him as to hope to avoid 
a return to the south next winter. Madame Brun 
speaks of you with constant gratitude. She is 
very happy ; her beloved daughter Ida is married ; 
all the dreams of the mother's imagination are 
centred in this child. Bonstetten is at Geneva, 
as gay and as young as ever. Byron is still at 
Geneva ; he came there with two girls of suspicious 
morals, and an Itahan physician ; they all have too 
little respect for public decency, in their way of 
travelUng ; and this oflence, joined to the resent- 
ment of the EngUsh against him, for his treatment 
of his wife, has led all society to refuse to see 
him. Brougham has dined at Coppet. In company 
he has been demure and very taciturn, showing 
neither the logical force with which he conducts 
so admirably iJie questions of which he is master, 

• Br%ef4 vcn Bwutetten an MaOhmon. Zurich, 1827. 
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nor the impetuosity which has frequently troubled 
the measures of the Opposition by rendering him 
insubordinate to the tactics of others.' ' Bonstetten 
is now more frequently than ever at the ch&teau, 
and constantly writes about it to his old friend 
Madame Brun. In August he says : ' I have just re- 
turned from Coppet. No court is so animated. AU 
the remarkable people in Europe come together 
there. The Emperor of Bussia continues to write to 
Madame de Stael ; she is a power in all the nations.' 
The next week he writes : * I have conducted Bell, 
the coadjutor of Lancaster in the new mode of 
instruction, to our dear Coppet. I found there 
the charming Lady Anna Maria Elliot, the eldest 
daughter of Lord Minto, of whom Madame de Stael 
said that she is the most intelligent Englishwoman 
she had ever seen. The salon was full of eminent 
personages. Madame de Stael and Bell did the 
talking, all the rest of the company listened. At 
five o'clock there arrived Lord Byron, Madame de 
Mongelas, who, they say, reigns over Bavaria, Lady 
Hamilton, one of the Kctets, an illustrious Italian, 
the Due and Duchesse de Broglie, and so on. I was 
never at so intellectual a dinner party or a more 
agreeable one. At eight o'clock the sahn was 
again filled. Lord Breadalbane, the De Saussures, 
and others arrived. I returned with Dumont.' 
Never indeed had Coppet been a centre of more 
social and intellectual power than during this 

Taillandiei^s LOtru inidite$ de Siwumdu 
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summer. *It was,' says Kctet de Sergy, *the 
period of the supreme reign ' of Madame de Stael. 
Stendal (Bayle), writing the next year, says, * There 
was here, on the coast of Lake Leman, last autumn, 
the most astonishing reunion: it was the States 
General of European opinion. To my eyes the 
phenomenon rises even to political importance. 
Had it continued, all the Academies of Europe 
would have paled before it. I know not what 
could be set off against a sahn where Dumont, 
Bonstetten, Prevost, the Pictets, Bomilly, Brough- 
am, Schlegel, De BrogUe, De Brfeme, Byron, dis- 
cussed the grandest questions of ethics and the arts 
before Mesdames Necker de Saussure, de BrogUe, 
and de Stael. There were here six hundred per- 
sons, the most distinguished of Europe. Men of in- 
tellect, of wealth, of the greatest titles, all came 
here to seek pleasure in the aahn of the illustrious 
woman for whom France weeps.' ' Coppet,' says a 
living French writer, * was an intellectual Coblenz 
on the frontier of France.' It made * energetic war 
and reprisals,' at times, on her literary domain ; * a 
Coblenz liberal and parUamentary, whence came 
forth poUtical doctrines, a programme of ideas, a 
race of statesmen, a school of thinkers, which 
have filled, with their combats, their triumphs, or 
their defeats, more than half a century of our his- 
tory.'* 

About five months after the marriage of her 

« M. Caro, J^evtM ToUixq^ et IdtUran^, Sept. 1880. 
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daughter, Madame de Stael writes again from 
Coppet to Madame E^camier : * I have had no new 
anxiety for Eocca, but his health is always waver- 
ing, and this poignard is ever suspended over my 
life- Ah I I was not bom to be happy. The 
marriage of my daughter, nevertheless, is a success. 
She is to be a mother, as I believe; this will 
modify my plans, for I cannot leave her in 
this condition. On the other hand, I am really 
frightened at the society of Paris, and the expected 
violent Assembly. I am resolved to be silent ; but 
I see, by even the style of Mathieu, what an alarm- 
ing party spirit reigns in France. I have always 
foreseen it. Ah, happiness I But at my age it is in 
the goodness of God alone that one can trust.' In 
the following October she writes : ' My plans for 
the end of this year are still uncertain, for at 
the commencement of autumn M. de Eocca was 
again afliicted by his old sufferings. I hope yet 
that this is only a passing attack. With the con- 
dition of my daughter and his illness, what can I 
do? My heart is in a state of cruel anguish. 
Must it be thus even till one dies ? As you tell 
me, with your sweet words, that Mathieu still 
loves me, I wrote him yesterday ; but did he per- 
ceive that I had ceased to write ?' * 

She was now herself slowly sinking under a 
mortal disease. This fact should be a sufficient 
apology for the extreme anguish which she felt 

• Coppet et Weimar ^VL. 
15* 
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for others and which pervades her letters. She 
made one more strenuous effort to rally her energies 
and reach Paris again. Bonstetten records his 
last interview with her. 'I see yet/ he writes, 
to Frederics Brun, ' the place in the sahn where 
she took leave of me before her departure. I 
was gay and content and gave her my hand, saying 
au revoir. But she cast upon me a look so pro- 
foundly sad that, after leaving, I asked myself if I 
ought not to return to her. I thought, neverthe- 
less, that this look was addressed to my old age, 
and that she thought she should never see me 
again. I continued my route ; it was an eternal 
adieu.' * To his friend Matthisson he wrote, * The 
Stael is very ill ; I shall lose in her a well-tried 
friend. Her death will be a loss for the whole 
cultivated world.' 

In Paris, during the winter of 1816-1817, her 
salon was again thronged by representative men 
of all parties. Madame de Krlldner had returned, 
and her mansion was frequented by the most emi- 
nent men and women of the capital, who heard, 
with respectful wonder, her spiritualistic discussions. 
We have witnessed her conversations with Madame 
de Stael ; it is not improbable that her influence 
tended to deepen the religious interest with which 
the latter now contemplated the daily increasing 
uncertainty of her own life. The verification of 
one of Madame de Krtidner's most extraordinary 

Steinel's Bmutetten, ch. iz. 
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vaticinations gave iclat to her mission in Paris. 
She had predicted the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba, stating the very year of that event. That his 
irrepressible ambition was still dangerous, no one 
could doubt ; but that he should so soon attempt 
to regain his throne, and attempt it in so startling 
a manner, while all Europe was still armed and 
jubilant over his downfall, few could have appre- 
hended. To the Allies, whose armies and kings 
were again thronging Paris, and exulting in the 
glories of Waterloo, she was now, as Sainte-Beuve 
says, ' the Evangelic Valleda, the Prophetess of the 
North.* She became * the habitual counsellor of 
Alexander.' He avoided the gay resorts and fes- 
tivities of the city ; and ascribed the recent great 
events entirely to the hand of God. *He went 
forth,' continues Sainte-Beuve, 'from the Elys^e- 
Bourbon, through a garden gate, to go to her 
house, close at hand, many times a day ; and there 
they prayed together, invoking the light of the 
Spirit/ Benjamin Constant, whose opinions on 
religion, as on all other subjects, were of great 
weight with Madame de Stael, felt, for a time at 
least, the magical power of the Sibyl. His restless 
soul was now contending between a profound 
but unsuccessful passion for Madame Beamier, 
and the influence of Madame de KrUdner. He 
passed from the salon of the one to that of 
the other, in almost delirious agitation, find- 
ing in the characters of both a purity which 
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tacitly rebuked his own moral feebleness. * He 
received,' continues Sainte-Beuve, *from Madame 
de Krtldner consolation in his difficulties, and 
sustenance for his soul. He spent hours with 
her, seeking repose, and sharing in her prayers ; 
it was Adolphe, still the same, by the side of a 
regenerated Valerie.' * She has produced on me 
an effect,' wrote Constant to Madame Becamier, 
'which I have never before experienced.* The 
intellectually strong man 'dissolved in tears,' 
under the sense of his own moral weakness. 

* Excellent woman I ' he exclaims, ' she sees that 
a frightful suffering is consuming me. She re- 
tained me three hours comforting me.' Sainte- 
Beuve errs in saying that * Madame de Stael prized 
Madame de Krtidner as author of 'Valerie,' but 
had too pohtical and historic a mind to enter into 
her prophetic exaltation ; she smiled at it, but 
Benjamin Constant could not smile.' On the con- 
trary, Madame de Stael had said to Madame Beca- 
mier, as we have seen, ' I think as you do about 
Madame de Ertldner ; she is the herald of a grand 
religious epoch.' The strongest minds could 
hardly fail to feel her influence in these marvel- 
lous times. Constant defended her, later, in the 

* Journal de Paris,' against an attack by the philo- 
sopher De Bonald in the ' Journal des D^bats.' ^ 

Notwithstanding her decUning health, Madame 
de Stael attained, in the winter of 1816-1817* 

' Eynaid^s Vie de Madame de JKrUdner, iL 25. 
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her highest power in the society of Paris. Every 
evening, says one of her guests, *her salon was 
crowded with all that was distinguished and power- 
ful, not in France only, but in all Europe, which 
was then represented in Paris by a remarkable 
number of its most extraordinary men. She had, 
to a degree perhaps never possessed by any other 
person, the rare talent of uniting around her the 
most distinguished individuals of all the opposite 
parties, Uterary and poUtical, and making them 
establish relations among themselves which they 
could not afterwards entirely shake off. There 
might be found Wellington and Lafayette, Cha- 
teaubriand, Talleyrand, and Prince Laval; Hum- 
boldt and Blucher from Berlin; Constant and 
Sismondi from Switzerland ; the two Schlegels 
from Hanover ; Canova from Italy ; the beautiful 
Madame E^camier, and the admirable Buchessc 
de Buras ; and from England such a multitude that 
it seemed Uke a general emigration of British talent 
and rank.' * 

Bonstetten kept up a constant correspondence 
with Paris, and as constantly sent his news to 
Frederica Brun. In March (1817) he writes: 
' Alas, the Stael is dying ! I have no hope for her. 
The agitations of 1813 have been fatal to her. I 
love her and know how to appreciate her ; I shall 

^ Oluld*0 MtmmT% of MadatM de SUM and Madame BoUmd. 
I attribute the citation to Ticknor's maniiscript Lectiues on French 
literature, which were in the hands of Mrs. Child. 
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lose very much in her, and you will also. She 
appreciates and loves you. The work she is still 
writing (on the French Revolution) will excite 
great attention. Each of her works has made 
sonorous chords vibrate through all Europe. 
What she has written on social life is admirable. 
No one is better acquainted with the "grand 
monde" than she. In conversation she has 
never had a rival.' In May he writes : * Ah ! 
the poor Stael, I shall never see her again ! She 
is so feeble that they have to feed her Uke a little 
child. You may be sure, and steadfastly maintain, 
that it is certainly and solely to her that France 
owes the diminution of 30,000 troops which has 
been made in the army of occupation. The 
sovereigns had abandoned the decision of this 
point to Wellington, and he wished not to spare a 
single man. Madame de Stael alone changed his 
opinion in this respect. It is to her that France 
may owe its salvation.' 

Day by day her malady advanced ; her daugh- 
ter entertained her company ; she was confined to 
her sick chamber, where she still received her most 
intimate friends. Those among them whose po- 
litics had lately, more or less, separated them 
from her, were now reconciled to her, and were 
again daily with her — ^Benjamin Constant, Mathieu 
de Montmorency, Sismondi, Chateaubriand. Cha- 
teaubriand records one of his sad visits at this time. 
* It was a mournful time for France,' he says. 
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' when I again met Madame E^camier, the epoch 
of the death of Madame de Stael. Ke-entering 
Paris, after the Hundred Days, the author of 
" Delphine " had returned only to suffer. I saw 
her at her own house and at that of the Duchesse 
de Duras. Little by little her health became worse, 
and she was at last obliged to keep her bed. One 
morning I called at her house, in the Bue Eoyale ; 
the window shutters were two-thirds closed. She 
reclined, supported by pillows. I approached her, 
and at first could hardly see the invahd. An 
ardent fever animated her cheeks. Her quick 
glance recognised me in the darkness, and she said, 
" Good day, my dear Francis. I am suffering, but 
not too much to love you still." She extended her 
hand, which I pressed and kissed. On Ufting my 
head I perceived at the other side of the bed a 
pale and wasted figure — ^it was M. de Eocca. He 
also was dying. I had never seen him before, and 
was never to see him again. He did not speak, 
but bowed as he passed me — ^his steps could not 
be heard; he departed like a shadow. Pausing 
a moment at the door, he turned towards the 
bed and, with a motion of the hand, took leave 
of Madame de Stael. A few days later she 
changed her lodgings. She invited me to dine 
with her in the Eue Neuve des Mathurins. I 
went, but she was not in the sahn and could not 
even be present at the dinner ; yet she knew not 
that the fatal hour was so near. The last letter 
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that she wrote to Madame de Duras was traced in 
great characters, irregular as those of a child ; it 
had an affectionate word for Francis. The expira- 
tion of a great talent affects more than the dying 
individual : society is struck by a general disaster ; 
each member of it suffers a loss. With Madame 
de Stael closed a momentous portion of my times. 
Her death made one of those breaches which the 
fall of a superior intellect produces once in an age, 
and which can never be closed.' ^ 

George Ticknor was now in Paris, with access 
to its polished society such as probably no Ameri- 
can had enjoyed since the days of Franklin. He 
was often at the mansion of the Duchesse de Broglie, 
where her mother was staying, but could not, for 
some time, see the invaUd. On May 11, 1817, he 
writes: *At last I have seen Madame de Stael. 
Ever since I presented my letters she has been so 
ill that her physician refused her permission to see 
above three or four persons a day, 3,nd those such 
of her most familiar friends as would amuse without 
exciting her. She was in bed, pale, feeble, and 
evidently depressed in spirits, and the mere stretch- 
ing out of her hand to me, or rather making a shght 
movement, as if she desired to do it, cost an effort 
it was painful to witness. Observing, with that in- 
tuition for which she has always been so famous, 
the effect her situation produced on me, she said, 
"It is necessary that you should not judge of me 

Mhnairei d'Outre-Tombe, viii. 
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from what you see here. This is not me — it is only 
the shadow of what I was four months since — and 
a shadow which will probably soon disappear." I 
told her that M. Portal and her other physicians 
did not think so. " Yes/' said she, " yes, I know it, 
but their opinions have always so much of the 
vanity of authors that I place no reliance on them. 
I shall never rise from this sickness, I am sure of 
it." She saw at this moment that the Duchesse de 
Broghe had entered the apartment, and was so 
much affected by the last remark that she had 
gone to the window to hide her feeUngs. She 
therefore began to talk about America. Every- 
thing she said was marked by that imagination 
which gives such a pecuUar energy to her works, 
and which has made her so long the idol of French 
society; but, whenever she seemed to be aware 
that she was about to utter any phrase of force or 
aptness, her languid features were kindled with an 
animation which made a strong contrast with her 
feeble condition. Especially when she said of 
America, "You are the advanced guard of the 
human race ; you have the future of the world ! " 
— there came a slight tinge of colour in her face 
which spoke plainly enough of the pride of genius. 
As I feared to weary her with conversation, I asked 
her daughter if I should not go ; but she said she 
was glad to see her mother interested, and wished 
rather that I should stay. I remained there- 
fore for half an hour longer — until dinner was 
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announced — during which we talked chiefly of the 
prospects of Europe, of which she despairs. When 
I rose to go, she gave me her hand and said, 
under the impression that I was soon going to 
America : " You will soon be at your home, and I, 
I am going to mine also." I pretended not to 
understand her, and told her I was sure I should 
spe her in Switzerland much better. She looked 
on her daughter, while her eyes filled with tears, 
and said in EngUsh, " God grant me that favour," 
and I left her. The impression of this scene re- 
mained on us all during the dinner, but in the 
evening old M. St. L^on, lacretelle, and Villemain 
(the latter one of the most eloquent professors in 
Paris) came in, and gave a gayer air to the conver- 
sation.' 

There were dinner parties in the house daily, 
and the usual evening company was received by 
her daughter, who would often go to the sick 
chamber to report any remarkable saying or news 
of the guests that might entertain and reheve the 
sufferer j for her love of society, her ruhng passion, 
was strong even in death. Ticknor dined there 
repeatedly without seeing her, but always with 
distinguished company — ^Lafayette, Sir Humphry 
and Lady Davy, Humboldt, Schlegel, the Due de 
Laval, the De Broglies, Villemain, Lacretelle, Pal- 
Ussot, Benjamin Constant, Barante, Chateaubriand, 
Madame E^camier, &c. * Madame de Stael,' he 
says, * likes to have somebody every day, for society 
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is necessary to her. There is a coterie every even- 
ing, the best in Paris/ ^ 

In an account of one of these dinner parties 
Ticknor gives us a passing view of the dearest 
feminine friend of the dying authoress, who was , 
daily with her. He sat at the table between 
Chateaubriand and Madame B^camier, and writes : 
' She must now be forty or more, though she has 
not the appearance of so much ; and the lustre of 
that beauty which filled Europe with its fame is 
certainly faded. I do not mean to say she is not 
still beautiful, for she certainly is, and very beauti- 
ful. Her figure is fine, her mild eyes full of ex- 
pression, and her arm and hand most beautiful. I 
was surprised to find her with fair complexion, and 
no less surprised to find the general expression of 
her countenance anything but melancholy, and her 
conversation gay and full of vivacity, though, at the 
same time, it should be added, always without 
extravagance.' ^ 

* Ticknor'fl Life &c. L 6. 

' Senior gives us a later glimpse of her. In a conversation with 
Madame Mohl, in I860, slie said to him : ' For about eighteen years 
I saw Madame B^camier every day. For four years I lived under the 
same roof. She used to relate to us her early life. No one told a 
stoiy better. I first knew her in I83I, when she was fiffcy-three. 
Her complexion was fair, hut her colour, which had been brilliant, was 
gone. Her eyes were black and both bright and soft. Her figure, 
fine In youth, but never slim, was dignified though not tall. She was 
still pretty, rather than handsome. AVith great softness and attrac- 
tiveness of manner, she had something about her which repelled 
familiarity. No one ever took a liberty with her. She read much, and 
contrived to do so by having r^i^ular hours on which no one intruded. 
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Bocca, though wasting away with disease, was 
incessant in his attentions to Madame de Stael, 
and her ardent affection for him was intensified by 
the prospect of then: separation. The Duchesse 
d'Abrant^s says that, 'Loved with passion, at 
more than fifty years of age, by a man who was 
more than twenty years her junior, she still re- 
sponded to this passion with all the ardour of her 
soul — a soul which was young and primitive even 
at this period of her life. He loved her pro- 
foundly, because he had a heart ; for only those 
who love with the heart can animate the love of 
others. Bocca loved Madame de Stael as any 
woman of mediocrity, but good, tender, and de- 
voted, could wish to be loved, and as she had 
always desired to be loved, though without finding 
before a heart eager for all the pleasures of such 
a sentiment. She had been struck with anguish 
at arriving at that period of woman's life when 
the world says, "Thou shouldst love no more — 
thou shouldst no more be loved," for she then felt 
that she could still love as vividly as she could 
at twenty. It was then that she found Bocca. 

Hen was one of the few housea in which you could heir a subject sifted. 
She liked discussion. She had early imhihed religious sentiments, 
which she always retained, hut was certainly net at all a professed 
d^viJteJ Madame Mohl believed in the report that she was the daughter 
of R^camier, who married her only in form, in order to secure his pro- 
perty to her. ' Their relations were parental, not conjugal' Senior's 
Qnwersatioru with TMen, Oukot, &c., ii London, 1678. 
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During her illness her femme de chambre brought 
her, as soon as she awoke, her writing materials, 
and she wrote in bed till noon ; then some of her 
friends arrived. — ^Bocca knelt by the side of her 
bed, regarding her with affection ; she was revived 
by his presence, which revealed a soul all her 
own and still young and ardent. She forgot death 
and her sufferings for the moment ; she re-entered 
into Ufe, and a life beautiful with youth and love. 
Alas ! it was hard to die thus. I beheve that her 
sensations were then more vivid and more pro- 
found than at twenty. The power to love is more 
energetic in such circumstances than in youth. 
She was good, she was a perfect friend, as in- 
dulgent as talented, and she never knew envy. 
She was loving, her warm heart animated all the 
affections of others ; she loved to be loved, and 
returned affection a hundred-fold, and her last 
days were illuminated by the sweet light of love. 
" When I see Bocca enter in the morning,'* she 
said a few days before her death, " it seems to me 
that I become better, and that I shall again get up. 
I look into his eyes, and there I see love and the 
need he has of my heart. Then I wish to hve, 
since niy life is necessary to another. '* Benjamin 
Constant passed the last night at her bedside. 
What memories must have been revived in his 
soul ! What thoughts in a mind like that of Con- 
stant's, during such a sad watching at the deathbed 
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of a woman whom he had so much loved ! For 
he had loved her too, and had attempted to poison 
himself because she did not love him.' • 

None of Madame de Stael's friends apprehended 
her danger ; she had no organic disease, but was 
suffering from a general declension of her consti- 
tution. Baron Portal, first physician to the King, 
attended her frequently, and encouraged them 
to hope, and to enliven her by their discussions 
in the adjacent dining-room. But her powerful 
nature constantly gave way. Members of the 
Boyal family daily inquired at her door, and every 
day the Duke of Wellington called in person. 
She frequently said, * My father awaits me on the 
other shore.' Her cousin says that she was, * even 
to her last sigh, tender and confiding as a child,' 
and * profoundly grateful to all around her, es- 
pecially to the incomparable friend ' who, after 
years of faithful attendance, now chiefly ministered 
to her in her last hours.* The dying authoress 
was still characteristically sympathetic with other 
sufferers ; she used her influence for a condenmed 
man (Barry), who was pardoned by the King on 
the day after her death. * I have -always been the 
same,' she said to Chateaubriand, * vivid and sad ; 
I have loved God, my father, and my country.' 



' Mhnoiru de la Ducheste eTMrmUh, xvii. 6, Compare her 
Mhnmret but la lUitauration, iv. 2. 

^ MiflB lUndall, her devoted Englieh oompanioa throogli ell her 
yean of exile. 
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She dictated a letter to Madame Necker de Saus- 
sure, in which, alluding to her daughter, she said, 
*With such a treasure of the heart, it is sad 
to quit life. I should be wretched were all now 
to end between Albertine and me — were we not 
to meet in another world.' On coming out of a 
reverie she said, ' I believe that I know what this 
passage from hfe to death is ; and I am sure that 
the goodness of God will make it easy. Our ima- 
ginations trouble us about it, but its pains are 
not severe.' ^ She had said, in the words of her 
dying CJorinne, * When the designs of Providence 
are accompUshed in us, an internal harmony, a 
music of the soul, prepares us for the arrival of the 
angel of death. He has nothing alarming, nothing 
terrible about him ; he has white wings, though he 
advances through the night.' • 

She found consolation in the treatise * De Imita- 
tione Christi.' In her essay * on the moral design ' 
of her ' Delphine ' she had said, * How can we re- 
flect in solitude, without discovering that all pro- 
found sentiments have a tinge of sadness ; and that 
man cannot elevate himself above the physical Ufe 
without perceiving the present incompleteness of the 
moral world ? The more he develops his mind and 
heart, the more he feels the limitations of existence. 
Eeligious passions, ambitious passions, aU spring 
from a conscious necessity of filling the void of life. 
I do not believe that, since the beginning of the 

^ JVb<iC0 &c. xi. ^ CbrimM, laat chapter. 
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world, a single distinguislied mind can be cited, 
which has not found life to be inferior to its desires 
and sentiments.' Corinne, in her * Last Chant,* had 
sung * There is nothing restrictive, nothing servile, 
nothing limited, in religion. It is immensity, it is 
infinity, it is eternity. Genius cannot turn away 
from it; the aspirations of the imagination sur- 
pass the bounds of life ; and the sublime, in any- 
thing, is a reflection of Gk>d.' For years she had 
habitually felt that Christianity aflbrds the only, 
and the suflScient, solution of the problem of life, 
and that the true end of life is, as she had said, ^ the 
religious education of the heart.* Mortal life de- 
veloping into immortal life — the moral world envi- 
roned by the spiritual world — ^ the incompleteness ' 
of the one complemented by the transcendent des- 
tinies of the other — this was her final philosophy of 
the subject. And she saw, in the Christian doc- 
trines of the immortality of the soul, of the * for- 
giveness of sins,' of a paternal, though disciplinary 
government of the world — disciplinary mostly by 
chastening trials — the only rational, as well as the 
only consolatory, explanation of the order of the 
universe. Such was her faith, and the int^rity 
of our narrative requires that it be thu« distinctly 
stated. Whatever may be thought of it, we are 
consoled to know that, now, after the long struggle 
between her higher and lower sentiments, after some 
grievous errors of life and much suffering from them, 
as well as from the usual morbidness of genius, and 
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often from exaggerated evils, this faith enabled her 
to die at peace with God and all the world. 

She expired, without pain, at five o'clock on the 
morning of July 14, 1817. Portal pubUshed a hro- 
chure on her ' Malady and Death,' in which he says 
that her body was opened to be embalmed, in order 
that it might be conveyed to Coppet, and that there 
was hardly a trace of disease in any of the internal 
organs; 'her death could be attributed only to 
cache2da, or an evil condition of the system arising 
from several antecedent causes. She preserved the 
energy of her intellectual faculties to the last mo- 
ment. She passed the whole of her last day seated 
in her armchair, conversing with her friends.'^ 
She slept her usual time that night ; ' a few minutes 
afterwards her attendants perceived that she was 
dead; 

Baron von Vohgt wrote immediately to De 
G^rando : * I cannot tell you how much I have 
been struck by this death. She was ao full of life. 
We shall never again see such a woman. Her en- 
thusiasm for all that is beautiful and good ; the 
soul with which she expressed herself on both these 
subjects; the vivacity of her brilUant intellect; 
the grace jof her speech ; all is before me. I shall 
never forget her. She was good. Her errors 

' Notice mr la MtUadte et la Mort de Madame la Barotme de 
StaS. Parisy 1817. Lacretelle wroto: 'The brain of Madame de 
Stael has received great honour from the anatomists ; its dissection 
has excited enthusiasm, on account of its greater size than the average 
among women.' Teitament PhUosophique &c. ii. 22. 

Vol. n.— 16 
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were those of her judgment, and could never impair 
her heart.' 

Eocca survived her less than seven inonths ; his 
bereavement aggravated his malady ; he hastened, 
after her burial, to the south for reUef, and found 
it in death, at Hyeres, on January 29, 1818, in the 
thirty-first year of his age. 

Her remains were taken to Coppet and laid to 
rest in the family cemetery. Schlegel, Sismondi, 
Bonstetten, the Due de Noailles, and many other 
distinguished personages, joined with the family 
in the funeral solemnities. The common people 
formed saddened Unes from the ch&teau to the 
cemetery. The cortege included the municipal 
functionaries, and most of the * Councillors of 
State,' of Geneva. 

Bonstetten wrote to Madame Brum *I have 
been to Coppet to assist at the reception of the 
convoy bringing the body of Madame de Stael ; and, 
from her own chamber, have seen the coffin borne 
between close hedges of people from all parts of 
the vicinity. The funeral cortege moved slowly 
towards the Httle grove, surrounded with walls, 
where her father and mother repose. The birds, 
thronging the trees, alone interrupted, by their 
songs, the solemn silence of the sad ceremony. 
Men in black moved as funereal shades in the 
gloom of the deep woods ; and, as the coffin was 
borne through it, the leaves seemed to tremble. 
Ah I I cannot beUeve that she no longer lives I It 
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seems to me that I must always see her before me. 
She was a good, a beautiful soul.' 

Sismondi, whose genius she had so early 
prompted, and whose hterary labours she had so 
long inspired, has left us a few affecting hues re- 
specting the last scene. After the interment he 
wrote to his mother : * So, it is ended — this abode 
where I have so long lived — ^where I have been so 
happy with her I It is ended, that vivifying society, 
that magic lantern of the world, which I first saw 
illuminated here, and by which I have learned so 
much I My life is painfully changed. I owe more 
to her than perhaps to any other person. How I 
suffered at the interment I A discourse deUvered 
by the minister of Coppet, over the bier, while 
Albertine (Madame de BrogUe) and Mademoiselle 
Eandall were kneeUng at the coffin, so touched 
my heart, and made me so measure the extent 
of my loss, that I could not restrain my tears.' ® 

A few days later Bonstetten wrote to Madame 
Brun : * Kocca was not in the funeral cortege ; he 
was ill, he will soon die of his old wounds. I have 
again been to Coppet with a friend of the Stael, 
from Milan. I was so affected that I could not 
speak; I hastened to my old chamber in the 
chateau. Albertine and Auguste came to me, he 
with their five-years-old brother in his arms. " I 
introduce to you my little brother," he said ; " we 
do," said both, " what we beUeve would be agree- 

^ FragmenU de son Journal et Correspondance, Geneva, 1857. 
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able to our mother, if she saw us. Our first care 
has been to establish the legitimacy of our brother." 
Little Alfonse inherits his mother's eyes. I could 
not look at them. Ah! death is such a serious 
thing I Our ordinary life cannot be harmonised 
with it. My Italian companion (De BrSme) told 
me that the Stael took him, but a year ago, to the 
sombre woods of the cemetery and, standing before 
the walled-up door, said, " When I shall be there, 
promise me that you will visit me." I looked 
again on the very place in the sahn where I took 
my final leave of her before her last departure for 
Paris. I cannot bring myself to realise that I shall 
see her no more. I told her once that I wished to 
see her asleep, in order to be sure that she ever 
closed her eyes, and was not always thinking. 
Now, now! — ^I am constantly looking to see her 
near me. She was a good, a pure, a noble soul ! ' 
Still later he writes : * One of her best traits was 
her cordial, conciliatory disposition; no wish to 
injure an enemy could remain two minutes in her 
heart. Her whole being was kindness and love, 
and what gave greater value to her kindness was 
that no one knew men better than she, and none 
could more effectively avenge himself against them. 
Miss Kandall came to me; we wept together. 
Hardly had she gone when Eocca came, bringing 
his son. How much I have to tell you ! Where 
shall I begin ! How unjust I have been towards 
Eocca ! He told me all the particulars about the 
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marriage; it was solemnised both in Coppet and 
Sweden, so solicitous was she that it should be un- 
questionable in respect to every formality. Bocca 
and his son inherit a million livres. She left three 
millions and between eight and nine hundred 
thousand livres. Eocca told me of her love with 
much feeling and many tears. " I know," said he, 
" that I am a dying man, and I hoped to die in 
her arms; that would have been sweet to me. 
Now, what am I ? Who can fill for me the place 
of this great being ? I wish to fly to a desert. 
People speak to me of my fortune. Sordid souls I 
Had I not all her fortune when she was alive? 
What is money to me ? No society will henceforth 
exist for me. What crowned power can give me 
back her who was my life ? " He spoke of her last 
illness ; she came home from an evening gather- 
ing where she had been more brilliant than ever. 
She went to Eocca's room, and wished to ring the 
bell, but had not strength. She attempted to press 
his hand, but could not close her own. Thus her 
remaining life ebbed away, but without affecting her 
intellect ; on the contrary, she was never more lu- 
minous than during her sickness. But hear further : 
she could not, and would not go to sleep, that night, 
for fear that she should never see Eocca again. She 
dreaded the possibility that her, or his, eyes might 
be closed for ever while she slept. He entreated 
her to sleep for brief intervals, pledging himself 
to wake her at certain periods, as indicated by his 
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watch ; she did so, and in this way she regained 
confidence and abihty to sleep as usual. The thought 
of Kocca was her life, and in this, and this alone, 
she found rest. On the evening before her death 
she took care to instruct those around her to give 
him his medicine. She said to him, " I have ordered 
a fire to be lit in your chamber, for it is so cold 
to-night." Alas ! it was the chill of the grave, for 
the day was very warm. She added, "We will 
try to spend this winter in Naples;" and then 
" Good-night," and it was for ever ! Her patience 
was extraordinary. During her entire illness she 
was aU love, sweetness, and devotion. Eocca's 
presence alone was the support of her Ufe. She 
required them to bear her often to his sick chamber 
to assure herself that he was alive. Death was 
little to her, by his side. What would have be- 
come of her if she had outlived him? He is 
indeed, a good, noble, and true soul. my God ! 
when I stand before this tomb, where these three 
rest in eternal stillness, beneath the overhanging 
trees, I cannot control my throbbing heart.' ^ 

Thenceforward Coppet was to be a shrine 
for literary pilgrims. Nearly twenty years after 
her death George Ticknor returned, from his 
distant country, to renew his youthful recollec- 
tions of the brilliant scenes of the salons of Paris, 
Geneva, and Coppet. Time had sobered his me- 

* BoDstetten's Brief e &c. ii« 
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mories, but his brief record of them is not without 
a touch of feeUng. ' We drove to-day/ he says, 
* on the beautiful banks of this lake, through 
the rich fields and vineyards of the Pays de 
Vaud, and in sight always of the mountains of 
Savoy, from Lausanne to Geneva. We stopped 
to see the ch&teau at Coppet, which we found a 
comfortable and even luxurious estabhshment on 
the inside, though of sUght pretensions outside. 
The room — a long hall — that Madame de Stael used 
for private theatricals, was fitted up by Auguste 
for a Hbrary, in which he placed the books of both 
his mother and his grandfather, and at one end of 
it a fine statue of Necker by Tieck. The family 
portraits, Necker and Madame Necker, the Baron 
and Madame de Stael, Auguste, a bust of Madame 
de Broghe, are in another room, and Auguste's 
cabinet is just as he left it. The whole was very 
sad to me, the more so perhaps because the con- 
cierge recollected me, and showed the desolation 
of the place, and its melancholy metnorials, with 
a good deal of feeling. The door of the monu- 
ment, in which rest the remains of Necker and 
his wife, with Madame de Stael at his feet, has 
been waUed up. Auguste is buried on the outside, 
and round the whole is a high wall, the gate to 
which is not opened at all, as both Necker and 
Madame de Stael desired their cemetery should 
never be made a show. Whenever she herself 
arrived at Coppet, she took the key and visited 
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it quite alone, but otherwise the enclosure was. 
never opened.' * Geneva is extremely changed: 
Bonstetten, the head of aU that was literary and 
agreeable, died two years ago, about ninety years 
old; Simond the traveller, Dumont, &c. &c. are 
all gone. I have renewed my acquaintance with 
Madame EiUiet-Huber and M. Hess, the first of 
whom is the most intimate friend of the De Staels 
remaining in Geneva, and the last a man of letters 
attached to her household. They are all that sur- 
vive of the dehghtful circle, in which I passed some 
time most happily nineteen years ago.' 

These were not * all that survived,' however ; 
Ticknor seems not to have been aware that one of 
the most interesting of them all, Madame Necker 
de Saussure, still lived, though absent and in declin- 
ing health. * Her family,' says one of her literary 
friends, * hoping for the good effects of a kindlier 
air, had established themselves at Momey, in one 
of the little valleys of the neighbouring Mont 
Sal^ve, which opens towards the chain of the 
Alps. It was there that, on the 13th of April, 
1841, surrounded by the most tender and vigilant 
care, she expired, after having silently contem- 
plated, for the last time in this world, the grand 
spectacle of the day dying slowly on the moun- 
tains.'^ *She,' says the almost sole survivor of 
the Coppet salon^ the venerable Pictet de Sergy, 

^ An anonymous brochure, without date, with which I hare been 
iayoared bj her nephew, Profeaaor A. Billiet, of Geneva. 
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* she possessed great and varied knowledge, and 
a rare faculty for meditation, which gave authority 
to her coijversation. Her first work was a trans- 
lation of SchlegeFs " Dramatic Literature ; " in an 
original " Introduction " she criticises, with im- 
partiahty and talent, his opinions on Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and Calderon. Her "Notice" on 
Madame de Stael, is a chef-d'cBuvre of sentiment 
and delicacy, and will always remain the most 
interesting document on the very exceptional per- 
sonahty of its subject. An increasing infirmity, 
deafness, isolated her somewhat from society at 
last, but led her to fortify her faculties, by soli- 
tary meditation, to an extraordinary degree and 
intensity. Her continued studies resulted in that 
remarkable work, twice " crowned " in France, the 
treatise on " Progressive Education." It sufficed to 
place her in the first rank of ethical writers.' ' 

Two of Madame de Stael's oldest and dearest 
friends, who were destined to survive her longer 
than almost any of her other associates, went 
together on a pilgrimage to her grave, years after 
she had been laid to rest there ; two whose impres- 
sions, amid the tranquil and picturesque scene, we 
would be most interested to know. Her memory 
still consecrated the mutual sentiments of Chateau- 
briand and of Madame E^camier. He was now 
sixty-four years of age, she fifty-five, but their 
souls were yet vivid with the poetry, the romance, 

' Manuscript j8!ouiMfitr«. 
16* 
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of their remarkable lives, so long identified with 
hers. Excluding all other companionship, they 
spent the day in the sohtude of Coppet. . Chateau- 
briand has recorded the visit in his best style and 
with genuine pathos. *The ch&teau was closed,' 
he says ; * they opened its doors for me ; I wandered 
in the deserted apartments. The companion of 
my pilgrimage recognised all the old places, where 
she still seemed to see her friend, seated at her 
piano, or entering, or going forth, or conversing 
on the terrace which borders the gallery. She 
revisited the chamber which she herself used to 
occupy ; days long passed returned to her ; It was 
as a repetition of the scene that I have painted In 
" Een^ : " "I wandered through the echoing apart- 
ments, where I heard only the sound of my own 
steps. Everywhere the haUs were vacant. How 
sweet and rapid are the moments that brothers 
and sisters pass in their young years, united under 
the wings of their aged parents ! . The family of 
man is of only a day, the breath of God disperses 
it as a vapour ; scarcely does the son know the 
father, the father the son, the brother the sister, 
the sister the brother. The oak sees its acorns 
germinate around it ; it is thus with the children 
of men." I recalled also what I have said in 
my " M^moires " of my last visit to Cambourg, in 
parting for America. Two worlds, different, but 
united by a secret sympathy, occupied the attention 
nf Madame E^camier and me. Alas 1 these isolated 
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worlds, each of us bore them in our souls ; for 
where can two persons be found who have lived 
sufficiently long together not to have separate 
memories ? From the ch&teau we entered the park ; 
the early autumn had commenced to tinge and to 
detach the leaves, the breeze abated and allowed us 
to hear a stream which turned a mill. After thread- 
ing the wooded aisles, through which she had often 
walked with Madame de Stael, she wished to pay 
her respects to her ashes. At some distance from 
the park is a coppice, mingled with larger trees and 
environed by hoary walls. This coppice resembles 
those thickets of wood, in the open country, 
which sportsmen call spinneys ; it is there that 
death has thrust its prey and enclosed its victims. 
A sepulchre had been built, beforehand, for 
Necker, his wife and his daughter ; when the latter 
was placed in it the door of the crypt was walled 
up. The child of Auguste was buried outside of 
it. Auguste himself, who died before his child, 
rests under a stone at the feet of his kindred ; on 
the stone are engraved the words of Scripture, 
" Why seek ye the living among the dead ? " I did 
not enter the cemetery ; Madame E^camier alone 
obtained permission to go into it. I remained 
seated on a bench outside and, turning away from 
France, fixed my gaze now on the summit of Mont 
Blanc, now on the lake of Geneva. Golden clouds 
covered the horizon behind the sombre Hne of the 
Jura ; they seemed like a glory extended over a 
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long coffin. I perceived, on the other side of the 
lake, the villa of Byron, the top of which was 
touched by the rays of the setting sun, Eousseau 
was no longer there to admire the scene; and 
Voltaire, long departed, had never cared for it. 
In the presence of the tomb of Madame de Stael 
how many illustrious persons, once happy amidst 
these same scenes, but now for ever absent, 
returned to my memory 1 They seemed to come 
back to seek the shade of their old friend, them- 
selves but shades, and fly with her to heaven, her 
convoy through the night. At this moment 
Madame E^camier, pale and in tears, came forth 
from the coppice, as if she herself were but a 
shade. K I ever felt, at once, both the vanity 
and the reality of glory and of life, and also what 
it is to be truly loved, it was at the entrance of 
this silent and obscure forest, where she sleeps who 
had so much hlat and fame.' * 

I have thus endeavoured to recall this remark- 
able hfe, amidst scenes famihar to its heroine, in 
frequent view of her home and her tomb ; to have 
attempted to delineate such a life and such a 
character without somewhat of the sensibility 
which so much characterised her, would have been 
impossible, and incompatible with the truthfulness 
of the narrative. With whatever severity we may 
reflect on her faults, we must, after this thorough 
review of her history, give to her our last adieu as 
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to one of the noblest intellects, one of the sweetest, 
most tender, most lovable souls, in Uterary history. 
If many distinguished women have had fewer er- 
rors, few have had more virtues. No true man will 
here take a final leave of her without admiration ; 
no true woman without wishing to give her the 
kiss of charity and peace. 

The old ch&teau, the forest cemetery, the whole 
of Coppet, remain as her monument ; her native 
country has, as yet, given her none ; but she needs 
no local memorial. Pericles said, over the heroic 
dead of Athens, that the whole earth is the mo- 
nument of great characters. Such a life is still 
s, effectively extant in the intellectual world. Her 

^^ ashes are on the shores of the Leman : her spirit 

^ is everywhere. 
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